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Diagrams show functioning of Gask-O-Seal, manufactured 
by Parker Seal Co., a Division of Parker-Hannifin Corpora- 
tion, Culver City, Calif. Photo shows flexibility of application 
to a wide variety of gasketing problems. B.F.Goodrich Chemi- 
cal Company supplies the Hycar nitrile rubber materials, 


uses glands of Hycar 


NEW GASKET IDEA PROVIDES SAFE, SURE STATIC SEALING 


ERO-LEAKAGE is a prime requirement when operations call for 
handling hot oil or chemicals. This new type gasket provides perfect 
sealing economically with controlled confinement of a gland seal made 
from Hycar nitrile rubber. 
Because they are made of Hycar, these gland seals will not creep under H 
stress. They also resist oxidation, hot oil and many other solvents. Yet year 


their memory of shape is just right to make them resist deformation, 
Ag Ui rn 


provide a perfect tight seal. 
Hycar may be the material that can add new advantages to your product, Amiri Ry phen 
or suggest new applications. For information, write Dept. KA-11, 


B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company, 3135 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
Cable address: Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 
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Ph MeN of the chs! 


When Philblack E graduates from the nation’s largest furnace black 
plant at Borger, Texas, he has passed a series of comprehensive exami- 
nations for uniformity, for outstanding performance in finished stock, 
tensile strength and abrasion resistance. And he stands at the top of 
the class in these important qualities. 

Philblack E is the best-wearing black available. This remarkable 
super abrasion black easily solves difficult tire problems with its 
superb qualities. Ask your Phillips technical representative for more 
information about Philblack E. A trademark 


LET ALL THE PHILBLACKS WORK FOR YOU! 





A Philblack A, Fast Extrusion Furnace Black. Excellent tubing, molding, calen- 
dering, finish! Mixes easily. Disperses heat. Non-staining. 








a Philblack 0, High Abrasion Furnace Black. For long, durable life. Good 
conductivity. Excellent flex life and hot tensile. Easy processing. 








I Philbiack |, Intermediate Super Abrasion Furnace Black. Superior abrasion. 
More tread miles at moderate cost. 








E Philbiack £, Super Abrasion Furnace Black. Toughest black yet! Extreme 
resistance to abrasion. 











PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY, Rubber Chemicals Division, 318 Water Street, Akron 8, Ohio + District Offices: Chicago, Dallas, Providence and Trenton « West 
Coast: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles, California * Warehouse Stocks at Akron, Chicago, Trenton, Brighton, Mass. and Toronto, Canada * Export Sales: 
80 Broadway, New York 5, New York « European Sales Office: Limmatquai 70, Zurich 1, Switzerland. 
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The Fifth Joint Army-Navy-Air Force Conference on Elastomer 
Research and Development, held on October 15 through 17, 
attracted over 240 visitors . .. The three-day meeting 
featured the presentation of 36 technical papers... The 
meeting was designed to coordinate research and development 
among the military services and to enlist top ‘civilian talent in 
the solution of critical problems (page 293). 














Our peripatetic staff visited different parts of the country 
during the past few weeks . . . Editor Lerner addressed the 
October 2lst meeting of the Elastomer and Plastics Group of the 
Northeastern Section of the American Chemical Society, speaking 
on "Latest Developments in the Polymer Field" (page 296) .. . 
while Advertising Sales Manager Jansen addressed the October 
24th meeting of the Rubber Chemical Salesmen's Association of 
Akron... Mr. Jansen spoke on "How Advertising Can Help the 
Rubber Chemical Salesman" (page 303). 








Goodyear has realigned its executive staff with E, J. Thomas 
named chairman of the board succeeding P. W. Litchfield who 
has become honorary chairman. . . Russell DeYoung, formerly 
executive vice-president, has been elected president 
succeeding Mr. Thomas .. . Mr. Thomas, incidentally, continues 
as the company's chief executive officer (page 297). 





Germany has just about become self-sufficient in respect to 
Synthetic rubber with the opening of a new installation at Marl 
- « « The new plant is designed for an initial output of 45 45,000 
long tons a year... With technical improvements realized 
during construction, however, the plant may be able to turn out 
70,000 long tons a year (page 301). 


ne ds 


According to recent surveys, the Puerto Rican rubber industry is 
in a period of rapid growth. .. It is pointed out that the 

tax situation in Puerto Rico is particularly inviting to the 
manufacturer of a great variety of rubber end products. .. Many 
American companies are already active in the area selling to 
the Caribbean area with its population of 50 million (page 308). 








September 29 marked the fifteenth anniversary of the first 
commercial production of synthetic rubber in Canada. . . With 
a plant originally designed to produce 41,000 long tons of 
general purpose synthetic, the company y produced some 130,000 
long tons in 1957 (page 322). 








Died, on October 7, Theodore A. Werkenthin, well-known to the 
rubber industry (page 326). 
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Is A 


Reputation For 
Product Quality * 


Worth Less Than... 


WHY TAKE CHANCES 
WITH Secondary ZnO! 





Variation in lead content of Zinc Oxide not only 
affects rate of cure of a rubber compound with some 
accelerator systems, but also causes variability of color 
from batch to batch through formation of lead sulfide 
during cure. Variation in total sulfur also affects rate 
of cure as well as water absorption of the rubber 
product. Presence of grit can cause failures — especially 
in thin-walled rubber products. Since secondary zinc 
oxides are produced from die casting scrap, dross, 
skimmings or zinc residues, a high degree of content- 
variability is inevitable. For a matter of less than two 
pennies per pound, secondary zinc oxide users run 
this risk. 





ST. JOE lead-free ZINC OXIDES are produced by 
a patented electrothermic method—a modification of 
the direct-from-ore, or American Process. The same 
ores, equipment and procedure used in the smelter for 
the production of 99.98% high-grade slab zinc, which 
commands a premium market price, also are used in 
the production of our zinc oxides. With the recent 
addition of a direct-reading spectrometer and electron 
microscope to existent facilities, this company’s quality 
control equipment is now second to none in the zinc 
industry. 


Use Primary Zinc Oxides... 


ZINC OXIDES! 


ST. JOSEPH 
LEAD COMPANY 


ai> 


Better Still, Use 


In our Josephtown laboratories, two 
lots of secondary zinc oxide from the 
SAME supplier analyzed as follows: 


Lot #1 Lot #2 


PbO .04 Ww 
Total Sulfur 15 .32 
Gritty Particles: 


(Silica, Dust, Dirt, Metallics) Present 


192 








250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Plant & Laboratory: 


zn0-120 Monaca (Josephtown), Pa. 
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INDUCTION HEAT, with the Kullgren temperature 
control system, has these advantages: fast heat-up 
(to 400° in 20 minutes ), low-cost operation at high 
temperatures, quick cooling, and “on-the-button” 


control. 


HIGH PRESSURE screw and cylinder with all parts 
designed for long life at operating pressures up to 
10,000 psi. 


QUICK OPENING HEAD maintains a tight seal at 
the maximum pressures of 10,000 psi. 


HIGH SPEED for increased production (150 rpm 
on a 34-inch screw). All gearing and bearings 


designed for high-horsepower drives. 


PRESSURE CONTROL by means of screw orifice 
can be adjusted continuously, manually or automat- 


ically, while running. 
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QUALITY ... better quality and increased produc- 
tion resule from the use of CONTROLLED HIGH 
PRESSURE dies and extruders. New plastics coming 
on stream will emphasize the advantage of HIGH 
PRESSURE EXTRUSION. 

Aetna-Standard is currently delivering high pressure 
induction-heated extruders and dies. These machines 


are available in all standard sizes in addition to the 


well-known line of standard extruders. 


Sales and Engineering 


HALE AND KULLGREN, INC. +» AKRON, OHIO 


; - Li # ; f ete ¢! 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Fd Mae 


PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 











TEN THOUSAND TONS 


OF 


TOP-NOTCH TIRE CORD 


A YEAR 


A smooth-running production line with the ability to produce more than 
20,000,000 pounds of precisely treated tire cord in ‘round-the-clock operation 
makes sweet music to everyone in the plant — from the production operators to 


abla olovlaeie) meliucacelas 


Such equipment is nof developed by following dated rules of thumb in design 
... by incomplete attention to tough engineering problems... by cutting con- 
struction corners...or by lack of focus on tomorrow's trends in process 


and materials. 


Whether your need is for a large volume unit or small... single, dual or 
triple-zone treatment... for medium speed or truly high-speed operation. . . for 
handling conventional or “horizon” fibers... avail yourself of the broad exper- 
ience of the forward-thinking engineers of the C. A. Litzler Co.— designer and 


builder of the world’s most produc tive tire cord installations ... around the globe. 


C.A.LITZLER CO., INc. 


SOUND ENGINEERING FOR TOMORROW'S PRODUCTION 


1817 BROOKPARK RD. eG asi 0: lem pe) ile) CABLE “‘CALITZ” 
EXPORT REPRESENTATIVE: GILLESPIE & CO. OF N. Y., 96 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


LICENSED Tdalaleieelaallic lot aleltaallalclaleleltie, Wn Ge? NYolame.Vitelal-Jalal-iee|-im lela tiatiailelals Mecaniques Mather & Platt. Ltd 
FABRICATORS Bad Hersteld, Germany Paris, France Manchester, England 
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What 
New 


Chemical 





GIVES RUBBER COMPOUND§ 
THE FIRST TRULY EFFECTIVE C@ 
OF STABILIZER, ANTIOXIDAN 


ION 
TIOZONANT 


(and is available for use as an 
additive or already incorporated 
in three new PLIOFLEX rubbers) 
GOOD/YEAR 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 

















The Answer... 


New and different WING-STAY 100—an essentially nontoxic, nonvolatile, mixed 
diaryl-p-phenylenediamine which uniquely combines the more desirable properties 


of a number of commercially available age resistors. 


As a Stabilizer for ShR Rubbers... 


WING-STAY 100 is the first major development since the early days of the GR-S 


rubbers and offers these advantages in discoloring-type polymers: 


I Incorporates in much the same manner as phenyl-beta-naphthylamine. 


2 Provides resistance to oxidative degradation and flex-cracking which is much above the 


accepted minimum level. 
‘ . “ye . . . . 
3 Is vastly superior to the standard stabilizers in antiozonant activity. 


A Serves as a better stabilization building block for the compounder at no extra cost. 


an Additive for SAR Rubbers... 


WING-STAY 100 is the first really effective combination of antioxidant and anti- 


As 


ozonant for synthetic rubbers, as witnessed by the following: 


I Incorporates easily. 
2 Does not accelerate the cure. 
3 Does not bloom at normal levels. 


A. Provides much better over-all protection at lower cost. 





Wing-5tay 100 


stabilizer, 
antioxidant 


mn 
j and antiozonant 

LZ : 
: pit 





CHEMICAL 





Heres the proof... 


Here’s graphic evidence of the greater effectiveness of WING-STAY 100 as either a 


basic stabilizer or an additive: 












































































































































































































































Effect of WING-STAY 100 on the stability of an Oil- Effect of WING-STAY 100 as added stabilizer in a 
Extended SBR Polymer. “cold” nonextended SBR Polymer. 
| ! I T T 
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Creep Test on PLIOFLEX Polymers. * Creep Test on PLIOFLEX Polymers. 
(Vulcanized 50 Part HAF Black Compound « Hours to 10% Creep.) (Black Compounds Containing Copper To Magnify Oxidative Degradation) 
| 1 ' | | 
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*A measurement of oxidative degradation of rubber in air at elevated temperatures. 
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But that’s not all... 


These actual photographs are further evidence of the superior activity of WING-STAY 


100 as an antioxidant and antiozonant: 


DYNAMIC ROOF AGING 


3 Parts 3 Parts Control 3 Parts 3 Parts Control 
Antiozonant A WING-STAY SBR 1710 Antiozonant A ta * pa! SBR 1500 
100 


DYNAMIC OUTDOOR EXPOSURE STATIC WEATHERING 


14,000 , 12 months 
test miles— —tLos Angeles, 
Akron, Ohio * California 

“i oi . ff hy SBR Sidewaill 
- J Formulation 
Equal Parts me Se 
Antiozonant H if es 
a aa Equal Parts 
WING-STAY 100 4 ; WING-STAY 100 
oH if day oe U 


Why not prove it to yourself... 


maximum protection at minimum cost, why not try 


WING-STAY 100 in combination with PLIOFLEX rub- 


The best test is your own, so why don’t you evaluate 


WING-STAY 100 as soon as possible? It’s available, as 

an already-incorporated stabilizer in PLIOFLEX 1500C ber stabilized with the same superior product. 

(a “cold,” nonextended SBR), in PLIOFLEX 1710C (a Samples of WING-STAY 100 or of PLIOFLEX rubbers 

“cold” SBR extended with 37% parts of aromatic oil), and containing it — plus full technical assistance — are yours. 

PLIOFLEX 1712C (a “cold” SBR extended with 37% simply by contacting your nearest Chemical Division 

parts of highly aromatic oil). representative or writing: 

Goodyear. Chemical Division, Department W-9419, 
Akron 16. Ohio 


Or you can obtain it as a safely and easily handled flaked 


solid for use as an additive protective agent. To get 


iad 
=, 


~-" GOOD/SYEAR 
hd staining 


Z 
stabilizer, 


antioxidant CHEMICAL DIVISION 


d antiozonant 
Pliofiex, Wing-Stay-—T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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2 New FEMCO Machines with One Idea in Mind— 


BOOST YOUR DIE CUTTING PROFITS! 





UTOMATIC ‘‘Roll Feed’’ 
DIE CUTTER* 


For Die Cutting Roll Stock automatically, ac- 
curately and fast you should investigate the new 84” x 72” 
FEMCO “Roll Feed’’ Die Cutter shown above. It handles such 
diversified padding, covering and cushioning stocks as sup- 
ported and unsupported Vinyl Fabrics; Polyether Foam; sup- 
ported Foam Rubber; Fiberglass; Curled Hair; ‘‘Tufflex'’ and 
other materials. It cuts fast—turning out perfect pieces in a 
10-second cutting cycle. 





Power driven feed rolls and imput conveyor draw the fes- 
tooned stock into cutting position on the 42 square foot bed 
area. Steel rule dies are mounted either on the bed plate or 
on a new Die Handling mechanism which raises vertically 
above the bed plate. Dial-set roll pressure virtually eliminates 
costly ‘‘set-up’’ time. You push a button, the Die Cut is made 
and output conveyor and pinch rolls pull the Die Cut material 
and scrap off the cutting area, and a new cut starts. Write 
for complete specifications and a quotation today! 






Heavy Duty 
OLLER DIE CUTTER* wits 


new Vertical Die Handling Mechanism 


Here is a FEMCO 60” x 48” Heavy Duty Roller Die Cutter 
{above right) equipped with a new Die Handling mechanism 





Dies are shown mounted in a steel frame positioned vertically 
above the bed area. When the frame holding the Dies is in 
the extreme upward position shown here it is 30” from the 








which greatly expands the machine's potential use in Die Cut- 
ting thick materials. 

This equipment successfully Die Cuts Polyether to 4” thickness; 
Foam Rubber to 2”; close cell Sponge to 1/2” thickness; open 
cell Sponge Rubber, supported and unsupported Vinyl Fabric; 
supported Foam Rubber; Cork Composition Gaskets; Abrasive 
Paper; Curled Hair; Fiberglas; ‘‘Tufflex'’ padding; rough cut 
Vinyl Floor Tile; high density Soling and uncured rubber stocks. 


*Campbell Designed 






Machines 


.LLS ENGINEERING 
AND MACHINE CO. 


CUYAHOGA FALLS, 0. 
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bed plate for easy loading and unloading of thick slab ma- 
terial, and to allow roll stock to move easily across the bed. 
When the die frame is automatically lowered into cutting posi- 
tion, the roller passes over the back of the Die Board, instead 
of directly over the dies and material. 


Send us samples of your own stock and we will make trial 
tuts without obligation, giving you a detailed report on what 
FEMCO machines can do for you. 


Write for information on FEMCO’s new 
“FEF” Plan—o machinery financing ar- 
rangement which lets you pay as you 
profit. Also write or call to see movies in 
sound and color in your office showing 
our equipment in action. 













for curing rubber, 
foam, vinyls... 


NEVV BLAS COL 


electric tunnel dryer blankets 


Glas-Col tunnel dryer blankets, installed around an 
inexpensive expanded metal structure, can do the job of 
more expensive conventional equipment for the curing 
and drying of a wide range of rubber and vinyl products 
including extruded goods, rubber and latex thread, gran- 
ular or fibrous goods, and products such as mattresses, 
pillows, and upholstery. 

Glas-Col tunnel dryer blankets are well suited for 
curing and drying applications requiring temperatures 
up to 1000° F. 

And, the cost of a tunnel dryer blanket installation is 

but a bare fraction of that of conventional equipment . . . 
heating costs are reduced, too! 
Construction and Design: Glas-Col electric tunnel dryer 
blankets can be engineered for belts of any width or 
length. For flexibility of manufacture, shipping, instal- 
lation and maintenance, the blankets are built in mul- 
tiple units . . . each ranging from four to eight feet in 
length. 

Heating elements, constructed of high-quality resist- 
ance wire embedded in layers of glass fabric, are posi- 
tioned so that the same temperature is maintained from 
left to right and front to back of the tunnel dryer. 

For additional information, contact Glas-Col Apparatus 
Company, Dept. RA, 711 Hulman Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 





a U. S. Patents U. S. Patents 
2,282,078 2,231,506 
2,739,220 2,739,221 


Trademark Registered U. S, Patent Office 


Specialists in production, pilot plant 


ELECTRIC TUNNEL DRYER BLANKETS and laboratory heating problems 
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Here’s how UOP $$ and 233° work 


to protect your rubber products 


The ozone damage problem is becoming progressively 
more acute, and not all antiozonant compounds can 
cope with the increasing ozone levels. Reported in- 
stances of deterioration of rubber goods due to ozone 
attack are often quite dramatic. In a high ozone con- 
centration area an unprotected rubber article may 
actually show ozone damage in a few days. Where ozone 
levels are not so high, ordinary base stocks may crack in 
a year or less, even under static conditions. 


Here’s proof 

Absolute protection of your rubber products is assured 
when you use UOP 88 or 288. At the UOP research 
laboratories, new antiozonant formulations are contin- 
ually being tested in a variety of base stocks. In addi- 
tion, many manufacturers have tested UOP antiozonants 
in their own laboratories and in use. One customer 
recently reported that in a test of UOP 88 in their 
base stock, the UOP antiozonant afforded complete 
protection for 230 hours of exposure under fixed condi- 
tions of strain of 50 pphm ozone. Another antiozonant 
used in the same recipe failed and the tire cracked 
after only 30 hours exposure, while the unprotected 
base stock cracked in 5 hours. 


Select right antiozonant for best result 

How long and how well antiozonants will work for you 
depends on the potency of the antiozonant and the 
various factors involved in compounding. One may give 
satisfactory protection under static conditions but fail 
under flexing. Another will provide mediocre protection 
in either static or dynamic service. UOP 88 and 288, 
however, provide excellent, tried and proven ozone pro- 
tection to rubber goods in storage and in use. 

» At Universal Oil Products Company research scien- 
tists and technicians work constantly, testing and im- 
proving the UOP family of antiozonants. 


What influences effectiveness 

Effectiveness of antiozonant compounds may be in- 

fluenced by these major factors: 

1. Type of polymer, natural or synthetic. 

2. Curing system. 

3. Reinforcing agent. 

4. Concentration of compounding ingredients, including 
the UOP antiozonant. 

. Conditions of use, including type of stress, ozone 

concentration, temperatures. 


In the Universal rubber laboratory, 
a rubber mill is used to incorporate 
experimental UOP antiozonants in 
various rubber polymers. 


Exaggerated conditions of stress 
and ozone concentration in the oven 
assure complete protection under 
@ny normal conditions. 


The concentration level of the UOP antiozonant must 
be related to other ingredients in the compounding 
recipe and to exposure conditions. Variations in type or 
concentration of ingredients reduce or enhance the final, 
lasting effectiveness of the antizonant. 


About your product... 

For one penny per pound of base stock of your product, 
UOP 88 or 288 antiozonants will provide years of ozone 
protection, prevent ozone cracking even under severe 
atmospheric exposure. UOP facilities and technical per- 
sonnel are at your disposal for counseling on your par- 
ticular antiozonant needs. Just phone, write or wire our 
Products Department. 


® ® 
— UOP 88 "ens 288° 


RUBBER ANTIOZONANTS 


Every day we test a number of 
rubber recipes. The Scott Tester is 
used to measure physical properties 
of an experimental vulcanizate. 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


® 30 Algonquin Road, Des Plaines, Illinois, U.S.A, 
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Check the POINTS 


1. FAST, UNIFORM BLENDING of all ingredients 
being mixed. Agitator action insures against ‘‘dead spots” 
and stratification of materials—whether dry mixes, 
pastes or high viscosity liquids. 


2. RUGGED, RIGID, TROUBLE-FREE construction 
makes DAY the standard of dependability. One piece 
cast frame assures absolute rigidity. Geared head motor 
drives agitators and can through roller chain and sprocket. 


3. GUARANTEED PRODUCT PROTECTION from 
grease and oil. No bearings or stuffing boxes in the 
product zone. 


4. QUICK, EASY REMOVAL OF AGITATORS from 
the batch. Counterbalanced head tilts easily by hand- 
wheel. Power tilting optional. 


5. A MODEL FOR EVERY NEED with single motion 
or twin motion mixing action, one or two speed motors, 
in working capacities from 3 to 125 gals. 


For full details, call in the Day 
field engineer in your area or 
write for Bulletin No. 500. 


Mixer shown above, top, is Day Twin Motion 
Pony Mixer, having twin spindles with counter- 
rotating, overlapping blades. Shown immediately 
below is Day Single Motion Mixer. Day hydraulic 
lift trucks, left, and extra interchangeable cans, 
will further speed your production. 


7x 3.H.DAY c 


Division of The Cleveland Automatic Machine Co. 
QUALITY MIXING, BLENDING, MILLING AND SIFTING MACHINES SINCE 1887 


4919 Beech Street, Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


MMT 
Wut 


SMU 


News in Brief 


> The Tire Accessories and Repair Ma- 
terials Committee of the Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association, 444 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y., has pub- 
lished a series of seven bulletins which 
explain and illustrate the reasons for 
particular types of premature failures 
in retreaded tires. 


& How equipment operators and own- 
ers can get maximum service out of 
off-the-road tires is described in a new 
52-page handbook published by the 
B. F. Goodrich Tire Co., Akron, Ohio. 


&> A 1958 catalog listing more than 500 
monomers and polymers for research 
including new cross-linking agents, 
monomers for polyelectrolytes and sub- 
stituted ethylenimines, has been re- 
leased by the Monomer-Polymer Labo- 
ratories of the Borden Chemical Co., 
5000 Langdon St., Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


» Report BL-336, prepared by the Elas- 
tomer Chemicals Department of E. I. 
du Pont de Neumours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., suggests a neoprene 
solvent cement containing an organic 
isocyanate as the active bonding and 
curing agent for joining cured Hypa- 
lon-coated fabrics. The report is en- 
titled “A Seam Adhesive for Hypalon 
Coated Fabrics”. 


& A new, illustrated six-page folder 
describing its complete line of mechani- 
cal force gauges has been issued by 
W. C. Dillon & Co., Inc., 14620 Kes- 
wick St., Van Nuys, Calif., manufac- 
turer of scientific testing instruments. 


& A study of viscosity of plastisols en- 
titled “Effects of Shear Rates, Tem- 
perature and Time on the Viscosity of 
Plastisols”, and prepared by Todd C. 
Walker, has been published by the Fire- 
stone Plastics Co., Pottstown, Penna. 


® Fife Manufacturing Co., Inc., has 
moved into a new plant located at 201 
N. E. 48th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
The company will retain its mailing 
address, P. O. Box 878, but has ac- 
quired a new telephone number, Jack- 
son 5-6623. 


> Bulletin 100-4B, January 1958, re- 
leased by the Thiokol Chemical Corp., 
780 N. Clinton Ave., Trenton, N. J., 
compares the effectiveness of several 
dimethylol phenol resins as vulcanizing 
agents for butyl rubber. 


& The 1958 Dow Corning Reference 
Guide, said to be the largest and most 
complete silicone catalog ever pub- 
lished, describes over 150 commercially 
available silicone products manufac- 
tured by the Dow Corning Corp., Mid- 
land, Mich. 
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Temperature extremes—which 
can rob vinyls of flexibility —are of little 
concern to producers who specify 
Plastolein low temperature plasticizers 
for their products, For example... 
They know that Plastolein 9058 DOZ 
is the time-tested standard of the low 
temperature plasticizer field . . . that it 
provides the kind of low temperature 
flexibility that stays in their vinyls even 


after prolonged exposure to summer heat. 


And more and more producers are 
utilizing the unusual capabilities of 
another Emery plasticizer, Plastolein 
9078 LT, which approximates 9058 per- 
formance, but at a much lower price. 

Why don’t you investigate the advan- 
tage of these Plastolein Plasticizers in 
your coated fabrics, film, sheeting and 
extrusions ? 


Write Dept. U-11 for literature. 


KE mow Plastolein' plasticizers 


Organic Chemical Sales Department 


Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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...AND UNLESS YOU CAN BEAT 
THIS PRODUCTION PROBLEM, WE’LL 
HAVE TO CANCEL YOUR CONTRACT!! 


LATE SOLVENT SHIPMENTS 














ONE MORE LATE SOLVENT SHIPMENT 
AND YOU'RE THROUGH, SO 


...FIND A SUPPLIER WHO CAN 
GET OUR SOLVENT HERE ON TIME, 
OR ELSE!! 








ARE SLOWING US DOWN, 
BUT I'LL FIND THE <<®& 

ANSWER...ORA NEW | 

PURCHASING AGENT! JS= .¥ 


A 


S\ 





GOLLY, WHAT 
WAS THAT GUY’S NAME... 
LES WEBER?.. . YEAH!! 
LOGAN 1-3575... 
KANSAS CITY. 














AND HERE'S WHY YOU CAN QUIT 
WORRYING ABOUT LATE DELIVERIES 
WHEN YOU SWITCH TO SKELLYSOLVE!! 


OUR PRODUCTION 
PROBLEM. 





1. Orders pho 


Skellysolve Plant, 


Promptly, 


4. Skell 
Ysolve j . 
checked a. s quality. 


ned direct to 


mation sent 








Many companies in your industry depend on Skellysolve for 
exacting quality, prompt shipment, and expert technical 








Skellysolve for Rubber 


SKELLYSOLVE-B. For making quick-setting 
cements for the shoe, tape, container, tire 
and other industries. Quick-drying, with 
no foreign taste or odor in dried com- 
pound. Closed cup flash point about 
—25°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE-C. For making quick-setting 
cements with a somewhat slower drying 
rate than those compounded with Skelly- 
solve-B. Closed cup flash point about 
13°F 


SKELLYSOLVE-H. For general use in man- 
ufacturing operations and cements, where 
faster evaporation rate than that of 


and Related Industries 


Skellysolve-C is desired. Closed cup flash 
point about —16°F. 


building and a variety of other manu- 
facturing operations and cements. Re- 
duces evaporation losses. Medium quick 
final dry. Lessens bloating and skinning 
tendency. Closed cup flash point about 


—25°F. 
Ask about our new 
Skelly Petroleum Insoluble Grease. 








HOW ABOUT EATING OUT TONIGHT? 
YOUR HUSBAND JUST GOT A 
NICE, JUICY RAISE!! 





SURE GLAD | THOUGHT 
OF SKELLYSOLVE 
IN TIME!! 





service. Get more complete facts by writing or calling us 
today at LOgan 1-3575, Kansas City, Missouri. 


SKELLYSOLVE-L. For general manufactur- 

ing operations where a medium evapora- , o> 

tion rate is required. Closed cup flash 

point about 12°F. CSKELLY 
SKELLYSOLVE-R. For general use in tire S ) 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


industrial Division 


605 West 47th St., Kansas City 41, Mo. 
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how do you want your 


National ADIPIC ACID? 


in ton containers 
palleted 


Any way you want it, you're sure of exceptional service 
from National Aniline . . . by truck or rail from ou 
Hopewell, Virginia plant and from ample branch office 


warehouse stocks. 


Production by our direct. continuous process is com- 
pletely integrated within the Allied Chemical group. Qual 
ity is unsurpassed . . . 99.8% minimum purity, light in 


color and low in moisture, iron and volatile acids 


Adipic acid has broad application in the manufacture of 
a plasticizers (particularly for low temperature use), poly 
Niteye ester resins for urethane foams, synthetic lubricants, fibers, 


elastomers, alkyd resins, etc. It shows excellent promise 


. 
hemical in a variety of other uses as well. 
If you use adipic acid or have a potential interest in it, we 
will be glad to send you a sample and copy of our newly 


NATIONAL ANILINE revised Technical Bulletin I-12R. 
DIVISION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y 


Chicago Greensboro Los Angeles 


Atlanta Boston Charlotte Chattanooga 
Providence San Francisco 


New Orleans Philadelphia Portiand, Ore. 
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PIGMENT NO. 33 


VINYLS AND 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Sample and technical data 
sent promptly on request 


SOUTHERN CLAYS, Ine. 


33 RECTOR STREET 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 








Vit dle 
‘pdb 4s Wy J 


THE YEAR IS 1893 


Charles Edgar Duryea’s second automobile has a 
special place in history for two reasons. It was the first 
car to be called a “horseless carriage”: and it was the 
first car to have pneumatic tires. Introduced in 1893, the 
Duryea soon became the first car produced in quantity 

Many motorists recall the necessity for carrying 
extra casings, inner tubes, rubber cement and vulcan- 
izing outfits, along with the jack and pump furnished 
as standard equipment by the manufacturer. The pneu- 
matic tire had a long way to go. 


A dramatic advance in the development of the 
rubber tire came with the introduction of carbon black 
in rubber compounding. A short life-span was thereby 
amazingly increased; their dependability soon was to 
make jacks and pumps virtually obsolete 

Through constant research and cooperation with 
the rubber industry, United Carbon Company, Inc., has 
been a constructive force and important contributor to 
United Blacks have 


become a standard of excellence for the industry 


its advances of the past 30 year 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 









































What’s that — no problems or complaints on Dixie 60 


HAF black? That's right! 


You have no problems when Dixie 60 is your standard 
because it is a super quality black made from specially selected 
feedstocks by a well-proven process. To be sure, the black 


is control checked at all times. 


You'll have no doubts about Dixie 60 quality because 
the black is exceptionally well designed to process to your 


liking and to reinforce as an accepted HAF black should. 


There should be no occasion for complaints on Dixie 60: 
the black is of high quality to begin with and is extremely 
uniform. It also contributes to the best service performance 


no matter how severe the conditions. 


Standardize on UNITED blacks. They have what it takes 


to put your products across. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


A subsidiary of United Carbon Company 


CHARLESTON 27, WEST VIRGINIA 


NEW YORK AKRON fel ier \cie] 
BOSTON LOS ANGELES, MEMPHIS 
IN CANADA: CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 





Will your products look old before they're sold? 





not if you use VELSICOL X-37 Hydrocarbon Resin! 





VELSICOL'S X-37 RESIN used in white or light colored rubber products maintains resistance 
to ultra violet discoloration. Recipes that contain X-37 keep their light, fresh, appealing colors. On the 
shelf, on display, and in use, they retain color character that appeals to consumers and keeps them com- 


85 LOOK FOR 
: THIS MAN 


household products, light colored flooring tile, and many other rubber com- ... your Velsicol 


representative 


ing back for more! X-37 also increases flex, and you can use it in shoe soles, 


pounds. Get the facts now, without cost or obligation! who can help 


you make better 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR TECHNICAL INFORMATION AND TEST SAMPLES presucts Jor 


VELSICOL CHEMICAL RA-118 


CORPORATION 
330 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


] Please have a salesman call to discuss Velsicol X-37 resins 
{_} Please send a sample for pilot plant use 
} Please send technical literature 


Name 
Company 


Address 
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SUMMIT 


MICROCITE 


(HYDROUS ALUMINA SILICATE) 


Here is Summit’s revolutionary answer 
to an industry need . . . a top quality 
micronized filler material that will meet 
and outperform currently available 
products. Produced and tested under 
rigid quality control methods and job- 
proved in the field, Summit MicrocirTE 
is ready to go to work for you. . . now! 

By origin, Summit Muicrocire is a 
hydrous alumina silica, double air clas- 
sified and processed to a controlled low 
particle size and high surface area. It 
is chemically inert and essentially neu- 
tral with a pH of 6.8. Microcrre is free 
flowing . . . will not absorb moisture 
either in transit or in storage ( moisture- 
controlled to 4 of 1%). 

Here are some of the many reasons 
why it is best for you: very low mill 
shrinkage, not conducive to heat build 
up, good cured properties, high tensile 


strength, less die swell... mixes fast and 


MINING 


SUMMIT 


CORPORATION 





easily .. . and is not scorchy. 

Like to know more about how Summit 
MIicrociTE can make your product bet- 
ter? Write today for a copy of Bulletin 
1257 and Technical Data Sheets 100- 


1-2-3. There’s no obligation, of course. 





Summit MICROCITE is represented by: 


Tumpeer Chemical Company 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, IIl. 
Phone: CEntral 6-3264 
e 
Summit Chemical Company 
3 Overwood Road, Akron 13, Ohio 
Phone: UNiversity 4-2153 
o 
R. E. Carroll, Inc. 
230-33 Broad St. Bank Bldg. 
Trenton 1, N. J. 
Phone: QWen 5-6289 
e 
The B. E. Dougherty Co. 
1807 E. Olympic Blvd. 
Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
Phone: MIchigan 9511 
605 E. 3rd St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 


hyGrous alumina si 










Summit Microcite particles 
magnified 7800 times. 














Tw summit OF QUALITY 


CARLISLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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PAPER PRODUCTS! 





More and more manufacturers in various fields 
are turning to MARMIX for the essential quali- 
ties that make end-products more appealing, 
more practical. In wax emulsions, MARMIX 
contributes to increased film hardness and adhe- 
sion. When MARMIX is used in dipped /atex 
goods your product has increased tear resistance, 
hardness and tensile strength; while in foamed 
latex goods, MARMIX offers improved dimen- 
sional stability plus such benefits as reduced 


EMULSIONS! 


MARBON 


Marmiix. 


RESIN LATICES 


@® EXTRA TOUGHNESS 
@® VERSATILE 


@ INCREASED TEAR RESISTANCE 


shrinkage and a higher compression modulus, 
MARMIX also protects rug backings against 
warping or curling effects, and allows for higher 
pigment loading. Paper products employing 
MARMIX as a saturant or additive offer such 
important benefits as extra resistance to tear and 
delaminations, as well as greater protection 
against moisture, grease, oil and chemicals. 

‘To assure a better product, and at lower cost 


—specify MARMIX. 


Ge. the fade . . . WRITE TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS AND SAMPLES 





PACESETTER IN 


Division of BORG WARNER « Washington, W. Va. 


also represented by: 

WEST COAST: Harwick Standard Chemical Co., Los Angeles, Cal, 
CANADA: Dillons Chemical Co, Ltd., Montreal & Toronto 
EXPORT: British Anchor Chemical Corp., New York 


Marbon 
CHEMICAL 





SYNTHETIC RESINS 
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quality engineering puts 
efficiency into Shaw machines 


The cost-cutting performance of every Francis Shaw machine and its 
thorough dependability are the result of long experience and unvarying 
high standards of engineering in every detail of manufacture. 

Close-limit accuracy and rigorous inspection during manufacture 
guarantee to the user a consistently high quality output from Francis 
Shaw equipment. 

























PLASTIC EXTRUDER 
Fine temperature 
control is a vital fea- 
ture of Francis Shaw 
extruders All electric heating in 
separate zones is provided, each zone 
being separately controlled by pro- 
portioning instruments. A wide 
range of screw and die designs is 
available for the production of piping, 
sheeting, sections and the sheathing 
and insulation of cables 

Extruder sizes from 1” to 12 














| CALENDER. A comprehensive range of Francis 
Shaw Calenders is available for the processing of 
—) all rubber and plastic materials. Flood Lubri- 












cation and hydraulic roll balancing available on all production 
sizes. Roll Bending can be fitted as an —s il refinement All 
sizes available from 13” x 6” to 92” x . Two-, Three- and 






Four-Bowl Designs 






INTERMIX. A robust, high efficiency Heavy Duty | 
Internal Mixer for mixing plastic compounds at 
lower-than-normal temperatures. It is supplied 
with steam heating for plastics and other materials, and the 
exclusive rotor design ensures consistent high quality mixing 


QUALITY ENGINEERING FOR QUANTITY PRODUCTION 


Francis Shaw are available for the design, manufacture, 
and installation of a wide range of processing equipment 


FRANCIS SHAW & GCOMPANY LIMITED MANCHESTER 11 ENGLAND 
TELEPHONE EAST 1415-8 TELEGRAMS CALENDER MANCHESTER TELEX 66-357 





LONDON OFFICE 22 GREAT SMITH STREET SWI PHONE ABBEY 3245 GRAMS VIBRATE LONDON TELEX 2-2250 
FRANCIS SHAW (CANADA) LTD GRAHAMS LANE BURLINGTON ONTARIO CANADA 
TELEPHONE NELSON 4-2350 TELEGRAMS CALENDER BURLINGTON CHAS 
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MBO 1 DN 


New, Higher Density Zinc Oxide 






































HERE ARE OTHER 
IMPORTANT REASONS WHY 
AZODOX IS BEST FOR YOU 


Increased Mixing Capacity. AZODOX 
incorporates readily, disperses com- 
pletely in both hard and soft stocks, at 
high or low concentrations, on the mill 
or in the Banbury. No hard-crusted ag- 
glomerates are present in AZODOX to 
cause mixing and dispersion difficulties. 


Physical Properties Unchanged 
Except for Density. Surface area, par- 
ticle size and shape, color and all other 
physical properties of AZO-ZZZ, Amer- 
ican Process, zinc oxides are unaltered. 
Apparent density only is changed. All 
chemical properties are unchanged. 


Flows More Freely, Less Dusting 
than conventional zinc oxides. 


AZODOX Cuts Your Costs. Faster 
handling, easier storing, quicker mixing 
save you money. 

AZODOX is factory-tested and proved. 
Now available in sample lots or carload 
quantities for your use at the same 
price of conventional zinc oxides. 
AZODOX available in surface treated 
form if desired. 
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STORES 
iN 


AZODOxX is a revolutionary new 

form of zinc oxide (de-aerated). 

With twice the density, half the bulk of 
conventional zinc oxides, AZODOX is 
the answer to your storage problem. 
AZODOX comes to you in an easy-to- 
handle small package, shaped to permit 
closely packed, unitized shipments. 
And the perfect texture of the material 
remains unchanged. 


AZODOX is available in all grades of 


American process lead-free zinc oxide. 


inc sales company 


Distributors for 


AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING COMPANY 





STRENGTH... 
that’s what 


FORTISAN-36 
assures 


FIRESTONE 


auto hoses f 


Firestone uses Fortisan-36 to shape 21 differ- 
ent radiator hoses. This remarkable rein- 
forcement yarn with high tensile strength 
and excellent stability gives you improved 
performance with less weight. 





Firestone finds Fortisan-36’s excellent sta- 
bility lets you form and cure hose easily to 





any shape. You get longer life and excellent 
flexibility. Ask Firestone about this proved 
performer. See how performance-tested 
Fortisan-36 rayon takes the woes out of hose. 

Celanese Corporation of America, Sales 
Development Department, Textile Division, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 


Celanese®  Fortisan® 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 180 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Room 10-141 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois. 
P. O. Box 1414, Charlotte 1, N. C.: 200 Boylston St., Chestnut Hill 67, Mass., 819 Santee St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


EXPORT SALES: Amcel Co., Inc. and Pan Amcel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
IN CANADA: Chemcell Fibres Limited, 1600 Dorchester Street West, Montreal, Quebec. 


Fortisan-36...a industrial fiber 
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LIGHT LOADING FOR EXTRA BRIGHTNESS 


There’s ready wetting and easy dispersion in store for users of 
UNITANE O-220. High opacity and clear color tone are the 
result . . . an economical result because of the unsurpassed 
whitening power of this titanium dioxide pigment. 

Production people will appreciate the freedom from agglom- 
eration... the non-reactivity with rubber chemicals... the 
minimum loading requirements. The only effect of UNITANE 
O-220 in rubber compounding is the production of top-quality 
whites and pastels. 

Full information and samples will be gladly furnished by your 
Cyanamid Pigments representative. 





WHITER AND BRIGHTER 
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because 


[JNITANE* 0-220 


TITANIUM DIOXIDE 
is made to give rubber 


its ultimate in whiteness 


— CYANAMTD bs 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
Pigments Division 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N.Y 
Branch Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


WITH UNITANE 
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Mr. Cuimco Says.. A\ 





A CLIMCO LINER 











iT I 


Climco Liners last longer because of their 
non-sticking quality, increased tensile 
strength and lasting flexibility. 


In addition to reducing fabric purchases, 
Climco Liners also cut production costs — 
because they separate perfectly from the 
stock, down-time due to stock adhesions is —— 
eliminated. Tackiness of the stock is pre- 
served, gauges are more easily maintained 

and latitude in compounding is enlarged. 
There is no lint or ravelings with Climco 
Liners and they can be stored horizontally 

if desired. 





ILLUSTRATED 
LINER BOOKLET 


Tells all about Climco Liners 
ond Linerette and how to get 


Since 1922 Climco Processed Liners have 
proved their worth to the rubber industry. 


Give them a trial in your plant. 


better service from liners, 
Write for your copy now. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Ave. « Cleveland 27, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: "BLUELINER” 


LINERETT 
reatment Containg 
- OlLo 


PROCESSED LINERS 
Serving the Industry Since 192] 
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. and for personal attention 
your synthetic rubber orders. . . 
I'd suggest ASRC! 





ASRC offers you highest quality synthetic rubber . . . efficient service 
that is timed to your needs... . personal attention to your orders . = 
prompt shipments. You will find it pays to rely on ASRC for quality 


products and quality service! 
CURRENT POLYMERS 


COLD CLASS HOT CLASS 


ASRC 1500 Staining ASRC 1004 Staining 

ASRC 1502 Non-Staining ASRC 1006 Non-Staining 
ASRC 1503 Non-Staining ASRC 1009 Non-Staining 
ASRC 3105 Non-Staining ASRC 1018 Non-Staining 
ASRC 3110 Non-Staining ASRC 1019 Non-Staining 


COLD OIL 


ASRC 1703 Non-Staining 
ASRC 1708 Non-Staining 


AMERICAN SYNTHETIC RUBBER CORPORATION .... 


Plant and General Offices: Louisville, Ky. arr 


Sales Offices: 500 5th Ave., New York 36, N. Y. « Midwest Sales Office: 22 Riverbend Pkwy., Fremont, Ohio 
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REVIEW 


by Melvin Nord 


Molding Rubber Foam Latex Strips 


U.S. Patent 2,835,924, issued May 27, 1958, 
to William H. Schmeling, assigned to General 
Motors Corp., describes a method for making 
rubber foam latex strips. 

As seen in the diagram, which shows a mold- 
ing apparatus and a view of the molding cavity, 
the numeral 20 designates an endless flexible 
mold part, made from elastomeric material, that 
is continuously moved in the direction of the 
arrow (21) and maintained under a suitable 
tension as it passes over rollers (22 and 22’) 
by driving means not shown. The mold part (20) 


Wiclianintal 
VEGETABLE 
OILS 


rubber substitutes 


Types, grades and blends 
for every purpose, wherever 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 
can be used in production 
of Rubber Goods— 

be they Synthetic, Natural, 
or Reclaimed. 


A long established and proven product. 


THE CARTER BELL MFG. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 








Represented by 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 
Akron, Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, Trenton, Denver, 
Albertville, (Ala.), Greenville, (S, C.) 


has a continuously extending cavity (24) ex- 
posed to a surface (26) by an opening (28) that 
has inclined sides so that a preformed portion 
of a strip or cork (30) may be tightly and cor- 
rectly positioned in it to form a closed mold 
cavity (25). The specific form of the strip sub- 
sequently formed in the mold cavity may be 
of any desired shape. The form illustrated shows 
a cross-sectional shape designed to mold an 
automobile door sealing strip. 

A filling nozzle (40) leading from a supply 
chamber (42) extends into the open mold cavity 
(24) before it has been closed by the strip (30) 
and extends a suitable distance into the mold 
cavity (25) after it has been closed so the flow- 
able material from the chamber (42) may be 
longitudinally injected into the mold cavity 
through a nozzle tip, not shown, at substantially 
atmospheric pressure and be directed to the cen- 
tral portion of the cross-section of mold cavity 
in the direction of travel of the mold part (20) 
and the preformed corking strip (30). The two 
pressure rollers (34) are located in a plane 
normal to the travel of the closed mold to tightly 
force the strip (30) into the opening (28) to 
minimize the escape of molding material around 
the edges of the corking strip (30). 

A number of suitably located rollers (44) 
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HYDRAULIC 
PLASTIC and RUBBER 





BUILT IN ALL SIZES 
_. STANDARD and SPECIAL 


@ All Steel Construction 
Heavy Rolled Steel Frame — Minimum Deflection 


®@ Designed .To Your Requirements 
Various Ram Diameters, Platen Sizes, 
Strokes or Openings 


® Chromed Steel Rams 
® Bronze Replaceable Liners 
@ Adjustable Guides 


For Easy Adjustment and Removal 


® Removable Ram & Pot 


AJAX 
HYDRAULIC 
PRESSES 


Real improvements in press design and construction. An all 
steel, heavy duty press designed to increase production and pro- 
vide low maintenance and operating costs. Ajax presses are 


custom built to produce quality products — rubber & plastic. 


' WRITE OR PHONE FOR A PROMPT QUOTATION 
AJAX 6000 TON FORGING PRESS 


Leading Builders of Forging Machinery and Presses — since 1875 


é 
pt MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1441 CHARDON RD. CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
TELEPHONE KEnmore 1-1010 
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COLORS & PIGMENTS 


PATENT REVIEW 


axially align the parts defining the closed mold 
cavity at the entrance and exit ends of the heat- 
ing apparatus (46), so that the mold cavity is 
in correct axial alignment as it passes through 
the heating chamber. 

It is apparent that if the mold part (20) is of 
elastomeric material, the strip molded in the 
mold cavity must not adhere to the surface por- 
tions of the mold cavity when the material is 
being formed and bonded to the preformed por- 
tion of the strip. This can be readily accomplished 
by suitably coating the mold with a suitable mold 
lubricant. 

The roller (22) is curved to flex the elas- 
tomeric material of the mold part (20) and 
thereby facilitate the continuous removal of the 
finished strip (50) as it passes from the mold 
cavity. 


Vulcanization of Butyl Rubber 


U.S. Patent 2,830,970, issued April 15, 1958 to 
Pliny O. Tawney, assigned to United States Rub- 
ber Co., describes a new method of vulcanizing 
butyl rubber. According to the invention, butyl 
rubber is vulcanized by heating with a 2, 6-di 
(acyloxymethyl) - 4 - hydrocarbylphenol and a 
heavy metal halide. The cure is carried out at 
temperatures of 150 to 190°C. The resulting 
vulcanizates are said to have remarkable resist- 
ance to oxidation and to exposure at elevated 
temperatures. 


Agglomeration of Compounding Ingredients 


U.S. Patent 2,834,991, issued May 20, 1958, 
to Albert F. Hardman and assigned to Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., describes a method for com- 
pounding ingredients for rubber so as to eliminate 
certain health hazards and handling problems 
in the use of finely powdered ingredients. 

Because of the required use of finely powdered 
organic ingredients in the compounding of natural 
and synthetic rubber, certain problems develop 
for the rubber goods manufacturer. For example, 
in normal production operations, there may be a 
substantial loss of particles which are light enough 
to be blown into the surrounding air. Such losses, 
due to the high price of many of the materials 
involved, represent a substantial increase in cost 
of production. In addition, the presence of these 
tiny dust particles in the air surrounding produc- 
tion operations results in the contamination of 
other materials. 

Certain of the powders used in the compound- 
ing of natural and synthetic rubbers create serious 
health hazards because of their tendency to be 
blown into the surrounding air, causing irritation 
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ORILLEO -TYPE 


Cpecty ROLLS 

















UNITED Precision Ground, DRILLED-TYPE ROLLS, 
the result of careful metallurgical control over raw ma- 
terials, and of strict quality control in every phase of 
manufacture... 

MAINTAIN A UNIFORM ROLL SURFACE TEMPER- 
ATURE throughout, with minimum deviation at any 
point. 

ASSURE FULL RANGE HEATING and cooling over 
wide temperature ranges. 

PROVIDE ACCURATE, QUICKLY RESPONSIVE 
TEMPERATURE CONTROL. 

UTILIZE FULL ROLL FACE with new, ring closure 
type designs. 

PERMIT ADJUSTMENT OF RING CLOSURE 
GASKET AND BOLTS, WITH ROLL IN PLACE in 
calender or mill, thus eliminating production downtime 
due to roll removal. 

MAINTAIN CORRECT DEPTH OF CHILL for iron or 
alloy iron rolls. 

ARE ENGINEERED AND DESIGNED FOR MAXI- 
MUM HEAT TRANSFER RATE with accurately 
drilled, fluid passages. 


UNITED 


ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Plants at © Pittsburgh © Vandergrift © Youngstown Designers and Builders of Ferrous and Nonferrous Rolling Mills. 
Canton * Wilmington Mill Rolls, Auxiliary Mill and Processing Equipment, Presses and 
SUBSIDIARIES: Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio 
Stedman Foundry and Machine 
Company, Inc., Avrora, Indiana 


other heavy machinery. Manufacturers of Iron, Nodular Iron and 


Steel Castings and Weldments 
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Problem: 
rising production costs 


Solution: 


French Side Plate 
MOLDING PRESSES 


804 Ton Side Plate Press 
24"' Stroke 

4''-6"' Openings 

37"' Daylight 

42"' x 42" Pressing Surface 


@ Minimize Maintenance with French patented 
press design for greater rigidity. 


@ Get More Usable Mold Capacity with exclu- 


sive hot plate construction. 


@ Minimize Scrap through greater efficiency at ex- 
treme limits of pressing surface. 


@ Minimize Deflection — improve close tolerance 
molding — get fewer rejects. 


Ask us how you can beat high costs with a 
French Molding Press . . . custom designed 
to your requirements, at standard press 
prices. 


2 


4 re .- 


HYDRAULIC PRESS DIVISION 
Representatives Across The Nation 
Boston—New York—Cleveland 
Chicago—Denver—Los Angeles 
Akron—Buffalo—Detroi 


THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 
1022 Greene St., Piqua, Ohio 


PATENT REVIEW 


to the mucous membranes in the mouths and 
nasal passages of the workmen who must breathe 
the contaminated air. The class of ingredients 
known as organic accelerators are particularly 
objectionable in this respect. 

In the present invention, these ingredients are 
prepared in an agglomerated form, thus elimi- 
nating these problems. It has been found that 
the agglomerates of the powdered material can 
be prepared by mixing it with a binder for the 
individual particles and a wetting agent. This 
binder is compatible with the rubber in which 


POWDERED PIGMENT 


LATEX Ta 


aa Ae 


e WETTING AGENT 








~-> REMOVAL OF EXCESS 
WATER 
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AGGLOMERATED PIGMENT 


the compounding ingredient is to be used, as is 
the wetting agent which causes the particles to 
be coated by the binder and, in some cases, will 
prevent the generation of objectionable static 
electrical charges on the finished product. The 
mixing operation can be carried out in aqueous 
suspension, the consistency of which can vary 
from that of a thick paste to an aqueous slurry. 
After thorough mixing, as by stirring, any excess 
water is removed by filtration and drying until 
the water content is between about 20 to 40 per 
cent by weight of the total mixture. In this form, 
the mixture can be shaped in any kind of pellet- 
forming apparatus, such as a molding press, cor- 
rugated rolls or an extrusion mill. The process 
is shown schematically in the accompanying dia- 
gram. 

The purpose of the binder is to hold the in- 
dividual particles of powder together in an ag- 
glomerate. It has been found that by mixing the 
accelerators with about 1 to 10 per cent of their 
weight (based on dry rubber content) of a rubber 
latex, including latices of any natural or syn- 
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R. A. B. R. M. 


Conductive Rubber: 
Its Production, 
Application 

and Test Methods 

by R. H. Norman 


(RABRM Manual No. 1) 


Technical Manuals 


The first of four technical manuals produced by staff members of the Research 
Association of British Rubber Manufacturers, this publication surveys a whole mass 
of results and presents the main conclusions in a form which can be readily used 
by the industry. The manual deals extensively with the conductive and antistatic 
classes of rubber. The effects of stress, time and other variables on resistivity are 
covered as are test methods and the uses of conductive rubber. A complete index 


is provided. 99 pages. $3 00 
a 





Ebonite: 
Its Nature, Properties 


and Compounding 
by J. R. Scott 


(RABRM Manual No. 2) 


A mine of basic information which will enable the manufacturer of hard rubber 
(ebonite) to provide products that will give the best possible service. It gives the 
results of investigations into the dependence of mechanical, electrical and other 
properties on composition, vulcanization, etc. It covers such subjects as improving 
the resistance to "plastic yield" and reducing surface deterioration in light. 
Resistance to swelling action of organic liquids and solvents is also discussed. 294 


pages. 8 00 
$8. 





Analysis of Rubber 
and 


Rubber-Like Polymers 
by W. €. Wake 


(RABRM Manual No. 3) 


The first modern work devoted solely to this important subject to be published 
in the English language. In addition to an analysis of natural and synthetic rubbers, 
the author deals with polyethylene, PVC, PVDC, PVA and the polyurethares. Also 
discussed are the identification of compounding ingredients used in these polymers. 
This thorough and useful work will unquestionably become a standard and is a 
must for all interested in the analysis of rubber and rubber-like polymers. 250 pages. 


$8.00 





Reinforcement 
of Rubbers 


by D. Parkinson 


(RABRM Manual No. 4) 


The completeness of the coverage offered in this manual is indicated by the topics 
discussed which include pertinent analyses of the properties of carbon blacks and 
their influence on unvulcanized rubber; factors affecting reinforcement; influence 
of blacks upon vulcanized rubbers; effect of non-black fillers on natural rubber; 
dispersion of carbon black in rubber; influence of milling procedure; surface 
porosity of carbon black; thermodynamics and reinforcement, and much, much 


$4.00 


more. 102 pages. 





USE THIS HANDY 
COUPON TO ORDER 


YOUR COPIES... 


RUBBER AGE 
101 West 31st Street 
New York 1, New York 
Please send me: [ ] Conductive Rubber @ $3.00 [_] Ebonite @ $8.00 
~) Analysis of Rubber @ $8.00 [| Reinforcement @ $4.00 
[_] Payment Enclosed ] Bill Me 





WEATHERING 
LIGHT "AGING 


RUBBER PRODUCTS 


can be determined 


with SPEED and ACCURACY in 


ATLAS-OMETERS 
WEATHER-OMETER ® 


A constant volume of 
air at a controlled tem- 
perature in the heavily 
insulated cabinet, main- 
tains uniform predeter- 
mined specimen tem- 
peratures regardless of 
variations in room 
conditions. 

Automatic control of 
humidities up to dew 
point is available as 
optional equipment. 

All automatic controls 
are located on the front 
panel of the Weather- 
Ometer directly above 
the door of the test 
chamber. 

Both horizontal and 
vertical testing is available. Shallow containers are used for 
semi-liquid materials and vertical panels for solid materials. 

Source of radiation is two Atlas enclosed violet carbon arcs. 

Complete technical information on the DMC Model and 
other Weather-Ometers is contained in the new Weather- 
Ometer catalog. Copy on request. 


FADE-OMETER ° 


The Atlas Fade-Ometer has world-wide acceptance as 
the standard machine for testing the action of sunlight 
on materials. 

A wide range of industrial products are tested daily in 
Atlas Fade-Ometers to determine the deterioration of 
materials due to the action of sunlight. 

From 21 to 126 samples, depending on size, can be 
simultaneously exposed to the light of the Atlas Enclosed 
Carbon Arc. Temperature is controlled automatically and 
humidity is furnished by evaporation from a constant water 
reservoir. Operation of the Fade-Ometer is completely 
automatic, permitting the machine to be left in continuous 
24-hour operation. 

The Carbon Arc Lamp in the Fade-Ometer produces radia- 
tion at the sample similar to eunlignt, both as to intensity 
and spectral distribution. . , 

If your product is subject 
to deterioration by sunlight 
our engineers, with over a 
quarter of a century of ex- 
perience in predetermining 
the fading of materials, 
can help you. Catalog with 
technical information on 
request, 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 
4114 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 


Manufacturers of accelerated testing equipment for over a quarter 
of a century. 





WEATHER-OMETERS* 


" FADE: OMETERS 7: “LAUNDER- OMETERS 


PATENT REVIEW 


thetic rubber, firmly bonded pellets of the powder 
can be prepared which hold together during 
normal handling operations but which disperse 
readily into and through the rubber when the 
pellets are mixed with rubber during milling. 

The wetting agent which is mixed with the 
powder and binder causes the individual powder 
particles to be coated by the binder. Certain 
wetting agents have the additional advantage of 
functioning as an inhibitor of static electrical 
charges which tend to form on the powdered 
particles during preparation. Examples of suit- 
able wetting agents are any of the commercially 
available wetting agents such as those containing 
the alkali metal, ammonium, and amine salts of 
saturated or unsaturated fatty acids having from 
12 to 24 carbon atoms. 


Curable Polyurethane-Urea Elastomers 

U.S. Patent 2,835,654, issued May 20, 1958, 
to Albert S. Carter and Maurice L. Ernsberger, 
assigned to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
describes a process for the production of curable 
polyurethane-urea elastomers containing the resi- 
dues of high molecular weight glycols. 

The elastomers are formed by the reaction of 
high molecular weight bis-chloroformates, phos- 
gene, and primary diamines. The resulting elas- 
tomeric product may be cured by heating with 
a diisocyanate. 


Other Patents Of Interest 
Subject Inventor or Assignee Patent No. Date 


Goodyear Tire & 2,821,294 1/28/58 
Rubber Co. 


Tank linings 


Method of drying Dow Chemical 2,821,459 28/58 
latex - spun prod- Co. 
ucts 


Coating surface by Willi E. Hummel 2,821,487 
spraying white- 
wall tire walls 


Fire resistant com- B. F. Goodrich 2,821,514 
position of silicate, Co. 
refractory and 
nitrile-type rubber 


Rubber glove with Surety Rubber 2,821,718 
reinforced turn- Co. 
back cuff 





Copies of any patents, including those described 

here, are available from the Commissioner of 

Patents, Washington 25, D. C., for 25 cents each. 
Do not send stamps. 
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1 PERMANENTLY-ATTACHED 2 CONTINUING ECONOMY 


HOSE COUPLINGS COST 
LESS than re-attachable 
couplings. Modern hose is 
of such good quality, lasts 
so long, by the time hose 
needs replacing so do 
re-attachable couplings. 


WITH PERMANENTLY- 
ATTACHED COUPLINGS. 

You do away with hidden 
expenses involved in 
reconditioning re-attachable 
couplings. No time lost, l 
paper work, no shipping, etc. 


MAUROWTA) 

why 

permanently- 

attached 

couplings 
mean 
better 
Service, 


bigger’ 


profits! 


2 
©) MACHINE-ATTACHED FOR 4 LEAK-PROOF WITH 
PRECISION FITTING AND FULL-FLOW 


FULL FLOW. You get a 
permanently fitted 
coupling every time... 
there’s never a chance of 
possible costly damage 


to hose. 


DIAMETER INSIDE. Scovill 
permanently-attached 

couplings are made 
from 


with ductile copper-alloy 


flow tube 


olid brass forging 


For gasoline-pump hose... permanently-attached hose couplings by I Of OA | iL L 


BER. 


Fo. complete pec 


La olin pump nose 


write to Scovill Man 


Merchandise D 
Waterbt 


Bulletin No 


99 Mill St 


Ask for 


fications on 
coupling 


ifacturing Co 


20, Conn 


570-H. 
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‘ss.and a carload and a half 
of research” 





Never ordered research by the carload? 


Perhaps you just haven't /hought of it that way. For with every 
pound of SYNPOL you buy you receive the benefit of some of the 


finest research in the business. 


Texas-U.S. Chemical Company research, for example, brought 
you the widest line of clear polymers in the industry, including the 


newest and lightest oil-extended polymers available. 


TEXUS research made possible the recent introduc tion of the first 
commercially proved and commercially available Ultra-Dispersed 
Black Masterbatch—a technological breakthrough the industry 


had sought for years. 


This year alone, TEXUS research has already brought you a total 
of seven* new SBR rubbers. And it is now at work on advances in 
synthetic rubber technology which promise to open up a whole new 


vista of end product possibilities. 


Important and expanding TEXUS research programs will continue 
to offer significant polymer improvements to advance your 


product, process, and sales performance. 


This is a Promise in Action...from TEXUS 








*New SYNPOLS Non-Staining, Non-Discoloring Rubbers 


8000 — Hot, high Styrene (43 pts.) » Premium rubber at regular price 
8200 — Extremely light-colored polymer + 37.5 parts naphthenic oil « low ash content 
8201 — 50 parts naphthenic oil, low ash content polymer for light-colored applications 


Mechanically Mixed, Uitra-Dispersed Black Masterbatches 


8150— 50 parts HAF 

8250 — 50 parts HAF, 25 parts highly aromatic oil 

8251 — 75 parts HAF, 37.5 parts highly aromatic oil 
8253 — 60 parts FEF, 37.5 parts naphthenic oil « non-staining 











SYNPOL ® 


TEXAS-U. S. CHEMICAL COMPANY 


260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 











The standard by which other presses are judged 





Single Opening Belt Press for vulcanizing 
rubber belting. Press is equipped with 
hydraulic stretcher and clamping units 
mounted at the ends of the moving platen. 
Press capacity is 3,180 tons. Size of heating 
platens is 634” x 30/0’. Maximum working 
pressure is 2,250 psi. Other sizes available. 
Send for full details without obligation. 





The proof of any press is its performance; excellence invariably 


shows up in service. How to be sure of quality when you choose 


a press? Simply look for the name ‘R. D. Wood’ on the nameplate. 


In every R. D. Wood Press, sound design, select materials, 


skilled craftsmanship combine to give you over-all efficiency, 


operating ease, production economy and long service. Write for 


engineering data on R. D. Wood Presses for the rubber industry. 





Mf 





R. DB. WOOD COMPANY 


PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING © PHILADELPHIA 5, PENNSYLVANIA 
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nothing 
can 
add 
mileage 
fo 
tires 
like 
Vulcan ’ 
can! 
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CABOT. GODFREY L. CABOT, INC., Boston, Massachusetts 








POLYMER 


*Registered 


Trade Mark | CORPORATION 


| LuMiTeo 





SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
LATICES 


Available now, from Polymer’s new 
latex plant—*Polysar Latex 721—a 
high solids, large particle size, styrene- 
butadiene latex designed for use in 
foam rubber. 

Polysar Latex 721 gives you better 
ageing qualities ... less mould shrink- 
age...a more uniform latex 
compositionthan natural rubber latex, 
together with excellent mechanical 
and storage stability. It is completely 
compatible with natural rubber latex 
and results in the same good cushion- 
ing characteristics because the load 
carrying capacities are essentially 
equivalent. Used in combination with 
natural rubber latex, this new Polysar 








Pol. -ar Latex| 721 | 


ee- aa new foam latex 








latex promotes rapid, fluid foam for- 
mation to give you good moulding 
qualities. 

Polysar Latex 721 is ideally suited 
to moulded applications, such as auto- 
motive seating, mattresses and pillows. 
It also offers important product 
advantages to manufacturers of sheet 
and slab stock for the furniture industry. 
The uniform particle size of Polysar 
Latex 721 should also prove useful to 
processors of various latex-based 
adhesives and coatings. 

For complete data concerning the 
properties and application of Polysar 
Latex 721, write to our Sales and 
Technical Service Division. 


POLYMER CORPORATION LIMITED * SARNIA * CANADA 


Distributors in 27 Countries 
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Curiosity os 
killedthe @ 4 
Cal... 








but if you really want to know about 
witco-continental carbon blacks, 
you'll find nothing but benefits in their 
uniform high quality backed by efficient 
technical service. Both channel and furnace 
blacks are available in grades exactly right 
for your natural or synthetic rubber formulation. 
You can’t buy better. 


Witco Chemical Company 
Continental Carbon Company 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Chicago - Boston - Akron - Atlanta - Houston « Los Angeles - San Francisco « London and Manchester, England 





well make 
the press 


YOU NAME THE MATERIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Just tell us the nature of the material—polyester, acrylic, fiber glass, rubber, or whatever—and give us 
your production specifications. We’ll build the right compression molding press to meet your needs. 


Erie Foundry regularly builds hydraulic molding presses in capacities of 25 to 4,000 tons. Our advanced 
design control systems will apply forces accurately and precisely, maintain platen temperatures within close 
tolerances, and perform molding cycles with split-second timing. Versa- 
tility is built in so that a wide range of molding jobs can be handled. 





Write now for your copies of our descriptive bulletins on Erie Foundry 
hydraulic presses for rubber and plastics. 





Hydraulic Press Division 


ERIE FOUNDRY co. ERIE PA. THE GREATEST NAME IN 


FORGING SINCE 18695 
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FINEST 
WHITEWALL 
TIRES... 


begin with 
Glidden Zopaque” 
Titanium Dioxide 






Whitewaill tires retain their original whiteness and withstand 
the effects of sunlight and extreme weather when pigmented 
possesses outstanding pigmentary characteristics. It imparts 
maximum opacity, high hiding power and tinting strength. 


sete nee renee 


more easily, more readily. 


Find out about Glidden Zopaque Titanium Dioxide — how 


wereterees sa 


FINEST PIGMENTS FOR INDUSTRY 
The Glidden Company 

Chemicais—Pigments—Metais Division 
Baitimore 26, Maryland 




















Pureco 
“Dry-Ice” or 
Bulk Liquid CO, 


will help you solve 


that TOUGH 
DEFLASHING PROBLEM 


Many manufacturers are finding that rubber tumbling with 
Pureco CO, saves money and produces a smoothly deflashed 
product. 

The best way to use “Dry-Ice” or bulk liquid CO. depends 
on numerous factors—the number and kind of parts to b: 
deflashed, the type of tumbler equipment used and the estab- 
lished production set-up. 

Your Pureco representative will be glad to talk over your 
problem and arrange a test run on parts you select. There 
is no obligation for this technical service—and you'll quickl, 
see how deflashing with Pureco “Dry-Ice” or bulk liquid CO, 
can save you time, money, manpower, and material. 

Contact your nearest Pure Carbonic office or write the 
address below. 


GENO, 


Pure Carbonic Company 


A Division of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated 


150 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





AT THE FRONTIERS OF PROGRESS YOU'LL FIND AN AIR REDUCTION PRODUCT 
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Colombo—The Ceylon government plans to set 
up a factory for the production of motor-car 
tires and tubes as a State-owned enterprise. The 
project is part of technical cooperation agree- 
ments between Ceylon and the Soviet Union. 


Bonn—The Gulf/French Atlantic Hamburg 
Range Freight Conference has equalized the dif- 
ferent freight rates for shipment of certain goods 
from United States Gulf harbors to Rotterdam/ 
Antwerp on one side and Hamburg/Bremen on 
the other. The previous surcharge of about 10 
per cent on shipment of some goods, including 
synthetic rubber, to Hamburg or Bremen has 
been removed. 


New Delhi—The change-over to the metric sys- 
tem of weights and measures has begun in India 
to replace the present method inherited from the 
British. This project is expected to take ten years 
to complete. 


British East Africa—Imports of rubber tires and 
tubes into Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika, in the 
first quarter of this year were down by £21,000 
compared with the corresponding period last year. 
The value of these imports now stands at 
£ 867,000. 


Ottawa—Submarine Cables, Ltd., owned jointly 
by Siemens Edison Swan, Ltd. and the Telegraph 
Construction and Maintenance Co., Ltd., has 
been awarded a $2'% million contract by the 
Canadian Overseas Telecommuncations Corp., to 
manufacture and establish a four hundred mile 
submarine telephone cable system between the 
mainland of Canada and Newfoundland. The 
system will be capable of carrying 120 two-way 
telephone circuits simultaneously over a single 
conductor. 


Canberra—The Australian House of Representa- 
tives has passed proposals to reduce duties on 
imports of rubber and latex, effective October 2. 
A spokesman said the duties on rubber and rubber 
latex, whether natural or synthetic, would be re- 
duced from 4d. to 2d. per pound. At the same 
time, a by-law item was passed which permits the 
duty-free entry of rubber and rubber latex if 
satisfactory arrangements have been made for 
the disposal of the Papuan (New Guinea) crop. 


Kuala Lumpur—The Malayan Planting Indus- 
tries Employers’ Association and the National 
Union of Plantation Workers have met in Kuala 
Lumpur in a new attempt to reach a settlement of 
the nine-month-old wage dispute. 
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How to arrest its attack on rubber products 


Ozone attack is now recognized as the 
major cause of cracking and checking 
in stressed rubber products. 

The mechanism of this type of de- 
terioration is attributed to the chemical 
attack of ozone upon the carbon-to- 
carbon double bonds of unsaturated 
elastomers. Through a rather complex 
reaction the double bond is broken. This 
places additional stress upon adjacent 
chains and increases their sensitivity 
to ozone attack. Thus a continuing 
reaction occurs, leading to the develop- 
ment of fissures perpendicular to the 
direction of the stress. 

To combat the deteriorating effects 
of ozone, rubber chemists have several 
approaches open to them: 

(1) Addition of waxes which migrate 

to surface areas 


(2) Protection of surface areas with 

an inert coating 

(3) Incorporation of antiozonants 

Of these three methods, the use of 
antiozonants is the most effective for 
rubber products under stress. Anti- 
ozonants are easily incorporated into 
the rubber during processing and 
slowly exude to the surface during use. 
Because they interrupt the chain-break- 
ing reaction between ozone and unsat- 
urated elastomers, antiozonants pro- 
vide a continuing protection which 
cannot be equalled by any physical 
method. 

Eastman’s Eastozone antiozonants 
protect rubber products more effec- 
tively at lower cost than do other types 
of commercially-used antiozonants. 
Using Eastozone antiozonants, com- 


pounders often can cut antiozonant re- 
quirements in half and still get the same 
ozone resistance, measured by static or 
dynamic exposure tests. 

Give your mechanical goods or tire 
stocks maximum service life at mini- 
mum cost by incorporating Eastozone 
antiozonants in your rubber recipes. 
Ask your Eastman representative for 
samples and a copy of Bulletin 1-102 
“Eastozone Antiozonants for the Rub- 
ber Industry” or write to EASTMAN 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company, kiNGsporT, 
TENNESSEE. 


Chemical Description of Eastman Antiozonants 
Fastozone 30. . N,N'-Di-2-octyl:p phenylenediamine 
Eastozone 3) N N’-Di-3-(5- methylheptyl) .p-phenylenediamine 


EASTOZOME cecemen eerner ancioronance 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tennessee; New York City; Framingham, Massachusetts; Cincinnati; 
Cleveland; Chicago; St. Lovis; Houston. West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co., San Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland; Salt Lake City; Seattle. 
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The Publishers of 
RUBBER AGE 


extend an invitation 


to become 


a subscriber to 


ADHESIVES AGE 


..an urgently-needed 


NEW MAGAZINE 
SERVING THE 
ADHESIVES 
INDUSTRY 


As readers of Rubber Age well know, adhesives are 
becoming an increasingly important part of manufac- 
turing and distribution industries . . . speeding pro- 
duction, cutting costs, making new and improved prod- 
ucts possible—across all industry. There are tre- 
mendous opportunities for growth, expansion, sales and 
profits for men and companies prepared to take ad- 
vantage of them. 


Now ... for the first time—to provide important in- 
formation on all phases of adhesives—there is a 
magazine, ADHESIVES AGE, that deals with ad- 
hesives exclusively; technology, production, applica- 
tion, sales. Think about it! In as much time as you 
want to spend with each issue, you will be expertly 
informed on the developments you are most interested 
in. 


A Subscription will bring you 12 issues 
for only $5.00. Just mail the coupon below. 


ADHESIVES AGE + 101 West 31st Street ¢ N.Y. 1, N. Y. 


Yes! | wont to be a Subscriber to ADHESIVES AGE. Bill me $5 for 
the year (12 issues) starting with the next issue. 
Note: Add 50c for Canadian subscriptions; $1.00 for foreign. 


Name . Title . 


oo Levees shal Home 
_] Business 


Zone State.... 


Company 


Products Made 


OVERSEAS (CONT’D) 


Madrid—Pirelli SA plans to build a rubber goods 
plant at Tarragona. To be set up with additional 
capital of 200 million pesetas, the new enterprise 
is scheduled to be completed in two years. The 
range of production may include foam rubber 
goods. 


Oslo—A Norwegian firm, A/S Askim Gum- 
mivarefabrik, has signed a contract with the Bata 
Shoe Co. of Canada for the production, under 
license, of Bata plastic footwear. The machinery 
required to produce this line will be delivered 
from Canada this year. 


Ghana—R. T. Briscoe (Ghana) Ltd., and the East 
Asiatic Co. of Copenhagen have established a 
2,000 acre rubber plantation at Dixcove. The 
Ghana government has agreed in principle to 
participate. The first planting of 600 acres has 
been made with seedlings from Liberia. 


Ankara—Imports of motor tires in Turkey have 
been running at only half the normal require- 
ments, which has resulted in an acute shortage. 


Sierra Leone—The Sierra Leone government is 
examining the possibility of starting a rubber 
plantation as it is believed that climatic conditions 
are favorable. Ministers from that country have 
recently visited Liberia to discuss the project. 


Kuala Lumpur—Malayan estate workers are be- 
coming more worried about the break-up of 
properties as 8,000 workers have already lost 
their jobs through the break-up of plantations in 
the past 18 months. 


Hythe—A plant for the production of synthetic 
rubber, which is believed to be the world’s most 
modern, has been opened in England. Built at a 
cost of $16,800,000, it was designed and installed 
by Americans. The new facility, Britain’s first 
venture into the bulk manufacture of general 
purpose rubber, is expected to turn out 70,000 
tons a year at full production. 


Belgian Congo—A major increase in the produc- 
tion of rubber is expected to be among the ob- 
jectives of the second Ten-Year Development 
Plan for the Belgian Congo. The area planted 
with rubber is about 200,000 acres, three-quarters 
of which is European owned. Rubber will be 
subject in the common market area to an average 
of the six national duties, but there will be exemp- 
tion for Congo and French Colonial produce. 


Bonn—Farbenfabriken Bayer has secured a $20 
million medium-term loan from the United States 
banking consortium headed by J. P. Morgan & 
Co., New York, N. Y., to consolidate and expand 
its foreign interests held by Bayer Foreign In- 
vestments, Toronto. 
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NAUGATUCK 


NEW LOW-COST, 
NONSTAINING ANTIOXIDANT 


Why pay up to three times as much for 
a phenolic-type nonstaining antioxi- 
dant when NAUGAWHITE provides all 
the protection you need in your manu- 
factured rubber products? 
NAUGAWHITE is a liquid alkylated 
phenol which protects natural rubber, 
SBR and nitrile rubber against light, 
heat and oxygen degradation without 
discoloring the rubber or staining other 
materials by contact migration. It is 
especially useful in white sidewall tire 


carcass compounds, white sidewalls, 
light-colored footwear, molded sun- 
dries, general latex products, foam 
sponge and light-colored products in 
general. In rug backings and foam 
sponge it imparts excellent resistance 
to the combustion products (nitrogen 
dioxide) from natural gas. NAUGA- 
WHITE is easily emulsifiable for use in 
latex. 

The handy request form will bring 
you more details. 


ee ee ae eee ae 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
1122-R Elm Street, Naugatuck, Conn 


[_] Please send data on Naugawhite 
[_] Have your representative call 


[_] Add my name to your mailing list to receive 
rubber chemical technical literature 


NAME 
COMPANY __ 
ADDRESS____ = 


ZONE___STATE 


Naugatuck Chemical 





Division of United States Rubber Company na 


1122-R Elm Street 


ugatuck, Connecticut 


Rubber Chemicals - Synthetic Rubber - Plastics - Agricultural Chemicals - Recisimed Rubber - Latices - CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co., Lid., Elmira, Ontario - CABLE: Rubexpert, #.Y. 





Pneumatic let-off 

reels are quickly, easily 
applied to coils at 

point of use. Drawings 

show pneumatic lifter 
positioning coil over saddle 
block, partially assembled 
reel and completely assembled 
reel feeding wire from 
conventional let-off stand. 


NEAT WAY TO CUT TIRE AND HOSE COSTS 


You gain many advantages with National-Standard 
reelless, palletized wire coils. They add up to 
improved tire bead and hose production at lower 
cost! For example... 


Shipping advantages. Freight tare for incoming wire 
is cut to a fraction. And, no empty reels whatever 
to store, handle or return! 


Handling advantages. Unloading and movement 
in or out of storage takes only half the usual 
time and effort! Safe, easy stacking multiplies 
storage capacity and permits accessibility ideal 


for inventory rotation. 


Production advantages. Unmatched wire protection 
during shipment, storage and handling due to 
complete wrapping. Secondly, longer coil lengths, 
up to 1000 lbs., minimize change-overs. Finally, N-S 
pneumatic let-off reels assure uniform flange pres- 
sure throughout the pay-off, eliminating tangling, 
breaking and down-time. 


Find out what this National-Standard developmenv 
and its improved methods can mean in your par- 
ticular operations. Write for complete information. 


NATIONAL fa) STANDARD 


NATIONAL -STANDARD. Niles, Micn.; tre wire. stainiess 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS, Worcester, Mass fk Q stainiess and plated wire 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY. Secaucus, N. J.; meta! dec 


CROSS PERFORATED METALS, Carbondale, Pa.; 


and plated wires. tiat and ‘ubular braid and wire cord 
ow carbon speciaities + REYNOLDS WIRE, Dixon, IIl.; ndustr 
rent + ATHENIA STEEL, Clifton, N. J.; “at high carbon 


spring steels 


industrial, commercial, and decorative perforated metals 





Good looks, longevity, excellent flex 
CURRENT PHILPRENE POLYMERS life! You can get these qualities in 


NON-PIGMENTED PIGMENTED WITH PHILBLACK* your finished products by using the 
right Philprene polymers. And the 





proper Philprene also will speed up 





mixing and extrusions, control die 
PHILPRENE 1000 PHILPRENE 1009 PHILPRENE 1100 * * . 
PHILPRENE 1001 _ PHILPRENE 1010 PHILPRENE 1104 swell and shrinkage. 
PHILPRENE 1006 PHILPRENE 1018 
PHILPRENE 1019 * * (Pigmented with EPC Black) Take full advantage of Phillips 


technical assistance. Phillips has 





PHILPRENE 1500 PHILPRENE 1601 
PHILPRENE 1502 PHILPRENE 1605 
PHILPRENE 1503 plus the experience, to help you 


up-to-the-minute research facilities, 





with your specific needs. Consult 
PHILPRENE 1703 
PHILPRENE 1706 


PHILPRENE 1803 your Phillips technical representa- 


PHILPRENE 1708 PHILPRENE 1805 tive on processing and production 
PHILPRENE 1712 


problems. ..on any question which 
involves rubber. ‘A trademark 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Rubber Chemicals Division, 318 Water St., Akron 8, Ohio. 

District Offices: Chicago, Dallas, Providence and Trenton 

West Coast: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles, California 

Warehouse Stocks at Akron, Boston, Chicago, Trenton and Toronto, Canada 

Export Sales: 80 Broadway, New York 5, New York 

European Office: Limmatquai 70, Zurich 1, Switzerland 
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Fi lO ute when color counts 


The light color of Piccolyte Resin, coupled 
with its unusual chemical properties, justifies 
use in critical compounding. Piccolyte’s ex- 
cellent resistance to oxidation is of special 
value in this wide field of application. 


PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP. 


Clairton, Penna. 
tributed ft 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron 8, Ohio 


SPIROD' 


For Maximum Versatility 


Whether you are extruding plastics that require high pro- 
cessing temperatures or quick-curing compounds Royle Spirod 
—the all purpose, all-electric, completely automatic extruder 
—provides positive temperature control. This versatility is 
the result of combining a proportioning controlled system of 
high velocity evaporative cooling with tubular resistance 
heating to supply constant, accurately zoned processing 
temperatures. 


Send for Bulletin Number 463 


ROYLE 


JOHN ROYLE a SONS PATERSON 


London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Downey, Cal. Tokyo, Japan 
James Day (Machinery) Ltd. V. M. Hovey J. W. VanRiper J. C. Clinefeiter Co. H. M. Royal, Inc. Okura Trading Co., Ltd. 
Hyde Park 2430 - 0456 SHerwood 2-8262 BLackstone 3-9222 TOpaz 1-0371 (56) 2130 - 2149 














Clear, clean Ameripol helps Faber-Castell 
‘““erase uithout a trace’’ 


HERE are two important reasons why 

_ A. W. Faber-Castell Pencil Co. selects 
Ameripol 1006 to make erasers— both 
are related to the light, clear color 
and non-staining characteristics of this 
polymer. 

Erasers made with Ameripol 1006 pro- 
duce erasures that are clean—no stain 
will remain on paper. And it is easier to 
produce the variety of pastel colors that 
mark the sales appeal of A. W. Faber 
erasers on store counters throughout 
the world. 


Produc ing rubber to solve spec ial sales 
needs or product problems is only part 
of Goodrich-Gulf’s program to make 
rubber processing easier and less costly. 
It includes packaging improvements 
that cut handling costs, and facility 
improvements that speed delivery 


and cut warehousing costs. These are 


all reasons Ameripol has become the 
preferred rubber... examples of how 
your company can profit when you 
buy from Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., 


3121 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


? 


ery 


THE PREFERRED RUBRER 


| G> Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 
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; Buy eau 


VIRGIN 
AND 


REPROCESSED 
MOLDING 
POWDERS 


We carry a large inventory of all 
types of thermeplastic scrap and virgin 
molding powders. 


Polyethelene * Polystyrene * Butyrate 

Nylon + Plastisol + Phenolic 

Cellulose acetate + Ethyl cellulose 
Vinyl + Acrylic + Plasticizers 


oe 


514 West 24th Street 


New York 11, N. Y. 
ORegon 5-2350 
* 
CABLE: GEOWOLOCH New York 
% WAREHOUSES: 


1082 Norita Street 
Akron, Ohio 


OFFICES: 


514 West 24th Street 
New York I/, N. Y. 
ORegon 5-2350 


1587 Water Street 432 First Street 

Cuyahoga Falls, O. Jersey City, N. J. 

SWansdale 4-5237 401 West 26th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


« 514 West 24th Street 
New York, N. Y 


1587 Water Street 
Cuyahoga Falls, O. 








COMING EVENTS 


Nov. 17-21. Society of the Plastics In- 
dustry Annual National Conference, 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 5. A.S.M.E. Annual Meet- 
ing, Hotel Statler, New York, N. Y. 


Dec. 2-4. Seventh Annual Wire and 
Cable Symposium, Berkeley-Carteret 
Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J. 


Dec. 4. Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Van Orman Hotel, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


Dec. 5. Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Xmas Party, Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


Dec. 9. Buffalo Rubber Group, Xmas 
Party, Buffalo Trap & Field Club. 


Dec. 12. New York Rubber Group, 
Xmas Party. 


Dec. 12. Boston Rubber Group, Xmas 
Party, Hotel Somerset, Boston, Mass. 


Dec. 13. Southern Ohio Rubber Group, 
Winter Meeting, Miami Valley Coun- 
try Club, Dayton, Ohio. 


Jan. 23, 1959. Akron Rubber Group, 
Sheraton Hotel, Akron, Ohio. 


Jan. 23, 1959. Philadelphia Rubber 
Group, Poor Richard Club, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 


Jan. 30-31, 1959. Southern Rubber 
Group, Statler Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 


Feb. 2, 1959. Washington Rubber 
Group, Army-Navy Club, Washing- 
ton, Cc. 


Feb. 3, 1959. Los Angeles Rubber 
Group, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Feb. 4-6, 1959. American Society for 
Testing Materials, Committee D-11, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Feb. 12, 1959. Fort Wayne Rubber & 
Plastics Group, Winter Meeting, Van 
Orman Hotel, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


March 3, 1959. Buffalo Rubber Group 
Spring Meeting, Hotel Westbrook, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


March 20, 1959. New York Rubber 
Group, Technical ——. Sed 
Hudson Hotel, New York, 


April 3, 1959. Akron Rubber Group, 
Sheraton Hotel, Akron, Ohio. 


April 16, 1959. Fort Wayne Rubber & 
Plastics Group, Spring Meeting, Van 
Orman Hotel, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


May 1, 1959. Joint International Meet- 
ing, Buffalo Rubber Group-Ontario 
Rubber Section, C.I.C., Hotel Shera- 
ton Brock, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


May 12-15, 1959. Division of Rubber 
Chemistry, A.C.S., Spring Meeting, 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


June 4, 1959. New York Rubber Group, 
Summer Outing. 


June 9, 1959. Buffalo Rubber Group, 
Golf Outing, Lancaster Country 
Club. 


Aug. 4, 1959. New York Rubber Group, 
Golf Tournament. 


Oct. 13, 1959. Buffalo Rubber Group, 
Fall Meeting, Hotel Westbrook, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Oct. 16, 1959. New York Rubber 
Group, Fall ae gf ai Hudson 
Hotel, New York, 


Oct. 19-21, 1959. Ninth Canadian High 
Polymer Forum, Guild Inn, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 


Nov. 9-13, 1959. Joint International 
Meeting of Division of Rubber 
Chemistry, A.C.S.; Committee D-11, 
A.S.T.M., and Rubber and Plastics 
Division, A.S.M.E., Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dec. 18, 1959. New York Rubber 
Group, Xmas Party. 


May 24-27, 1960. Division of Rubber 
Chemistry, A.C.S., Spring _ 
Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. 


Sept. 13-16, 1960. Division of Rubber 
Chemistry, A.C.S., Fall Meeting, 
Commodore Hotel, New York, N. Y 


May 16-19, 1961. Division of Rubber 
Chemistry, A. C. S., Spring Meet- 
ing, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 


Sept. 5-8, 1961. Division of Rubber 
Chemistry, Fall Meeting, Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, III. 
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REINFORCED WITH HI-SIL® 233, RESILIENT *RIPPLE® SOLE 
REGISTERS RESOUNDING RECEPTION 


Beebe Rubber Company of Nashua, New Hampshire, is 
the licensed producer of the unique and increasingly pop- 
ular RIPPLE® Sole. Compound requirements are ex- 
treme; a combination of singularly good abrasion, tear, 
and flex life—with outstanding bounce and resilience. 

The ‘‘Vees” molded into the RIPPLE® Sole must re- 
bound from rough and rugged treatment, since only the 
limited area of their crowns constitutes the entire walking 
surface. It’s a job of reinforcement tailor-made for our 
Columbia-Southern Hi-Sil 233, which in Beebe’s judg- 
ment “‘just works out better in our compounds than any 
of the other reinforcers we'd tried.” 


RIPPLE® Soles, as displayed on these shoes by (left to right) Cardone & 
Baker, E. T. Wright, and Buster Brown, are available in red, chocolate, natural, 


grey, black and white. 
*TM—RIPPLE SOLE CORP. 
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Excellent physicals in brightly colored stocks are no 
longer a problem, with Columbia-Southern white rein- 
forcing pigments on the scene. If spectrum-spanning color 
can give your compounds a lift, we suggest you take a 
look at Hi-Sil 233, Silene® EF, or Calcene® TM, NC, or 
CO. Each is tops in its field .. . and should be in your 
formula book. 

For working samples, contact our nearest District Sales 
Office or write direct to Room 1929A at Pittsburgh. 

Columbia-Southern Chemical Corporation, One Gate- 
way Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Offices in fourteen prin- 
cipal cities. In Canada: Standard Chemical Limited. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 











WHERE THERE’S BUSINESS ACTION THERE’S A BUSINESSPAPER 


for information he must have. Carefully, because he’s 
reading for profit, not for pleasure. Thoroughly, because 
he wants to know, what’s in it for me? And, for these 
reasons, he reads the advertising with the same intense 
concentration he devotes to the editorial pages. 


One of the stepping stones to success is the ability to get 
the inside word on what's going on in your business. 
There’s no better source for that word than the business- 
paper serving your particular field. 

In fact, there’s no other source so complete, so timely, so 
authoritative. For tacts. For news of the trade or industry. 
For fresh ideas in design, engineering, production, market- 
ing. For the special information a man in any business 
needs to make decisions. 

The man on the rise, like the man on top, reads his business- 
paper... searchingly, carefully, thoroughly. Searchingly, 


To keep on rising in your field take out your own sub- 
scription to your businesspaper. Then read every issue. 
Searchingly. Carefully. Thoroughly. 


RUBBER AGE 


101 West 31st Street, New York 1, New York 
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means well-packaged cold rubber... 


— and COPO cold rubber is packaged with care and attention to 
PREVENT CONTAMINATION AND INSURE EASE OF HANDLING 


pioneering + uniformity - good service - high quality 


COPOLYMER RUBBER & CHEMICAL CORPORATION « BATON ROUGE 1, LOUISIANA COLD RUBBER SPECIALISTS 











MACHINERY AND MOULDS FOR RUBBER AND PLASTICS 


prev 


the SAIRO .. 


us to 


vulcor 


satio 


Hydroul« 


U. S. PATENT PENDING 


ultiple press for continuous cycle 


extractor for m 


vulcanising, WITH LESS LABOUR and GREATER 


PRODUCTION CONTROL 


THE “SAIRO” PRESS OFFERS GREAT ECONOMICAL AND TECHNICAL ADVANTAGES 





It saves floor space and workers transitional movements 

It comprises 4 presses in one together with its own motor pump 

One worker only required who loads and unloads the moulds in one element 
of the multiple press while the other three elements are vulcanising 

The moulds are easily slid in front of each press without being carried from 
one place to another which increases the already high efficiency of the 
SAIRO press 

In cases where it is necessary to extract the finished article from the moulds. 
the carriage is provided with a hydraulic piston, and if it is required to 
apply pressure to the mould or its parts previous to vulcanisation, a 
tightening device is coupled to the carriage. These accessories may be 
seen in the adjoining engraving and are indispensable to the manufacture 
ot moulded rubber foot-wear 

It is completely automatic, including automatic temperature and vulcanisation 
cycle control 

The SAIRO press is an independent unit comprising its own pressure and 
heating equipment so may be easily moved to any part of the factory 
and thus simplifies factory layout 

We can supply the SAIRO multiple press with electric or steam heated 
platens 

Three models of the SAIRO press are now made of different power and sizes 

The SAIRO'multiple press is more economical than 4 individual presses 


Ask for catalogue containing additional information 


ESTABLISHED SINCE 1909 


REFERENCES IN 
48 DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES 


BARC ELON 


OTHER MACHINERY OF OUR CONSTRUCTION 


Hydraulic presses; Pumps; Accumulators; Mixing and 
Refining Mills; Calenders; Triturators and Pulverisers; 
Moulds for manufacturing rubber footwear. 


Cablegrams: SAGUIX 


50 YEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE 


CORNELLA 


(BARCELONA-SPAIN) 
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Camelback cores with a Syl-off 
coating make tread rubber much 
easier for the end user to handle. 





ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO 


Canaoa 


EVEN THE 
STICKIEST MATERIALS 
COME CLEAN FROM 

PAPER COATED WITH 





If you handle sticky materials you'll want to know 
more about the new Syl-off* anti-adhesive silicone 


coatings for paper and paperboard. 


Manufacturers and processors have already found 
that Syl-off is the most effective coating for camel- 
back cores, interleaving sheets and shipping bags 
or containers for tacky crudes, resins or compounds. 
Paper and paperboard coated with Syl-off save 
waste material and production time. Even the gum- 
miest products come free cleanly, quickly. This bene- 
fits both you in your own plant, and your customer 
when he unpacks your shipments. In addition, a 
Syl-off coating is extremely light in weight . . . can 


save freight on container shipments. 


Syl-off coatings are permanent and economical. They 
will not migrate, transfer, alter the paper stock or 
contaminate your product. Write today for full infor- 


mation and list of suppliers. Dept.921 1. 


*T. M. DOW CORNING CORPORATION 


Dow Corning CORPORATION 
MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 


CLEVELAND DALLAS DETROIT LOS ANGELES NEW YORK WASHINGTON, DO C 


GReat emiTain + fmance er oAiM, Pane 











TITANOX* to the rescue! Part of the appeal of vinyl-covered furniture lies in 


ts light or pastel finish ...and part of the appeal of TITANOX titanium dioxide white 


pigments is how economically they produce properties of whiteness, brightness and opacity 
in plastic or rubber stocks. Whether your formula calls for TITANOX-RA, TITANOX-RA-50 or 
lITANOX-RA-NC, you'll] find these leading white pigments a pleasure to work with—in uni- 
formity that permits easy regulation of opacity and tint, in the contribution they make to 
product durability, and in ease of processing. Titanium Pigment Corporation, 11] Broadway, 


New York 6, N. Y.; offices and warehouses in principal cities. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


*TITANOX is a registered trademark for the full line of titanium pigments offered by Titanium Pigment Corporation. 
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LOWER INSTALLATION AND 
OPERATING COSTS . 


Adamson’s lift-swing 
feature eliminates need * 
for extended pit and 
expensive bridging. For 
example, on a 90” dia. 

door you can use an easily-handled loading bridge 
as short as 22”, 





2 TIGHT, LEAKPROOF SEAL 


Adamson’s special heat-resistant, self-sealing gas- 
ket utilizes vessel’s internal pressure to assure a 
positive, leakproof seal. 


EFFICIENT SLIDE-LOCK 
DESIGN 
Provides virtually 360° of locking 
surface between door and mating 
shell ring. Twice the locking area 
of conventional breech-lock doors! 











We offer a wide range of door sizes 
and pressures, available as integral 
equipment on vessels supplied by us, 
or as separate units for mounting on 
tanks made by other manufacturers. 
Write for catalog No. 562. 


@ 


Here are 6 important reasons why you should specify 
ADAMSON UNITED Hi-Lift Swing Vulcanizer & Autoclave Doors 


\ + ADAMSON UNITED EC 





q@ Adamson 90” dia. Hi-Lift Swing Door installed 
at Johns-Manville Products Corporation, Manville, 
N. J. One of many Adamson doors now in opera- 
tion, or on order, for use in steam-curing 
: TRANSITE® Pipe at J-M Plants in the U. S. and 
ee Canada. 


SAFE, RELIABLE OPERATION 


Equipped with automatic door locking pins. 

Can be furnished with optional steam inter- 
lock controls for complete safety. Other built-in 
safety features included. 


STRONGER 
CONSTRUCTION 


Conventional castings are 
replaced by sturdy pressed 
steel head welded to con- 
tinuous roll forged locking 
rings. 





FAST OPENING AND CLOSING 


Quick-unlocking, vertical-lift action powered 

by hydraulic cylinder. Door swings easily on 
anti-friction and bronze sleeve bearings. Simple, 
trouble-free operation. 





& OMWMPAN Y 


730 CARROLL STREET, AKRON 4, OHIO 


Subsidiary of United Engineering and Foundry Company 
Plants at Pittsburgh, Vandergrift, Wilmington, Youngstown, Canton 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF BASIC MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT FOR COMPLETE PROCESSES 
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CUT YOUR LATEX COMPOUNDING COSTS WITH . .. 
EASY-DISPERSING 


PROTOX zinc oxwes 


START 9 SECONDS 20 SECONDS 15 MINUTES 


Turbulent diffusion is evident In the absence of a dispersant 
throughout the water. and without stirring, much of 


5 grams of Protox-169 zinc The floating Protox mass starts 
the pigment is disseminated. 


oxide were added to 300 cc _— swirling; dispersion begins. 
of distilled water. 


Here you see the spectacular manner in which Protox zinc oxides diffuse when a 
small quantity is added to distilled water . . . without any stirring whatever. Only 
Protox zinc oxides (Nos. 166-168-169) display this phenomenon, which stems 
from their unique coating of zinc propionate* and their freedom from hard-to-dis- 
perse aggregates. This demonstration does not, of course, imply elimination of the 
commonly used dispersants or the omission of pebble-mill or colloid-mill grinding. 


HOW PROTOX ZINC OXIDES CUT YOUR COSTS 
compared with conventional zinc oxides 


1. Shorten grinding time 
2. Require less dispersing agent 
3. Produce dispersions with lower water content 


*U. S. Patents 2,303,329 and 2,303,330 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


Founded 1848 


160 Front Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND OAKLAND LOS ANGELES 


Also Distributed by ff 
VAN WATERS AND ROGERS -- 


SEATTLE PORTLAND (ORE.) SPOKANE VANCOUVER, B.C. DALLAS HOUSTON wa é 
ST. LAWRENCE CHEMICAL COMPANY, LTD. WORSE HEAD PRODUCTS 
TORONTO, ONT. MONTREAL, QUE. ® 


BOSTON 


EE 
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Will Ké@p this 
uncured rubber from 
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when slabbed 
or stacked 
in storage 





ANSWER 


A microscopic film of 


GLYCERIZER 
LUBRICANT 


You won't be able to see it on 


the rubber but you will know 
of its presence because of the 
non-adhesive properties it 
imparts. Does not interfere 
with tack or knit of stock. 


ASK FOR SAMPLE! 


GENSEKE BROTHERS. 


RUBBER MATERIALS DIVISION 
West 48th Place and Whipple Street 


snomMor.ot RUBBEROL SYINTIROL  MICROFLAKE 








Chicago 32, U.S.A. 














GRADES AND GRINDS 
MEET EVERY SULFUR NEED 


PROCESSED CRUDE SULFURS 

All grades 99.5% pure in sizes from 325-mesh to mixed 
fines and lumps. 

REFINED INDUSTRIAL SULFURS 

Grades range in fineness from 200-mesh through cones, 
sticks, lumps, solid barrels, all 99.85% minimum pure. 
DISPERSED SULFUR 

An aqueous dispersion, 68% sulfur, of particles averag- 
ing less than 2 microns in diameter. 

RUBBERMAKERS’ SULFURS 


Specially formulated and standardized for tires, tubes 
and rubber specialties. Pure sulfur content from 68% 
(dispersed) to 99.8%. Sizes from 80- to 325-mesh. 


CRYSTEX” INSOLUBLE SULFUR 

Stauffer’s insoluble sulfur, ““Crystex’’, is a thermoplastic 
high polymer with a molecular weight in the order of 
hundreds of thousands. At least 85% of this material 
is insoluble in uncured rubber . . . does not migrate... 
eliminates “bloom’’. 


AGRICULTURAL SULFURS 


Among many grades are Dusting, Wettable, Dip and 
Coarse sulfurs for a wide variety of agricultural and 


livestock uses. 


Stauffer is the country’s largest user of sulfur and largest marketer of processed sulfurs. 


Send for “The Newest Book on 
the Oldest Chemical’. This 52- 
page book is not only a catalog of 
Stauffer Sulfurs but an authorita- 
tive treatise on Sulfur with many 
illustrations and useful tables. 





STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Stauffer 


Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois CHEMIC. 
636 California Street, San Francisco 8, California SINCE 1885 
P. O. Box 9716, Houston 15, Texas 
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DRYING TIME! 


ESPESOL 165’s Narrow boiling 
range reduces handling time— 


improves quality of end product! 


NEW ESPESOL 165 aliphatic solvent offers rubber processors a narrow boiling range 
of 165 to 225 degrees F with a low-odor factor. This narrow cut with its low end 
point offers a much shorter drying time and a substantial increase in production. 
ESPESOL 165’s higher initial boiling point offers less evaporation loss and permits 
greater solvent recovery. The solvent’s unusually short distillation range offers two 
additional benefits: 1. Improved quality of end products. 2. Reduction in amount 
of solvent used. 


Because the use of ESPESOL 165 can reduce handling time, increase production and 
improve the quality of your end products, this outstanding new solvent deserves the 
consideration of your organization. Send for the complete ESPESOL 165. story. 
Brochure containing characteristics and properties yours free on request. (No delivery 
problems! Eastern maintains adequate stocks of this unique product at all times.) 


EASTERN STATES 
PETROLEUM & CHEMICAL 
Cormoration Eastern States Petroleum & Chemical Corporation 
? P. 0. Box 5008. Dept. RA-11-8, Houston 12, Texas 
Please send me free booklet on the characteristics and properties 
of Espesol 165. 


(Formerly Eastern States Chemical Corporation) NAME 
P. O. Box 5008 « Houston 12, Texas ¢ Phone WAlnut 3-165! 

Chicago Office: 1011 Lake Street, Oak Park, III., FIRM 

Phone Village 8-5410 

New York Office: 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y., 
Phone Circle 7-2520 

Cleveland Office: 20800 Center Ridge Road os Snenneaeananenemnenees 
Phone EDison 3-0188 


ADDRESS — ; - = 


NOVEMBER 
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» . » FREEZING WON'T RUIN THIS CARGO! 


That’s right! Even when frozen and thawed, Gen-Tac’soutstanding qual- 
ity remains unaffected. When subjected to freezing temperature for hours 
at a time, Gen-Tac won’t break down. Gen-Tac, General’s proven vinyl 
pyridine latex, has excellent freeze stability, and assures the best fabric- 
to-rubber adhesion in tires and other applications. Write for literature 
and samples to The General Tire & Rubber Company, Chemical 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Moisture degradation — Gen-Tac 
keeps this from happening to your 
tires. Cord treated with Gen-Tac 
adheres to rubber so well that mois- 
ture doesn't “wick” in to loosen 
the cords. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


Chemical Division 
AKRON, OHIO 


Curing blows — Gen-Tac cuts curing 
blows like this to a minimum because 
it is fast-curing and develops its 
strength in the early stages of cure 
when internal pressures do the 
most harm. 


WITHOUT 
GEN-TAC 


WITH 
GEN-TAC 


Adhesion —Gen-Tac treatment of 
tire fabric provides adhesion-to- 
rubber strength greater than the 
strength of the surrounding stock 
itself, 


“usirdl Lieinin 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO 


GEN-TAC 
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Famous escape artist meets his match 





You've seen what often happens to bales 
of uncured synthetic rubber during ship- 
ment and storage. Subject to a condition 
called ‘‘cold flow,” the uncured product 
was once an incorrigible “escape artist.” 
It flowed, settled and burst from ordinary 
packages. Escaped rubber stuck to bits of 
cardboard, paper and dirt. Once con- 
taminated, it was difficult to process the 
rubber into quality products. 


Name 


Shell Chemical has solved this “sticky” 
problem—by caging 42 film-wrapped bales 
of synthetic rubber in a strong, light- 
weight, steel-strapped wooden container 
of unique design called the Flotainer*. 

Completely new in principle, the Flo- 
tainer keeps rubber in check, prevents con- 
tamination, reduces waste, speeds handling, 
and lets you store 20 tons of rubber on less 
than 100 sq. ft. of floor space. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Synthetic Rubber Sales Division 
P. O. Box 216, Torrance, California 


Leadership in packaging and delivery, 
plus versatility of product are qualities 
that customers have learned to expect 
from Shell Chemical. In addition—a spe- 
cialized research and development or- 
ganization devoted to general-purpose 
synthetic rubber assures prompt, depend- 
able technical assistance. 


*Flotainer is a Shell Chemical Trademark. 


Fill out and mail this coupon for a complete description of the Flotainer—plus a catalog 
of Shell synthetic rubbers and latices. 





Title 





Company 





Address 
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Capitol Cues 


TALK OF A NEW BUSINESS BOOM IS BEGINNING TO CROP UP among economists 
and government officials. They're pondering the chances of another spate of 
feverish, speculation-filled activity—not just a steady rise in business. 
To be sure, relatively few of the experts think the present upturn will "go 
through the roof" next year. Still, the possibility is worth study because 
renewed boom would call for major buying and other decisions by businessmen. 
Government officials would have to take tougher measures to fight inflation. 


What prompts all the talk of new boom is the rapidity of the 
business pick-up that began last Spring. It has been greater 
than the other two postwar recoveries. In fact, industrial 
production has made up three-quarters of its recession loss 
in just a few months. If the pick-up were to go on at this 
rate, we'd be in the midst of a boom before 1959 is very old. 





Several things make economists doubtful that a new boom will 
develop. For one thing, officials have tightened money very 
considerably since Spring. This could slow down housing and 
business investment. (There's an excess of capacity in just 
about every line, anyway.) And, once industry has rebuilt 

its inventories, its orders may fall, slowing momentum some. 





CHRISTMAS SALES WILL MAKE MERCHANTS HAPPY. Volume won't be really 
boomy, though it will be up a quiet 2% or 3% over last year's holiday buying. 
Certainly, the stage is set for a moderate pick-up. More folks are working 
these days...at longer workweeks...and styles are new in clothes and autos. 
Also, many families are ready to start up on buying put off during the slump. 


eSoft goods will show relatively small gains over the sales 
racked up during Christmas of 1957—2% for clothing, 3% or 4% 
for shoes, 2% for home-furnishings, and 5% for food-liquor. 
eHard goods will improve faster. Bigger home sales will lift 
furniture sales 3% or 4%. Appliances will benefit, too. Auto 
sales will show more life than earlier this year, though they 
won't match last Fall's. Auto accessory sales will continue 
strong. Building supply sales should do some 5% better. 


SOME REDUCTIONS IN THE RAILROADS' FREIGHT RATES will be made soon. 
The roads have long wanted to recapture the business lost to trucking lines. 
This past Summer, Congress gave them the go-ahead—saying that they can set 
rates now even if the new rates under-cut those of competing transportation. 
Currently, first applications for permission to cut are reaching Washington. 
The first drops will come in the Midwest on bulk items such as steel scrap. 


ANOTHER HIKE IN FIRST CLASS POSTAL RATES is being drafted by postal 
officials for submiSsion to Congress next year. The new figure would be 5¢ 
an ounce—instead of the 4¢ that took effect in August. Mail going over 200 
miles would automatically go by air, at the 5¢ rate. But soundings indicate 
that Congress won't approve any hikes so soon after this year's increases. 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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FINAL RULES FOR REPORTING BUSINESS EXPENSES for tax purposes have 
now been issued by the Treasury Department. After all the fuss the question 
had raised, the new rules require little change from old accepted practices. 
Before Treasury officials finally backed off, they insisted that employees 
report reimbursements for expenses as income, then deduct amounts paid out. 
Now, you don't have to report any. reimbursed allowances on your tax return 
if you are.already accounting for expenses to your employer or your company. 


Detailed reports are still required in three cases: 

eWhen expense money is not reported in detail to the company. 
eWhen expenses exceed allowances and the excess is deducted. 
eWhen the employee owns a share of the business employing him. 











NOTE THE NEW RULES GIVING PARTNERSHIP TAXATION to small corporations 
just issued by the Internal Revenue Service. They let businessmen enjoy the 
advantages of incorporation while escaping unfavorable tax consequences. 
In a word, a firm can have limited liability and the continuity of a corporation 
(even when a principal withdraws) and still avoid double taxation of the 
corporation's income. Also, when a business incorporates, itsS owners can 
become "employees" and deduct costs of health, pension, and insurance plans. 


To get these benefits, a corporation must be an independent, 
domestic company having no more than 10 stockholders and 

only one class of stock. The corporation must notify Internal 
Revenue of its desire to take advantage of the new rules in 
the first month of its taxable year, or in the month that just 
precedes this. It simply fills out and files Form 2553. 


VICE-PRESIDENT NIXON'S PROPOSALS FOR TAX CUTS for corporations and 
high-bracket individuals are getting intensive study by tax experts. Nixon 
is playing an ever-larger role in shaping government policies now—and may 
have a bigger one in two years. This automatically gives his ideas weight. 


The Vice President has suggested imposing an excise on all 
manufactures, in addition to the cuts in corporate and high- 
bracket incomes. His aim is to free more money for investing 
in industry, by taxing away less of it than is taken today. 


But the new Congress that will meet in January is certain to 

ignore Nixon's suggestions. Its liberal majority will say that 
the plan would shift the tax load to lower brackets. Democrats 
will have the votes to kill it—this year. But this is one of 
those ideas that don't die easily, and may fare better in 1960. 


BUSINESS WILL TAKE A BIGGER HAND IN POLITICS FROM NOW ON. This sort 
of thing has been brewing for years, prompted by fear in industry that labor 
is being given a clear field to put over its own philosophy. The GOP defeat 
in Maine was the last straw for many business leaders. Now, they are ready 
to take the offensive and have begun to map their strategy. 


What counter-measures do businessmen have in the works? 

eAsking stockholders to note company interests when voting. 
eTrade association action to raise money to inform workers. 
eEncouraging executives to enter rough-and-tumble politics. 
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Photomicrograph of Ameripol 4650, after one minute of milling. 


Compare uniformity of dispersion 


Better carbon-black dispersion in your recipe 
means better wearing qualities in your finished 
product. The photomicrographs above (100x) 
prove the superiority of dispersion in new 
Ameripol Micro-Black masterbatch. That’s 
why we invite you to prove it for yourself, at 
our risk. Here’s how. 


Make Goodrich-Gulf’s Try-a-Ton Test 


Let us ship you a ton of Ameripol Micro-Black. 
Use it to make your product. Then compare 
results with current production. We are confi- 
dent that you will find superior batch uniformity 
with Ameripol Micro-Black, and greater abra- 
sion resistance in your finished product. 


€® Goodrich-Gulf 





Chemicals, Inc. 





Here’s why Goodrich-Gulf can say: 


TRY A TON OF AMERIPOL 
MICRO-BLACK.. 






-AT dees fon 


Photomicrograph of SBR 1601, after one minute of milling. 


Our Guarantee: Ameripol Micro-Black ‘gives 


you superior dispersion over conventional dry 


mixes—reduces handling costs and time—or the 


test ton costs you nothing! 


Phone or write for your Test-Ton now 


Call HEnderson 2-1000 in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ask for J. E. Miller, Vice President in Charge 
of Sales. Call him now or mail coupon. 


GOODRICH-GULF CHEMICALS, INC. 
Dept. MB-4, 3121 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Count me in on your Try-a-Ton Test. 

Send me Ameripol 4650 (55 part H.A.F. black) 
Send me Ameripol 4651 (62'% part H.A.F. black) 
Phone me for shipping instructions. 


Name 

Title 

Company 

Address 

City Zone State 


Telephone Number 
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PROGRESS UNDER PRESSURE- Typical of Southern Railway's emphasis on progress, safety and moderniza- 
tion is a unique, four-mile compressor system installed in its yards in Birmingh: im, Alabama. Air hoses similar to the one 
shown are spaced at 1000 ft. intervals and are fed by means of a 4” pipe from a central compressor reservoir, When three or 
more of these hose extensions are hooked up to a freight train, the necessary air pressure can be built up in much less time 
than by charging with pressure cananie from the locomotive. Another important advantage to this independent source of 
air pressure is that it permits the discovery and repair of line leaks before the engine is coupled to the train, thus minimizing 
the possibility of expensive delays. The hose used for this air pressure system was supplied by Carolina Rubber Hose Com- 
pany and made from Mount Vernon duck. 


This is another example of how fabrics made by Mount Vernon Mills, Inc. and the industries they serve, are serving 
America, Mount Vernon engineers and its laboratory facilities are available to help you in the development of any new fabric 
or in the application of those already available. 


UNIFORMITY 


Makes The “@y ount | /ernon ills, ine. TURNER HALSEY 


Big Difference t Pp : a COMPANY 
In Industrial uy , : e C// 


A LEADER IN INDUSTRIAL TEXTILES oAhing Ngeut4s 
Fabrics 7 7 


Main Office and Foreign Division: 40 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: Chicago « Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Los Angeles 
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Raise Quality and Lower Costs With 


Neville Coumarone-Indene Resins 


yours in selecting the proper one for your 
purpose. Use the coupon to write for further 
information. 


Coumarone-indene resins by Neville have be- 
come standard in the processing of rubber for 
an ever-increasing variety of products in ever- 
greater volume throughout the years. Here’s 
why. Users find that Neville gives them con- 
stant good quality and fast service, and they [— 


Neville Chemical Company, Pittsburgh 25, Pa. 


save production time and costs and produce | Resins —Coumarone-Indene, Heat Reactive, 
better products when they use coumarone Phenol Modified Coumarone-Indene, Petro- | 
: : ; leum, Alkylated Phenol © Oils—Shingle Stain, | 
resins. Also, Neville has a broad variety of | Sale ie 
- = 2 7 | Neutral, Plasticizing, Rubber Reclaiming e 
these ideal extender-plasticizers in various |  §6lvents—2-50-W Hi-Flash*, Wire Enamel | 
grades and melting points to suit every prod- | __ Thinners, Nevsolv*, 
uct need. Our chemists will gladly assist | , ae J 


*Trade Name 


Please send information on Neville Chemicals 


NAME TITLE 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 
NC-3-RA 
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LEFT: PARACRIL OZO SOLE 
on test pair of shoes worn 
in direct contact with steel 
chips and oil, 5 days a 
week, for a full six months, 
on and off the job. Shows 
substantially less wear than 
standard oil-resistant sole 
at right. 


RIGHT: PARACRIL 0ZO HEEL 
on the other test shoe is 
still like new, while stand- 
ard oil-resistant heel at left 
is worn smooth and begin- 


ning to crack, 


New sole material outwears others 3 to 


New PARACRIL' 0Z0—developed by the @ 277% more abrasion resistant! 
Naugatuck Chemical Division of U.S. Rubber 
is a shoe sole and heel material amazingly 
long-lasting—far superior to all others on @ 5 to 10 times more resistant to fuels and 
the market. What's more, they are available oils than existing standard oil-resistant 


in bright, permanent colors ! shoe soles. 


@ free of flex growth after 25,000 cycles 


Compared with one of the toughest mate- Find out about PARACRIL 0Z0’s heel, sole, 
rials known, new PARACRIL 0ZO heels and and shoe selling advantages NOW! Write 
soles are: us for further information. 


Naugatuck Chemical 


= ° 1122-PElm St t 
Division of United States Rubber Company Naugatuck, Connecticut 








Rubber Chemicals - Synthetic Rubber + Plastics - Agricultural Chemicals » Reclaimed Rubber + Latices CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Elmira, Ontario » CABLE: Rubexport, W. ¥. 
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Colorimetric Determination 
of Amine Antioxidants 


By C. L. HILTON 


Research Center, U. S. Rubber Co., Wayne, N. J. 


A simple method for the qualitative identification and 


quantitative estimation of many of the common amine antioxidants 


EPARATION of amine antioxidants from a mix- 
ture of compounding ingredients by steam distilla- 
tion (5) or chromatographic techniques (/, 7, 8, 
9, 12, 16, 17) has been reported. However, these 
techniques are tedious, require five or six man hours 
per separation, and use large quantities of solvents. 
Ultraviolet analysis of the proper fraction in the case 
of the elution technique will give the amount of amine 
antioxidant present. However, the ultraviolet absorp- 
tion spectra of most amine antioxidants are so similar 
as to make identification by this means difficult. The 
identification of amine antioxidants is usually accom- 
plished by color reactions (2, 3, 4,6, 1/0, 11, 14, 15). 
The best of these color reactions appears to be the 
coupling with diazotized p-nitroaniline first reported 
by Burchfield and Judy (4). This has been the basis 
for the qualitative and quantitative method developed 
in these laboratories (/5). 

A procedure using glacial acetic acid as the solvent 
and covering only ten of the common antioxidants 
has been developed by our personnel. Because of the 
severe blistering which can be caused by glacial acetic 
acid it seemed desirable to search for a more satisfac- 
tory solvent system. A study, described in this paper, 
was undertaken. At the same time, the coverage was 
extended to about thirty of the common commercial 
amine antioxidants. The solvent (acetone) reported 
by Mensik (/3) for phenyl-beta-naphthylamine was 
Note: This paper was presented at the Pittsburgh Conference on 


Analytical Chemistry and Applied Spectroscopy, Pittsburgh, Penna 
March 5, 1958 


found to be unsatisfactory for most of the other anti- 
oxidants. The solvent system found to be most satis- 
factory was 25% concentrated hydrochloric acid and 
75% methanol (by volume). 


Method 


The method of determining antioxidants described 
here consists of extraction of the antioxidant from the 
sample and formation of an azo dye by the use of a 
coupling agent. By the use of a spectrophotometer, 
the exact shade and intensity of color are measured 
the former identifies the antioxidant and the latter 
determines its concentration. 

The color formation is illustrated by the following 
example 


COUPLING 
REAGENT DYE 


COLORLESS 
NEOZONE A 


The formation of dye differs from the usual com 
mercial reaction in three ways. First, the dye is pro- 
duced in minute quantities. Secondly, the reaction 











TABLE I—SLIT WIDTHS USED IN THE DETERMINATION 
OF AMINE ANTIOXIDANTS 


Wavelength Slit Width Wavelength Slit Width 
(Millimicrons) (Millimeters ) (Millimicrons) (Millimeters ) 
350 0.054 550 0.006 
375 0.029 575 0.006 
400 0.017 600 0.008 
425 0.012 625 0.012 
450 0.009 650 0.018 
475 0.007 675 0.027 
500 0.006 700 0.043 

525 0.006 





takes place in an organic solvent medium rather than 
in aqueous solution or suspension. Thirdly, a large 
excess of coupling agent has to be used, since the 
quantity and identity of the aromatic amine are un- 
known. 


Experimental Procedure 


Apparatus. All of the absorption measurements 
were made on a Cary Model II Spectrophotometer 
using quartz cells having a light path of 1.000 cm. 
The slit widths used were as shown in Table I. 

Reagents. The reagents used were: 

Methanol—DuPont’s Pure Synthetic 
(99.85%). 

Hydrochloric Acid—Baker’s “Analyzed Reagent” 
grade, specific gravity 1.188 (37.2% hydrochloric 
acid by weight). 

p-Nitroaniline—Matheson, Coleman and Bell, m.p. 
146 to 147°C. 

Sodium nitrite—Baker’s Analyzed Reagent grade. 


Methanol 


Coupling agent—2.800 gm. (0.0203 moles) of 
p-nitroaniline is dissolved in 32 ml. of hot concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid and the solution is diluted with 
distilled water to 250 ml. After cooling to room 
temperature the volume of liquid is adjusted to 
exactly 250 ml. A second solution is made containing 
1.44 gm. (0.0209 moles) of sodium nitrite in exactly 
250 ml. of distilled water. Both of the above solutions 
are reputed to be stable indefinitely. Twenty-five ml. of 
each of these solutions are pipetted into separate 
100 ml. beakers and are chilled in ice to below 10°C. 
The contents are mixed by combining the solutions 
and pouring back and forth from one beaker to the 
other. Pure nitrogen is bubbled through the mixture 
as it is allowed to warm to room temperature. 
Finally, ten mg. of urea (or one ml. of 0.1 gm./10 ml. 
solution) is added to destroy any excess nitrous acid. 
The reagent becomes cloudy after an hour or so but 
is suitable for use for several hours. Fresh reagent 
should be made every day. 

Preparation of methanol-hydrochloric acid solvent. 
Three volumes of methanol are placed in a glass 
stoppered bottle and one volume of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid is added gradually with gentle 
mixing. The mixture is allowed to come to room 
temperature before carrying out the analyses. 


264 
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Spectra of Different Antioxidants 
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TABLE II—EQUATIONS FOR ANTIOXIDANTS WHICH 


CAN BE DETERMINED BY THE REGULAR PROCEDURE 
Equation Equation 

Antioxidant % Antioxidant Antioxidant % Antioxidant - 
Agerite Excel 1.30 Asus Flectol H 3.02 Ase: 
Agerite Gel 1.76A Flexamine 1.61 Asi 
Agerite Resin 1.13 Ass Neozone A 0.443 Assz 
Agerite Resin D | 3.10 Asz Neozone C 0.606 Ass 
Agerite Stalite 1.37 Ass: Octamine 3.79 Aus 
Akroflex ¢ 0.778 Ass Polylite 2.07 Asaz 
Albasan 3.99 Aw Stabilite 1.40 Aso 
Aminox 1.18 Asi Stabilite ALBA 0.668 Ase 
Antox 1.49 Asie Stabilite L 0.573 Asis 
Aranox 0.902 Asi Thermoflex A 2.98 Ages 

. “Betanox 3.13 Ads Thermoflex C 2.87 Aus 
BLE-25 0.720 Asas VGB 2.62 Asis 
BLE Powder 1.43 Asus 


* Coupled color insoluble in methanol-hydrochloric acid, Equation 
is for sample coupled in methanol-hydrochloric acid and diluted 
with glacial acetic acid. 





Procedure. The sample to be analyzed must be very 
thinly sheeted (or powdered by passing through a 
Wiley Mill). Weigh a 1.0000 + .0005 gram sample. 
Wrap with extraction cloth which has been previously 
extracted to remove sizing, etc. Place in an Under- 
writer’s extraction cup and extract for 16 hours with 
95% ethanol or methanol. Transfer the alcohol ex- 
tract to a 100 ml. volumetric flask. Cool to room 
temperature and bring to the mark with the extraction 
solvent. Transfer a ten ml. aliquot to a 100 ml. volu- 
metric flask. Add 15 ml. methanol-hydrochloric acid 
solution and one ml. of coupling agent. Place in 
dark for 1% hours and then bring to the mark with 
methanol-hydrochloric acid. Determine the absorption 
spectrum from 700 millimicrons to 350 millimicrons 
using a Cary Spectrophotometer. (Note: Other spectro- 
photometers may be used with proper calibration.) 

Plot the absorbance readings on Keuffel and Esser 
semilogarithmic graph paper 359-H-71, 3 cycles X 10 
to the inch. Compare the resulting spectrum with 
Figures | through 9 for identification of the antioxi- 
dant. (Note: If a red color is formed immediately 
upon coupling and the color then fades to an amber 
or brown, it is likely that one of the antioxidants 
containing phenyl-beta-naphthylamine (PBNA) is 
present. In this case an alternate procedure must be 
used.) 

Alternate procedure for PBNA. Extract as indicated 
in the regular procedure. Take a ten ml. aliquot from 
the 100 ml. volumetric flask. Bring almost to the 
mark with methanol-hydrochloric acid mixture and 
add one ml. of coupling agent. Bring exactly to the 
mark, mix and immediately determine the absorbance. 
The absorbance will maximum in 2 to 5 
minutes after coupling. Use this maximum absorbance 
in calculating the amount of antioxidant present. 
Calculate per cent antioxidant using the equations 
in Table III. 


rise to a 





Development of equations. The equations are 
developed as follows: 


Let W= AC (1) 


where W = weight of antioxidant in grams, 
A = absorbance at the wavelength concerned, and 
C = concentration in grams of antioxidant per 100 ml. 
required for absorbance of 1.000. 


Then 
100 (AC) 
% Antioxidant = — (2) 
0.1 (sample weight) 





The factor 0.1 is used because of a ten ml. aliquot 
which is taken from a 100 ml. sample. If a 1.000 
gram sample is always taken, then 


% Antioxidant = 1000 (AC) (3) 


The equations for the various antioxidants are 
given in Tables II and III. 

The antioxidants for which the method has been 
found to be unsatisfactory are Agerite White, Anti- 
oxidant 4010, BXA, Eastozone 32, JZF (DPPD), 
OZO 88, Santoflex AW, Santoflex BX, Santoflex DD, 
Santoflex 35, Santoflex 75, Tenamine 2, Tenamine 
30, Tonox, Tonox D, U.O.P. 88 and U.O.P. 288. 


Experimental Results 


All of the antioxidants listed in Tables II and III 
conform with Beer’s Law. Figure 10 shows. this 
conformity for four of these antioxidants. 

Results with stocks containing known amounts of 
Agerite Stalite, BLE-25 and PBNA are shown in 
Table IV. For all of these, known amounts of the 
antioxidant were milled into Synpol-1502 and the anti- 
oxidant content was checked by ultraviolet absorp- 
tion analysis. 

The method does not cover all the commercial 
amine antioxidants. However, the coverage is con- 
siderably greater than any of the methods previously 
reported. Further work would be required in order 
to take care of all the possible causes for the 
failure of the method. It might be well to discuss a 
few of these possibilities: 

Mixtures of antioxidants. If both antioxidants can 
be found in Table II, the spectrum usually indicates 
which antioxidants could be present. Synthetic 





TABLE III—EQUATIONS FOR ANTIOXIDANTS 
CONTAINING PBNA REQUIRING ALTERNATE 
PROCEDURE 


Equation Equation 
Antioxidant % Antioxidant - Antioxidant % Antioxidant = 
Agerite HIPAR 1.67 Assi Neozone D 1.25 Asas 
Agerite HP 2.47 Asss PBNA 1.25 Ass 
Agerite Powder 1.25 Asse Thermoflex A 2.49 Asss 
Akroflex CD 1.92 Asss Thermoflex C 2.12 Ass 
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mixtures can then be prepared and the spectrum of 
the coupled mixture determined. 

Oxidized antioxidants. Since oxidized antioxidants 
will couple differently depending upon the type of 
antioxidant and the extent of oxidation, the method 
will not work if much oxidation has taken place. 

Strongly colored alcohol extract. If the interference 
is mostly at the shorter wavelengths, 350 to 425 
millimicrons, some correction can be made by 
coupling a ten ml. aliquot and a five ml. aliquot. 
Determine the absorption spectra of these solutions 
using a five ml. aliquot (containing no coupling 
agent) diluted to 100 ml. with methanol-hydrochloric 
acid as the solution in the blank cell. In this way 
most of the interference from other material can be 
eliminated. The difference between the spectrum of 
the coupled ten ml. aliquot and the coupled five ml. 
aliquot is taken as the correct spectrum for a coupled 
five ml. aliquot. If this corrected spectrum matches 
one of the spectra in Figures | to 9, the quantitative 
determination is made by multiplying by two the 
value found by using the equation for the antioxidant 
concerned. This takes care of the fact that a five ml. 
rather than a ten ml. aliquot is used. 





TABLE IV—RESULTS OBTAINED WITH METHOD ON 
STOCKS CONTAINING KNOWN AMOUNTS OF 
ANTIOXIDANTS 


Agerite Stalite 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Present Found Error (Relative) 

1.00 1.00 0.00 
1.00 0.00 
0.58 0.58 0.00 
0.58 0.00 
0.28 0.27 3.57 
0.27 3.57 
0.16 0.16 0.00 
0.16 0.00 

Avg. 0.89% 

BLE-25 

0.92 0.93 1.08 
0.92 0.00 
0.57 0.58 1.75 
0.58 1.75 
0.30 0.29 3.33 
0.32 6.67 
0.17 0.17 0.00 
0.17 0.00 

Avg. 1.84% 

PBNA 

0.94 0.94 0.00 
0.94 0.00 
0.67 0.68 1.49 
0.67 0.00 
0.36 0.36 0.00 
0.36 0.00 
0.18 0.17 5.56 
0.17 5.56 


Avg. 1.58% 
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FIG. 10 — Conformity with Beer's Law. 

Summary 


A method is described for the qualitative identi- 
fication and quantitative estimation of many of the 
more common amine antioxidants. The method is 
comparatively simple and requires less than one-half 
man hour per determination. The method is accurate 
and precise. Analyses with known stocks showed an 
average error of less than 2% relative. 
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Determining 
Discoloration 
of Rubberlike Films 
by Reflectance 
Spectrometry 


By JAMES T. HILL and FRED LEONARD 


U.S. Army Prosthetics Research Laboratory, 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center, Washington 12, D. C. 





HERE are two important sources for discoloration 
of elastomers and elastomeric compositions. They 
are contact with various staining agents and oxida- 


tive degradation. Rubberlike films which owe their 
flexibility to relatively high concentrations of liquid 
plasticizers are particularly sensitive to irreversible 
staining. That is, once the material is stained, it is 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to remove the 
stain without destroying the surface of the film. 
Further, because of diffusion of plasticizer, the stain 
may migrate from its initial point of application and 


Note: This paper was presented before the Division of Rubber 
Chemistry, A.C.S., New York, N. Y., September 12, 1957. 
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eventually spread throughout the film. This behavior 
is particularly noted in the case of plasticized polyvinyl 
chloride films containing relatively high concentra- 
tions of solvent-type plasticizers. 

For those elastomers which do not require ex- 
ternal plasticizers for rubberlike behavior, the re- 
sistance to irreversible staining appears to be depend- 
ent upon the solvent resistance of the material. More 
highly cross-linked films seem to have greater resist- 
ance to staining. 


Discoloration Due to Oxidative Degradation 


Over-all yellowing and darkening due to oxidative 
degradation is observable with practically all lightly 
colored, rubberlike polymers. Unsaturated elastomers 
are most susceptible, and the phenomenon is also ob- 
servable, although to a much lesser extent, with pre- 
sumably completely saturated elastomers. In the lat- 
ter case, oxidative attack could occur on a methylene 
hydrogen or on a hydrogen bonded to a tertiary car- 
bon. Stabilizers and antioxidants serve to inhibit the 
effects of oxidative degradation for a time. However, 
inadvertent extraction of these protective materials 
during use, either by washing or rub-off, permits sub- 
sequent discoloration. 

Elastomeric compositions used to date in cosmetic 
gloves worn by amputees over mechanical hands are 
no exceptions. They are as susceptible to discolora- 
tion as other materials, and in much the same manner 
as human hands, when exposed to stainants such as 
ball-point ink, lipstick or shoe polish. Since an elasto- 
mer having the regenerative powers of skin has not 
been found to date, a rubberlike material for cosmetic 
glove application should be inherently stain-resistant 
or have a high resistance to irreversible staining and 
to oxidative degradation over long periods of wear. 

In order to attempt to develop materials with en- 
hanced resistance to discoloration, investigation of 
different elastomers was undertaken. It appeared at 
the outset of this program that in order to be able to 
reproducibly grade materials in this respect, a quanti- 
tative method for describing discoloration should be 
developed. 

A review of the literature indicated that early in- 
vestigators used visual observations to qualitatively 
describe discoloration of rubberlike films in terms of 
changes in hue (/,2). Later, Harrison et al (3) at- 
tempted to quantitatively describe discoloration, using 
a Photovolt photoelectric reflectance meter equipped 
with a green tristimulus filter. 

Tramutt and co-workers (4) made reflectance meas- 
urements using four instruments a Beckman DU 
spectrometer, employing a violet light beam (425 mz); 
a photovolt photoelectric reflection meter, Model 610, 
equipped with a Model 610-Y search unit and a green 
tristimulus filter; a Welch Densichron reflection unit 
No. 3832A, equipped with a filter wheel providing 
several colored lights of relatively wide spectral bands; 
and a reflection gage consisting of a gray scale printed 
on a paper wheel. These authors indicated that of 
the four, the Welch instrument was found to be most 
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FIG. |—Typical spectral reflectance curves for a plasticized poly- 
vinyl film stained with ball-point ink. 


practical. However, Tramutt et al further pointed out 
that, in general, actual color measurements are re- 
quired to record and fully evaluate discoloration phe- 
nomena, and reflectance measurements are satisfac- 
tory for preliminary screening, but that they have the 
meaning of absolute value only if there is no signifi- 
cant change in hue. 

Sanders (5) measured the light reflectance changes 
caused by exposure of vulcanized neoprene slabs at 
five different wave lengths in the visible spectrum, 
using a Beckman spectrophotometer. Sanders re- 
ported the curves obtained but indicated that reflec- 
tance measurements made at specific wave lengths 
could be used to measure yellowing. However, this 
author also indicated the possibility of erroneous in- 
terpretation based on reflectance measurements at a 
single wave length. Supporting evidence for this view- 
point will be cited later in this paper. 

The present authors agree with Tramutt and his co- 
workers that actual color measurements are required 
to fully evaluate discoloration phenomena. One meth- 
od for making such measurement quantitatively is to 
determine the complete spectral reflectance curve 
from 400 mz to 700 mu. From such curves, tristimulus 
values may be determined, and dominant wavelength, 
brightness, and purity for a given illuminant may be 
calculated (6). 

Further, by integrating the spectral reflectance 
curves obtained from differently treated samples, a 
method may be devised for determining per cent stain 
resistance and per cent discoloration due to oxidative 
degradation. The purpose of this paper is to present 
the method developed. 


The Method 


For measuring the resistance to staining, first, an 
unstained film is placed against a white background 
in the sample holder of a reflectance spectrophoto- 
meter. Spectral reflectance measurements are made 
over the visible spectrum, using a calibrated standard 
as reference. The film is then stained with a stainant. 
Reflectance measurements are again made of the 
stained film. The stained film is then cleaned with a 
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solvent after definite time intervals, and final reflec- 
tance measurements are made. 

Spectral reflectance curves, e.g., per cent reflectance 
versus wavelength, are drawn for all three conditions 
—unstained, stained, and cleaned sample. Typical 
curves for a plasticized polyvinyl chloride film stained 
with ball-point ink are shown in Figure 1. The area 
under the curve of the unstained sample (curve R,) 
is designated A,, the area between the unstained film 
and the cleaned film (R, — R,) is designated A,, and 
the area between the curve for the cleaned film (R,;) 
and the stained film (R«) is designated Ag. 

The area (A, + Ag) is representative of the energy 
absorbed by the stained film. The area A, is repre- 
sentative of the amount of energy absorbed by the 
stain remaining after cleaning, and area Ag is repre- 
sentative of the increase in energy reflected due to 
the removal of a portion of the stain. A quantity 


As 
A: + A 


may then be defined as the fraction visible stain re- 
moved, or, stain resistance. Mathematically, the stain 
resistance may be expressed as follows: 


700 

= (R, Ra ) 

400 
% $.R. = — 
700 
= (R Ra) 
400 


100 (1) 


For the determination of the per cent discoloration, 
the method was similar to that used for per cent 
Stain resistance. Figure 2 represents spectral reflec- 
tance curves for material that had discolored. The 
curve Y,, is the spectral reflectance curve of the elas- 
tomeric film before discoloring, Y; is the spectral re- 
flectance curve of a sample heated to time “t”’, and 
Y,, represents the spectral reflectance curve of the 
sample heated to such a time to produce maximum 
yellowing. 
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FIG. 2—Relative reflectance curves of a vinyl film exposed to 
heating. 
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FIG. 3—Spectral reflectance curves of PVC films before staining, after staining and after cleaning. 


The area between the curves Y, and Y, is repre- 
sentative of the amount of visible energy absorbed by 
the sample after having been heated to a time suffi- 
cient to produce a discoloration. The area between 
the curves Y, and Y,,, is representative of the amount 
of visible energy absorbed by the sample after having 
been heated sufficiently long to produce maximum 
yellowing. The per cent discoloration is defined as 
the ratio of energy absorbed by the sample at time 
“t” to the amount absorbed at maximum yellowing. 
Mathematically, this ratio may be expressed as: 

700 
= (Yo.— Yt) 


400 


% Discoloration — X 100 


700 
~ (Yo— Ym) 
400 
In Figure 2, it is observed that the total areas en- 
closed by the solid and broken lines are equal. This 
affords a more rapid method of graphical integration. 
The relative areas under curves Y,, Y,, and Y,, may 
be determined by adding the reflectance readings from 
420 mp» to 680 my» at 20 » intervals to one-half the 
reflectance values at 400 mp and 700 mp, respectively. 
Another term, per cent degradation, may be de- 
fined in which Y,, is set equal to zero, e.g., for the 
case in which a specimen has been heated to a non- 
reflecting black. Under these conditions 
700 
= (¥ Yi) 
400 


% Degradation x 100 


700 

ie 

400 
Experimental Procedure 

The elastomeric composition used to develop the 

method for quantitatively determining the discolora- 
tion of elastomers was plasticized polyvinyl chloride 
(PVC). This was used because commercially avail- 
able gloves are fabricated from PVC plastisols, and it 
could thereby serve as a basis against which improved 
elastomers may be compared. The following PVC 
plastisols were compounded: 
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Formulation I* 


Geon 121 

Di-2-ethyl hexyl phthalate 
Stabilizer BC-105 

Stabilizer C-77 

Stabilizer E-49 

litanox RCHT-X Dispersion 
(50% in Paraplex G-60) 


Formulation II 

Geon 121 452.0 

Di-2-ethyl hexyl phthalate 148.0 

Paraplex G-62 148.0 

Dioctyl sebacate 148.0 

Stabilizer XBC-30 14.8 

Titanox RCHT-X Dispersion 0.5 

To form the plastisol, the ingredients were milled 
on a 3-roll ink mill, using tightly spaced rolls, and 
then the plastisol was placed under vacuum to remove 
occluded air. Films were prepared according to the 
following: The cylinder (2-inch diameter x 7-inch 
height) was filled with plastisol and immersed in boil- 
ing water for 30 seconds. Excess plastisol was poured 
back into the masterbatch. The cylinder was then set 
upside down in a circulating air oven at 50°C. for 
20 minutes to permit residual, ungelled plastisol to 
drain. The cylinder was next placed in a circulating 
air oven at 177°C. for 15 minutes. The cylinder was 
removed from the oven, allowed to cool, the PVC 
film was removed and cut into a flat sheet. This 
processing resulted in films about 40 mils thick. 

Circular areas were stained with oil-soluble ball- 
point ink and lipstick by finely cross-hatching an area 
one inch in diameter and uniformly spreading the 
stain with a finger. 

The stains were cleaned by wiping the stained area 
rapidly with clean pieces of felt saturated with a sol- 
vent mixture, 1:1:1, of isopropyl alcohol, dichloro- 
ethylene and methyl ethyl ketone. It was found that 
a cleaning cycle of one minute was sufficient to re- 
move most of the removable stain. To insure a fac- 
tor of safety, a two-minute cleaning cycle was used. 


*Manufacturer’s Reference: Geon 21, B. F. Goodrich; Stabilizers, 
Advance Solvents and Chemicals; Paraplex, Rohm & Haas; 
RCHT-X, Titanium Pigment. 
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FIG. 4—Reflectance curves of vinyl materials stained with lipstick. 


Discoloration Due to Oxidative Degradation 


To prepare a standard yellow sample, a vinyl film 
(Formula I) was heated in a natural convection oven 
for from 0 to 165 minutes at an oven temperature of 
170 + 2°C. Samples were removed from the oven at 
15 minute intervals. The samples were observed vis- 
ually for the amount of yellowing, and the sample 
which exhibited the yellow of highest purity was des- 
ignated as a maximum yellow sample. By this method 
it was determined that the sample heated for 75 
minutes was most yellow. 

Reflectance measurements were made at 20-milli- 
micron intervals between 400 and 700 millimicrons, 
using a Beckman Model DU  spectrophotometer 
equipped with a reflectance head. The sample was 
measured against a white background whose average 
reflectance was 77%. A Vitrolite tile (average reflec- 
tance, 85%) was used as a standard. In order to 
calculate tristimulus values, the reflectance values ob- 
tained, using the Vitrolite standard, were converted 
to values based on magnesium oxide as a standard. 
The comparison of stain resistance of the test film 
and control film to ball-point ink and lipstick was 
determined for 1, 2, 4 and 8 hours of stain exposure. 


Significance of the Method 


In order to establish the limit of uncertainty of the 
method, the estimated standard deviation was deter- 
mined. Ten areas of a film from the test plastisol 
were used for the determination. One area was used 
for unstained reflectance measurements and the other 
nine areas were stained with ball-point ink. 

Reflectance measurements were made of all the 
stained areas. After eight hours, the stains were 
cleaned with the solvent.mixture. Reflectance meas- 
urements were made of the cleaned areas and the per 
cent stain resistance calculated (Equation | ). The uni- 
versal estimated standard deviation was calculated 
from the data in the usual manner. The mean stain 
resistance was found to be 49.8%, and the estimated 
standard deviation, 1.775. Using a 20 value for the 
95% probability level, it was indicated that the meth- 
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od for determining stain resistance in this region of 
stain resistance is reproducible to + 3.55%. 


Results and Discussion 


To determine the stain resistance of Formula I 
PVC film and Formula II PVC film to ball-point ink, 
the spectral reflectance curves of films before staining, 
after staining, and after cleaning were determined. 
The data are plotted in Figure 3. Curves R, repre- 
sent the spectral reflectance curves of the unstained 
sample, and curves R, to Rx, represent the spectral 
reflectance curves of films which had been stained 
for | to 8 hours prior to attempts to remove the stain. 
Curves Re represent the initially stained film. 

Calculations of the stain resistances according to 
Equation | are given below: 


% Stain 
Resistance 


Hours of 
Staining 
Formula | 
100.0 
66.0 
58.4 
55.4 
48.1 
43.7 
0.0 
Formula Il 
100.0 
79.0 
72.0 
61.4 
§2.2 


0.0 


These data indicate that the longer the stain remains 
in contact with the film, the more difficult it is to 
remove. The results also show that the vinyl film 
from Formula II has a higher stain resistance than 
the film from Formula I, probably indicating that 
the rate of diffusion of the stain into the Formula | 
film is greater than the rate into the Formula II film. 

These curves illustrate the importance of measur- 
ing the complete visible spectrum for proper evalua- 
tion of staining. If these stains were measured in the 
blue region only, the conclusions would be that the 
film was highly resistant to the stain. If the measure- 
ments were made in the yellow region, the opposite 
conclusions would be drawn, e.g., the film had very 
little stain resistance. 

The following example will illustrate this point. 
Assume that the per cent stain resistance for eight 
hours of staining of Formula II is to be determined 
by reflectance measurements at one of the following 
three wave lengths: 470mp, S8O0mp or 650mp. Using 
the stain resistance formula (Equation |) without the 
wave length summations, the following per cent stain 
resistances were determined: S.R., 86%, S.R.. 

25% and $.R.4;. — 87%. Compare these values 
with the determined S.R. of 52%, using the total 
energy reflected in the visible spectrum. 

In Figure 4 are plotted similar curves for PVC 
samples (Formula II) stained with lipstick. ‘These 
curves also illustrate the need for complete visible 
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FIG. 5—Chromaticity diagram for film stained with ball-point ink 
(b before cleaning, a after cleaning). 


spectrum reflectance measurements to properly eval- 
uate the lipstick staining. Measurements in the blue 
region would lead to the conclusion that the film was 
less resistant to staining than is the actual case. Meas- 
urement in the red region of the spectrum would lead 
to the opposite, erroneous conclusion. The calculated 
stain resistance for varying times of contact of the 
lipstick with the vinyl film prior to attempts at re- 
moval is shown below: 
% Stain 
Resistance 
for Ball-Point Ink 
100.0 
79.0 
72.0 
61.4 
hp A 


0.0 


Hours % Stain 
of Resistance 
Staining for Lipstick 
0 100.0 
i 85.7 
z 82.0 
4 70.1 
x 57.0 
0.0 
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FIG. 6—Chromaticity diagram for film stained with lipstick. 


The data show that, like the ball-point ink stain, 
the lipstick stain becomes more difficult to remove as 
the time of contact is permitted to increase. However, 
comparison between the per cent stain resistance for 
the lipstick and the ball-point ink indicates that the 
PVC film is more resistant to staining by the lipstick, 
presumably because of lower solvation of the film by 
the lipstick dispersant than the ball-point ink dis- 
persant and slower diffusion of the lipstick stainant 
into the PVC film. The quantitative results are in 
accord with visual observation. 

From the spectral reflectance curves of Figures 3 
and 4, tristimulus values (X,Y,Z) and trichromatic 
coefficients (x,y) were calculated according to the 
method of the ten selected ordinates (6). These data 
are summarized in Tables I and II. From the calcu- 
lated trichromatic coefficients, chromaticity diagrams 
were plotted (Figures 5 and 6) and dominant wave 
length, brightness, and purity, based on Illuminant C 
as the light source, were determined for the films 
stained with ball-point ink and lipstick. 

Referring to Figure 5, it may be observed that the 
samples before cleaning had a higher purity than after 
cleaning and varied in dominant wavelength between 
459 and 464 millimicrons. After cleaning, the domi- 





TABLE I—CHROMATICITY VALUES OF 
Before Cleaning——— 
Hours Stained-—— 

l 2 3 5 8 

0.160 0.150 0.148 0.134 0.130 

0.1095 0.105 0.1045 0.090 0.084 

0.482 0.484 0.472 0.446 0.447 

0.213 0.204 0.200 0.197 


0.203 
0.146 0.142 0.144 0.134 0.127 


24 
0.131 
0.0875 
0.440 
0.199 
0.133 
Dominant 
Wavelength 
Brightness 
Purity 


463 
8.75 
65.00 


463 
9.0 
65.0 


462 
8.4 
67.0 


464 
10.5 
62.0 


464 
10.45 
62.00 


459 
10.95 
59.00 


FILMS STAINED WITH 


BALL-POINT INK 


"After Cleaning-—————————_—_———- 
Hours Stained—————— “ 
| 2 3 5 8 
0.401 0.355 0.350 0.300 0.276 
0.398 0.349 0.342 0.282 0.241 
0.648 0.647 0.629 0.612 0.598 
0.277 0.265 0.251 0.2475 


0.263 
0.275 0.258 0.259 0.236 0.216 


24 
0.194 
0.190 
0.564 
0.205 
0.200 


0.598 
0.613 
0.668 
0.319 
0.326 


464.5 
24.1 
36.0 


476 
19.0 
52.0 


471.5 
28.2 
32.0 


473 
34.2 
2315 


576 
61.3 
5.0 


473 
39.8 
17.0 


473 
34.9 
24.0 
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TABLE II—CHROMATICITY VALUES OF FILMS 
STAINED WITH LIPSTICK AFTER CLEANING 


-Hours Before Cleaning : 
Value 0 1 2 4 8 x 
0.621 0.582 0.567 0.526 0.494 0.224 
0.637 0.567 0.536 0.474 0.410 0.121 
0.673 0.576 0.553 0.488 0.396 0.074 
. 0.322 0.337 0.392 0.353 0.380 0.535 
0.330 0.329 0.224 0.319 0.315 0.289 
Dominant 
Wavelength 575 588 597 610 620 700 
Brightness 63:7 367 536 @4A 4.0 12.1 
Purity 65 105 105 12.00 180 53 





nant wavelength shifted toward the yellow region of 
the spectrum. This shift is to be expected as the blue 
stain is removed and the spectral reflectance charac- 
teristics of the film itself contribute more to the spectral 
characteristics of the stained film. 

The dominant wavelength for the sample which was 
stained for 24 hours before attempts were made to 
remove the stain cannot be explained in the light of 
the other results, and is probably due to experimental 
error. The brightness and purity values indicate that 
the longer the stain remains in contact with the film 
prior to attempted removal, the less successful is its 
removal. For example: the brightness value falls from 
39.8 to 19.0 for 1 to 24 hour contact before cleaning, 
and the purity value rises from 17 to 52 for the same 


time periods. 
In Table II are summarized the tristimulus values 
and the trichromatic coefficients calculated for the lip- 


stick-stained samples. Using these values, a chro- 
maticity diagram was plotted (Figure 6) and the domi- 
nant wavelength, brightness, and purity values in the 
table computed. It is observed that as the time be- 
fore cleaning the stain from the sample is increased, 
the dominant wavelength increases toward the red end 
of the spectrum, indicating less removal of the stain. 
As in the case of the ball-point ink stains, the more 
complete the removal of the stain, the greater is the 
contribution of the spectral characteristics of the film 
itself to the characteristics of the cleaned film. The 
purity and brightness values are indicative of the 
same conclusion, e.g., the brightness values decrease 
as the time of contact before cleaning is increased, and 
the purity values increase. These data are in accord 
with the calculated per cent stain resistance. 

For determining the per cent discoloration due to 
oxidative degradation, it was first necessary to set up 
a standard for maximum yellowing. This was done 
by heating a series of plasticized PVC films (Formula 
1) at 170 + 2°C. in an oven for definite time periods 
and measuring the spectral reflectance characteristics 
of the samples in the usual manner. The curves are 
shown in Figure 7. 

It is seen that the curves for a film heated for 0 to 
15 minutes are parallel. This indicates that heating 
the sample up to 15 minutes has not caused it to 
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start to yellow but simply caused a slight darkening. 
Actually, examination of Figure 8 and Table III 
indicates that the dominant wavelength, based on 
Illuminant C for the 15 minute sample, has shifted 
toward the shorter wavelength (toward the green) 
region of the spectrum, and is not at all indicative of 
an increase in yellow, as one would be forced to con- 
clude if measurement were made at a single wave- 
length or a wavelength band in the blue region. 

Interestingly enough, even between the 15- and 30- 
minute samples, where a marked difference in retlec- 
tance in the blue region has occurred, the dominant 
wavelength has increased only by one wavelength 
unit, indicative of only a slight shift toward the yellow 
of longer wavelengths. However, in this instance, 
the purity increased from 5.5% to 17%. These data 
further indicate that the interpretation of the results 
obtained through the use of reflectance values meas- 
ured at a single wavelength or a single wavelength 
band as a change in hue, could be erroneous. It seems, 
therefore, that in order to fully evaluate discoloration 
phenomena, actual color measurements, e.g., com- 
plete spectral curves, appear to be required 

Sanders (5) also showed that false conclusions con- 
cerning yellowing could be made by measuring reflec- 
tance only at one wavelength. He cited an example 
of yellowing caused by an increase in the reflectance 
in the green and red portions of the spectrum rather 
than by a decrease in reflectance in the blue. Meas- 
urements at 4570 might have led to the false con- 
clusion that the sample became whiter. This further 
emphasizes the importance of determining the com- 
plete spectral curves in the visible range. However, 
in the 30-minute sample there is evidence of absorp- 
tion in the blue region, indicating that sample yellow- 
ing has occurred. 

From the curves, the trichromatic coefficients were 
calculated, the chromaticity diagram plotted (Figure 
8), and the dominant wavelength, purity and bright- 
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FIG. 7—Spectrophotometric curves of yellow standards. 








TABLE III—YELLOWING OF ELASTOMERIC FILMS BY HEATING AT 170°C. 


Heating 
Time 
(Min. ) X Y Z 

0.613 0.668 

0.585 0.624 

0.561 0.498 

0.483 0.173 

0.432 0.109 

0.387 0.084 


Standard 
Number 


0 0.598 
15 0.570 
30 0,537 
45 0.464 
60 0.426 
75 0.387 


———-Tristimulus Values———~_ -—-Coefficients— 


Dominant 
Wave- Purity Brightness 
x y length (%) (%) 


0.319 0.326 576 61.3 
0.319 9.329 573 & 58.5 
0.337 0.352 574 56.1 
0.414 0.432 576 2 48.3 
0.442 0.447 578 43.2 
0.451 0.451 578 38.7 


Tristimulus 





ness calculated. The data are summarized in Table 
If. 

It is observed from the diagram (Figure 8) that 
from 0 to 75 minutes the dominant wavelength shifts 
toward 578 my, a bright yellow. The purity also in- 
creases from 5 to 74%. However, it may be noted 
that between 60 and 75 minutes the dominant wave- 
length remains constant at 578 my, but maximum 
purity at this wavelength is attained at 75 minutes. 
Between 75 and 120 minutes, the dominant wave- 
length increased markedly to 600 my, a definite shift 
toward the red, and the brightness decreased, indica- 
tive of severe sample degradation. The 120-minute 
sample appeared visually to be a dark, reddish orange, 
whereas the 75-minute sample was a bright yellow. 
The 75-minute sample was used as the maximum dis- 
coloration sample. 

The calculated per cent discoloration and degrada- 
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FIG, 8—Chromaticity diagram of yellow standards. 


tion values, determined according to Equations 2 and 
3, are shown below: 
Time % Discoloration % Degradation 
0 0.0 0.0 
15 10.6 4.7 
30 29.8 13.1 
45 71.1 31.0 
60 87.4 38.2 
bp, 100.0 44.0 
120 aaa 88.8 


The data indicate that as the sample is heated from 
Q to 75 minutes, the per cent discoloration increases 
from 0 to 100%. Based on the arbitrary selection of 
a non-reflecting black as the maximum degradation 
sample, the per cent degradation increases from zero 
to approximately 89%. 


Summary 


A method has been developed for determining the 
discoloration due to staining and degradation of elas- 


tomeric film, using reflectance spectrometry. The 
method is consistent with visual observations and has 
the advantage that the effects may be quantitatively 
described and recorded for later use. The importance 
of using the complete spectral reflectance curve for 
use in interpretation of discoloration phenomena is 
emphasized. Examples of erroneous interpretations 
of staining and discoloration results, based on single 
wavelengths or wave-band measurements, are illus- 
trated. 

Although this preliminary work has been limited to 
plasticized polyvinyl chloride films, the method is 
equally applicable to natural and synthetic elastomers 
where staining by a variety of staining agents and dis- 
coloration due to oxidative degradation is a problem. 
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Temporary Bonding 


of Nylon to Rubber 


By H. H. GILLMAN and R. W. CHILDERS 


Bishop Manufacturing Corp., Cedar Grove, N. J. 


A bonding method which permits complete separation of fabric 


and elastomer by washing in warm water 


HIS article covers one phase of a larger project 
conducted for the Air Force on space suits. In the 
authors’ opinions, the approach as well as the final 

solution present some unusual aspects not en- 
countered in conventiontal development projects. The 
over-all objective was to develop a rubberized cloth 
which would meet fabrication and use requirements 
for space suits. The procedural details are as follows: 

(a) Distortion of the normal weave to give a bias 
effect to nylon fabric. 

(b) Sizing of the cloth to stabilize and “lock in” 
the bias structure. 

(c) Rubberizing with a suitable compound to give 
good nylon adhesion and provide desirable character- 
istics for an inflatable suit. 

(d) Tailoring the garment. 

(ec) Development of a method to completely sepa- 
rate the elastomer film from the textile backing to 
allow independent movement of the two plies in the 
finished garment. 

Through the cooperation of the Textile Engineering 
Research Division, United States Rubber Co., a 
nylon fabric distorted from the ordinary 90° x 90 
yarn angle relationship to 110° x 70° was made avail- 
able. Its properties are listed in Table I. 

This bias fabric is reasonably stable, but WADC 
requested additional treatment for greater immobility. 
In addition, the cloth was to be tailored and the 
yarns tend to slough off the slippery weave at cut 
edges unless sized. 

For the second step, an impermeable elastomeric 
compound was to be selected for bonding to the nylon. 


Note: This research was supported in whole or in part by the 
United States Air Force under Contract AF 33(616)—S121, 
monitored by the Materials Laboratory, Wright Air Development 
Center, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio. 
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This compound has to meet a number of requirements, 
including ozone resistance. The compound was to be 
spread coated, calendered or laminated to the base 
fabric from which the flight suit was then to be 
tailored. The finished garment was then to be washed, 
either in water or in non-flammable solvent, where- 
upon the sizing agent was to be completely removed, 
releasing the bond between the elastomeric film and 
the underlying fabric. Two separate plies, one “float- 
ing” within the other, would result. 

During the course of this work it was found that 
Supranyl, a standard nylon finishing agent, would 
meet the requirements for both the sizing and bonding 
agent. Samples of nylon were dipped in a solution 
of Supranyl (Stein, Hall Co., New York, believed to 
be a modified acrylic acid), dried and the pick-up of 
the cloth measured. Then the swatches were washed 





TABLE I—NYLON FIBERTHIN S/1103 FABRIK 


Yarns: 210 Denier Nylon 

Greige Racked 22° 
Width (in.) 43% 37 
Ozs./sq. yd. 2.33 2.79 
Ends/in. 40 47 
Picks/in. 40 43 
Gauge (in.) 0055 0065 
Warp Crimp (%) ; 0.4 
Filling Crimp (%) , 4.0 
Warp Strength (Ib.) 214 
Filling Strength (Ib.) 210 
Air Permeability 53 
Max. Eff. Stretch (%) 60 

















TABLE II—WEAVE STABILIZATION OF §/1103 NYLON, 
RACKED 22° 


Treatment: Supranyl 


Property Value Unit 
Solution solids 5.0 % 
Pick-up on dipping 0.18 0z./sq. yd. 

6.0 % 
Size remaining after washing 0085 oz./sq. yd. 
0.4 % 

Force to pull yarn: 
Before sizing 0.0 Ib. 
After sizing ia Ib. 
Stiffness 1.0 — 


*) = limp, 3 = stiff. 





for ten minutes in 150°F. water with gentle agitation 
in a portable washing machine, dried and weighed 
once again to determine the amount of size remain- 
ing. Weave stabilization was measured by placing 
cut strips in a Scott tensile machine equipped with 
hooks which were looped through the strips %-inch 
from each end and the yarns pulled out. Data are 
given in Table II. 

Other commercial blends of modified polyacrylic 
acid, such as Nopcosize N (Nopco Chemical Co.) 
and Acrysol A-1 (Rohm & Haas Co.) were useful 
for weave stabilizing, but varied in their ability to 
wash clean. Acrysol A-1 especially tended to insol- 
ubilize by the heat later applied during vulcanizing 
of the elastomer and would not wash out. 


Butyl Rubber Stock Used 


Since ozone resistance is a requirement of the 
elastomer, preliminary work was conducted with neo- 
prene and butyl rubbers. At the present stage of 
development butyl rubber best meets the require- 
ments. Uncured neoprene applied to the cloth bonds 
tightly, but does not release on washing. Precured 
neoprene does not bond. It is believed that an inter- 
mediate partial state of cure could be found which 
would meet the bonding requirements, but this point 
has not yet been exactly determined. 

The stock successfully used and its physical proper- 
tics are given in Table III. 

In order to screen out quickly the many variables 
of sizing agents, polymers, detailed formulation, state 
of cure, and others, it was decided to use the following 
bonding method: The compound was calendered to a 
gauge of approximately six mils, and used either un- 
vulcanized or pre-cured four hours at 300°F. in a 
circulating hot air oven. Sandwich constructions 
consisting of alternating layers of rubber and sized 
nylon were built up, placed in a heated hydraulic 
press and laminated at five psi. Ten minutes at 250°F. 
was used for the pre-vulcanized compounds, and 45 
minutes at 305°F. was used for unvulcanized com- 
pounds. 
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TABLE III—PHyYSICAL PROPERTIES OF SUCCESSFUL 
BUTYL RUBBER STOCK 


FORMULA 


Parts 
Butyl Rubber 035 100 
HPC Black 50 
Zinc Oxide 5 
Stearic Acid 2 
Anti-Sun Wax 4 
Sulfur 2 
TMTDS 1 
MBTS 1 
Cure @ 
305°F. Mico Mao Ms Mao ci" E, Shore A 


30 min. 150 §=300 =6550 850 1900 650 62 
60 min. 200 455 = 810 1210 1960 570 63 
90 min. 245 540 §=860 1360 2020 550 63 





Some experiments were also made in which the 
elastomer was calendered directly to the pre-treated 
nylon and then vulcanized in roll form. The results 
with both methods of lamination were comparable. 

The adhesion between the elastomer and the nylon 
plies was evaluated by cutting 1-inch strips and meas- 
uring the bond strength with a Scott tensile machine. 
Alternate samples were placed in the washer with — 
150°F. water and washed for ten minutes and the 
drop in bond strength was again measured. 

With neoprene and commercial nylon sizing agents 
a bond strength of five pounds per inch of width was 
obtained. This strength showed no change on wash- 
ing. These values, for a system inherently difficult 
to adhere, are of sufficient interest to warrant further 
study with latex and other aqueous specific adhesive 
systems for nylon. The butyl rubber compound with 
the Supranyl sizing agent exhibited the reversible ad- 
hesion desired. Data are given below for press lami- 
nated adhesions: 

Sizing Agent Supranyl 

Concentration Sn 5% 


Cloth $/1103 Nylon 


Condition: Uncured 


Adhesion before washing 3.5 |b./in. 

Adhesion after washing 0 Ib./in. 
Condition: Cured 

Adhesion before washing 2.5 Ib./in. 

Adhesion after washing 0 Ib./in. 


The adhesion after washing is shown as zero since 
the fabric and rubber fell apart in the washer during 
the washing cycle. 

The foregoing information illustrates a method 
whereby temporary adhesion may be obtained be- 
tween nylon and an elastomer, and that complete 
separation of the two layers after vulcanization will 
occur by washing in warm water. This method opens 
a new avenue of rubber product manufacture. 
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By STEWART L. BRAMS and 
FREDERICK W. GAGE 


Dayton Chemical Products Laboratories, Inc., 


West Alexandria, Ohio 


elastomers, as well as a new curing system for 
butyl rubber, both of which led to development 
of elastomeric stocks having exceptional resistance to 
high temperature exposures as compared to previously 
available organic materials, there was brought to the 
authors the question of whether such compositions 
could be bonded to metals, with the bonds able to 
withstand the type of high temperature service for 
which the stocks were developed. Test assemblies 
were prepared to evaluate such elastomer-to-metal 
bonds, a number of experimental bonding agents were 
used in making such bonds, and the test assemblics 
were exposed to the temperature environments re- 
quired. It was concluded that such bonds are feasible. 
Mention should be made that we have not at- 
tempted to prepare a rigorous study of the problems 
here touched upon, but only to report results of cer- 
tain comparative trials on stocks evaluated. However, 
many of these data have been confirmed subsequent 
to first observation, in some cases by functional tests 
on actual parts, and correlative observations have 
given us additional confidence in some of the isolated 
data. 


Wi: the development of certain fluorine-bearing 


Test Methods 


The test methods involved were based upon two 
tests, both described first in commercial literature 
(Thixon Newsletter No. 1), both being approximate 
in nature, yet capable of developing considerable in- 
formation about a bond. The basic test method em- 
ployed was a cut-and-strip test method, similar in 
theory to ASTM D-429-55T Method B. 

The other test method, termed the “Adhesion Dis- 


Note: This paper was presented before the Division of Rubber 
Chemistry, American Chemical Society, at Cincinnati, Ohio, May 
15, 1958. 
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High Temperature Resistance 
of Polymer-to-Metal Bonds 


Previous concepts of 
heat resistance of 
elastomer-to-metal 
assemblies have been 


raised appreciably 


AU LULU 









tention Test,” was also quite useful in evaluating the 
bonding systems which were studied in this work. 
The latter test assembly comprised two pieces of steel 
(or alternatively other metal), each approximately 
3 x | x 3/16-inch in size, bonded during press cure 
to the elastomer stock, so that the finished molding 
comprised a sandwich of two pieces of steel with com- 
pound bonded between them. Twenty-four hours 
after molding, one plate of the assembly was drilled 
and tapped with %-inch thread, so that a bolt could 
be screwed into the one plate, down to touch the 
other plate. With tightening of the bolt, the lower 
plate was forced away from the other, creating a sus- 
tained tension on the two bonded areas. Two com- 
plete assemblies, one before and one after distention, 
are shown in Figure |. 








FIG. |—Two distention assemblies, one before distention (top) 
and one after (below). 








FIG. 2—Separated bars of a distention assembly after test and 
separation, showing good bond. 


Two screws are usually used per assembly, and 
the two metal plates remain parallel as they are 
separated due to balanced tension. The bolts may 
be turned with a torque wrench to a definite tension, 
or the plates may be separated a known distance in 
terms of percentage elongation of the stock. In our 
work, we estimated 50 and 100% elongation. These 
small assemblies can then be subjected to any de- 
sired environment—heat, oil, hot immersions, etc.— 
while distention is maintained. They are inexpensive 
to prepare, they maintain a relatively large stress on 
the bond, and they can be readily handled in quan- 
tities. In our laboratory, we have in the past used 
such distended assemblies in roof weathering tests, 
oven tests, boiling water tests, and others, in quan- 
tities which were completely out of the question with 
older techniques, in which bulky clamps and devices 
were used to separate conventional motor mountings 
or ASTM tension test buttons. 

After the exposure, the parts were examined for 
bond failures. Figure 2 shows a test assembly broken 
apart after test on a relatively good bond. If such 
bonds are apparently sound over a large part of the 
area, the test results are more significant. Tests with 
greater rupture or bond failure areas presumably have 


FIG. 3—Separated bars of a distention assembly after test and 
separation, showing poor bond. 





FIG. 4—Cut-and-strip test being run on a bar after curing. 


diminished distention over an indeterminate period 
of exposure time. Figure 3 shows two bars on which 
the bond failed over a large part of the bonded area; 
in this case, we assume less bond stress than that 
exerted on first piece shown. The piece is evaluated 
by observation, with an estimate made of the per cent 
area metal showing, the per cent area cement show- 
ing, and the difference from 100% is termed stock 
failure. 

For the cut-and-strip test, we used a single insert 
of the same dimensions as above, and molded rubber 
in contact with the cemented metal to reach an over- 
all thickness of ¥2-inch after molding. The day after 
the bond was made, the metal was fixed in a vise, 
and the stock pulled in an attempt to strip it from 
the metal. This operation is shown in Figure 4. 

If the bond is good, the stock starts to tear when 


pulled away from the metal slowly at an angle of 


perhaps 45° from the still-bonded stock. As tearing 
occurs, a knife cut is made to bring the test line back 
to the metal surface. Repeated tears and cuts are 
made, always being sure that some tearing occurs 


FIG. 5—Two bars after completion of cut-and-strip test. 
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FIG, 6—Stress-strain data of a Viton A compound (aging 72 
hours at 400°F. in an air oven). 


before the knife is re-introduced. The bond is evalu- 
ated in terms of estimated area of metal showing 
after the test, area of cement showing, and residual 
area of stock failure. Two test pieces used in getting 
the data that follow are shown in Figure 5. 


Tests of Fluorinated Rubber 


In this work the fluorinated polymer stock used 
was based on Viton A, the composition being: 


Parts 
Viton A 100.0 
Genmag Technical 20.0 
MT Carbon Black 25.0 
HMDA Carbamate 1.3 


This stock had physical properties as shown in 
Figure 6, after cure of 30 minutes at 300° F. plus 
post-cure of 24 hours at 400° F. After additional 
temperature exposure of 72 hours at 400° F., the 
properties of this stock were virtually unchanged, 
as seen in the graph. 

After preliminary elimination, two different bond- 
ing systems were employed for the experimental 
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FIG, 7—Strip aging tests of a Viton A compound. 
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FIG, 8—Distention aging tests of a Viton A compound. 


Viton A adhesion work. The adhesion test assembles 
of this stock for the cut-and-strip test were bonded 
to steel with an initial cure of 30 minutes at 300° F. 
and then subjected to a post-cure of 24 hours at 400 
F. One-third of the area was pulled cold, whereupon 
the piece was again heated to 400° F. for one hour, 
and the balance of the piece pulled while hot, im- 
mediately after removal from the oven. 

Results obtained with two different bonding sys- 
tems are detailed in Figure 7. Also, in the same 
figure, it is seen that 72 hours heat aging at 400° F. 
in a circulating air oven on similarly prepared pieces 
had little effect on their adhesion, and these aged 
pieces also showed good pulls when pulled hot. Also, 
when pieces were exposed to hot synthetic lubricating 
oil for 72 hours at 400° F., only slight loss of ad- 
hesion was noted. In fact, it did appear that the 
bond was somewhat better than the stock in this 
environment, as will be shown later. The oil used 
was Turbo Oil No. 3, believed to be a sebacic acid 
ester. 

Adhesion distention bar assemblies were then pre- 
pared, and these were placed under tension with 
approximately 50 and 100% elongations, then put 








FIG. 9—Adhesion distention assembly after exposure to hot oil 
during distention, showing adhesion in excess of stock strength. 
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FIG. 10—Stress-strain data of two heat-resistant butyl rubber com- 
pounds—white tensile, black 100% modulus (aging = 8 
hours at 400°F, in circulating air oven). 


into a circulating oven for 72 hours at 400° F. The 
bars had been given the same cure and post-cure as 
the earlier samples. Another set was placed in Turbo 
Oil No. 3 at the same temperature, for the same 
length of time. After removal from the oven, the 
pieces were cut apart, and pulled and cut to yield 
results as detailed in Figure 8. In this diagram, we 
see side-by-side comparisons of hot-air-aged and hot- 
oil-aged distention bars, using two different adhesion 
systems and two different degrees of distention. There 
was very little cement or metal failure in any case, all 
failures observed being very nearly 100% rubber rup- 
ture. A distention assembly, as removed from the hot 
oil, showing nearly 100% rubber rupture, is shown 
in Figure 9. 


Tests of Butyl Rubber 


A similar group of tests were run on some high 
temperature butyl stocks. Most of these stocks came 
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pounds (aging = 8 hours at 400°F. in circulating air oven). 
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FIG. 12—Strip aging test of heat-resistant Butyl Compound A 
(aging = 8 hours at 400°F. in air oven). 


to us completely compounded, and composition was 
not known. The composition of the one stock, here- 
after called Butyl Compound A, prepared by our own 
laboratory, is shown below: 


Buty! Compound A 









































Parts 
Butyl Rubber 325 100.0 
HAF Black 50.0 
Zinc Oxide 5.0 
Stearic Acid 1.0 
Hypalon S-20 5.0 
Dimethylol Phenol Resin 12.5 
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FIG. 13—Strip aging tests of heat-resistant Butyl Compound B 
(aging = 8 hours at 400°F. in air oven). 
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Bonding System 


FIG. 14—Strip aging tests of heat-resistant Butyl 
Compound C (aging 144 hours at 320°F, in 


air oven). 


The compositions of Stocks B, C and D are unknown. 

Two of the stocks were checked for physical char- 
acteristics before and after an aging period of eight 
hours at 400° F. in circulating air. Figure 10 shows 
tensile strengths close to 2400 pounds before aging 
for both stocks, with the drop-off as shown in that 
figure being observed after aging. Modulus increased, 
as would be anticipated. Figure 11 illustrates the 
drop-off in elongation during aging, also to be ex- 
pected. 

Cut-and-strip tests were then run on several bond- 
ing systems, after preliminary elimination tests. Six 
systems in all will be reported here. Figure 12 shows 
per cent stock failure observed from a cut-and-strip 
test of three different bonding systems on Stock A, 
before and after aging. In the middle system, we 
see that adhesion after aging retained virtually all 
of the pre-aged value. The third system looked better 
initially, but lost more during aging. * 

In Figure 13, we see some of the same bonding 
systems plus some new ones applied to Stock B, with 
varying degrees of success. The fourth system in this 
figure is noteworthy in that the aged adhesion was 
nearly perfect, and in fact, was better than the unaged 
adhesion. 

Figure 14 shows the results of tests of Compound 
C, heat aged at 320° F. for 144 hours in the cir- 
culating air oven. Adhesions before and after aging, 
using the adhesion system noted, were both entirely 
satisfactory, with 100% stock failures. 

Compound D, as shown in Figure 15, had excellent 
unaged adhesion using the system noted, but the 
value dropped considerably during eight hours aging 
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FIG. 15—Strip aging tests of heat-resistant Butyl 
Compound D (aging — 8 hours at 400°F, in 
air oven). 


at 400° F. Nevertheless, there was a definite degree 
of residual adhesion after aging. 

Distention tests of several cement systems on Com- 
pounds A and B are detailed in Figure 16. These 
assemblies were all subjected to eight hours aging 
at 400° F., under 100% distention. While stock 
failure was substantially under some of the earlier 
results, it must nevertheless be noted that what rubber 
failure area was left after the aging, was area where 
the bond had been subject to a very substantial pull 
during the entire eight hours at elevated temperature, 
without giving way, despite loss of adhesion in adjacent 
areas. 
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FIG, 16—Distention aging tests of heat-resistant Butyl Com- 
pounds A and B, 100% distention (aging = 8 hours at 400 F. 


in air oven). 








Conclusion 


In conclusion, we may say that our previous con- 
cepts of high temperature limits of bonded elastomer- 
to-metal assemblies, involving basically organic elas- 
tomers, have been raised appreciably. The bond 
quality produced by experimental bonding systems 
on several different stocks in two polymeric bonding 
systems has been found to be satisfactory for many 
uses involving high temperature exposure, service or 
aging. In some cases, the adhesion is retained 100%. 
These tests included observations using a static test 
with dynamic implications, the Adhesion Distention 
Test. Through elimination testing of the type de- 
scribed, experimental bonding systems have been 
developed which have been successful in less rigorous 
environment testing of several commercial or applied 
elastomer-metal bonded assemblies. 


The Adhesion Distention Test has been found most 
useful; although the stocks retained good physical 


properties when aged in static condition, there was 
considerable evidence of rubber failures among the 
various stocks when aged under stress. This simple 
test may be useful for checking properties other than 
adhesion, once satisfactory adhesion systems are 
found with which to perform the test. 

One isolated test, with a butyl stock aged at 450° F. 
for four hours, with satisfactory adhesion retention, 
not reported in this paper, leads the authors to be- 
lieve that the 400° F. used in the other work need 
not be considered a limit. It should be emphasized 
that the tests and data reported were only compara- 
tive, for the purpose of selecting the best of certain 
experimental bonding compositions for trial in an 
actual part intended for high temperature use. 
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Low Temperature Rubber 


HE ESSENTIAL “rubberiness” of natural rubber 

is lost when it is cooled to low temperatures. In 
certain products — components for aircraft or for 
arctic vehicles, for example—this change in proper- 
tics may render the rubber unserviceable. Research 
organizations working on natural rubber have set out 
to devise methods of producing, for these conditions, 
compounds which will be fully competitive with syn- 
thetic rubbers made specially for the same purpose. 

Two distinct changes take place when rubber is 
cooled. The first is a slowing down of the normally 
rapid motion of the rubber molecules, leading to an 
increase in the stiffness of the rubber. As the tem- 
perature falls from —20° to —75°C. the rubber is 
slowly transformed from an elastic material, becom- 
ing first leathery and then a brittle solid. 

Investigators working at the British Rubber Pro- 
ducers’ Research Association hav~ found that rubberi- 
ness of natural rubber at low tcnperatures can be 
improved by incorporating in a rarticular way certain 
liquid plasticizers such as diocty! sebacate. The tem- 
perature at which rubberiness is lost is reduced by 
as much as 20°C. 

The second low temperature effect is a much slower, 
progressive stiflening of the rubber when it is kept 
for a time at temperatures ranging from about 0° 
down to —45°C. This is due to the development of 
“crystalline” regions, where the rubber molecules pack 
together in a regular pattern. The greater the propor- 
tion of rubber molecules crystallized, the less is the 
rubberiness of the whole. The rate of crystallization 
is highest at about —25°C., and is greatly increased 
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if the rubber is stretched. Although vulcanization re- 
tards crystallization, even a well vulcanized rubber 
compound will crystallize and lose its flexibility too 
rapidly to give satisfactory service under certain low 
temperature conditions. 

Work at the B.R.P.R.A. and the Rubber Stichting 
in Holland has shown that the structure of the rubber 
molecule can be changed, making it much less liable 
to crystallization at low temperature, by reacting it 
with a class of chemicals known as thiol acids. The 
most effective way of bringing about the reaction is 
by heating suitably stabilized rubber latex with a small 
amount of thiol acid in the presence of a catalyst—a 
process which has been patented by the B.R.P.R.A. 

Because certain non-rubber substances present in 
some latices inhibit the reaction, doubly centrifuged 
latex has been used in semi-commercial preparations 
in the United Kingdom. Recent experiments at the 
R.R.I. have indicated how the process may be modi- 
fied to make it work more simply and cheaply with 
fresh latex. The rubber produced by coagulation of 
the reacted latex is processed by methods little differ- 
ent from those used with normal smoked sheet. 

The potential importance of this modified natural 
rubber is indicated by the Ministry of Supply in the 
United Kingdom having recently prepared a specifica- 
tion for what is known as “crystallization-inhibited 
rubber”, and by the interest in it shown by inquiries 
from the U.S. A., Italy and Australia. 


—Reprinted from Planters’ Bulletin of the Rubber 
Research Institute of Malaya, September, 1958. 
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How Goodyear has increased tire production 


through installation of a system for 


Handling Pelletized Rubber------------» 


& Rubber Co. a new concept in the handling of 

crude rubber is aiding in the production of thou- 
sands of passenger car and truck tires a day. Contam- 
ination problems are said to have been virtually elim- 
inated by a carefully engineered system whereby the 
batching from crude Banbury to finish-run Banbury 
is completely automated. 

This new concept utilizes a system by which pellet- 
ized rubber is conveyed by a series of pneumatic con- 
veyor tubes, called Airveyors, and replaces the con- 
ventional system, in which rubber slabs are sheeted 
on a mill. The Airveyors are made by Fuller Co., 
Catasauqua, Pennsylvania. For charging the Banbury 
it used to be necessary for the operator to slice off 
an “X” amount of rubber from each slab, weigh each 
to attain the desired amount, and have them all placed 
together on a charging belt for delivery. 


The Pellet-Pneumatic Process 


Now when bales of crude rubber arrive at the plant, 
they are stored and pre-conditioned for production 
line processes. After conditioning is completed, the 
rubber is moved by roller conveyors to a Banbury 
mixing machine. An operator, by means of stop-limit 
switches, selects bales for specific formulation, and 
adds other ingredients directly into the mixing chute 
which leads to the Banbury (Figure 1). 

After the high-pressure mixing operation is com- 
plete, the rubber compound is discharged into a pellet- 
izer below. Its operation is similar to that of a giant 
meat grinder. From here hot, pelletized rubber drops 
down another chute, from where a belt conveyor de- 
livers the pellets to a series of cooling screw conveyors. 
Here they are slurried in water and chemicals to keep 
them from sticking together. 

The last of these cooling conveyors discharges di- 
rectly into a surge hopper which empties by belt feed 
into a large Airveyor (Figure 2). The pneumatic tbe, 
by means of an exhauster, sucks the pellets up to the 
cei ing of the second floor. From here, the pe'lets can 
go either to a gondola loading station or to a unique 
system of special stack bins (Figure 3). 

At the gondola loading station loads of pellets are 
automatically discharged into waiting gondolas. Special 
fork lift trucks pick up the gondolas and in one oper- 
ation deliver and empty them into paired dump sinks 
in the floor. There are four such double-sinks, each 
leading to concentrating hoppers with a weighing ar- 
rangement on the floor below. 

The special stack bins, a product of Richardson 


A’ THE Gadsden, Alabama plant of Goodyear Tire 
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Scale Co., Clifton, N. J., consist of a vertical series of 
ten bins, each of which is a separate unit. The bins 
are discharged pneumatically with bin-length pistons. 

Pellets are delivered by the Airveyor to a feeder 
above the top bin (Figure 4). When this bin is full, a 
flow control switch is actuated automatically and the 
bin is discharged into the one below it. After a pre- 
determined time interval to assure complete discharge, 
the bin gate closes and the bin is ready for another 
load. The same transfer sequence is followed through 
the other bins to the bottom (Figure 5). 

Auxiliary equipment for the stack bins includes 
vibrating feeders for full flow of dribble feeding, auto- 
matic weighing scales with dial+heads and Weightronic 
Controls for remote weight setting and indication, and 
a remote panel with controls and monitoring lights 
for manual or automatic operation of the entire hand- 
ling system. 

From the bottom bins, or from the dump sinks, the 
pellets are discharged into double-concentrating surge 
hoppers. These Richardson material supply hoppers 
are equipped with special switches which call for 
supplies automatically. Each hopper is equipped with 
a stream regulating slide. Pellets are supplied from 
these hoppers to Syntron F-44 vibrating flat pan 
feeders 24 x 48-inches in size. 

Vibrating feeders deliver pellets to five hopper 
suspension scales, equipped with double hopper door 
discharge. Weighed quantities from each hopper are 
discharged into pickup hoppers from which the Air- 
veyors take the material to finish-run Banburys 
(Figures 6, 7 and 8). From these machines finished 
rubber compounds are fed to production units. 


Specifications of the Pneumatic System 


The large Airveyor which conveys the pellets from 
the pelletizer to delivery for weighing, a distance of 
approximately 500 feet, is eight inches in diameter. 
The four Airveyors operating from the sink dump 
scales to inlet spouts of the finish-run Banburys are 
seven-inch systems varying in length from 185 to 
255 feet. 

All of these Airveyors are of the vacuum type, em- 
ploying positive pressure exhausters for air supply. 
Each conveying system is equipped with its own indi- 
vidual bag-type filter, automatic in operation, which 
provides for 100% visible dust retention. Exhausters 
and filters are located on the roof. A control panel 
permits manual or automatic operation of the entire 
handling system from crude Banbury to finish-run 
Banbury (Figure 9). 





Automated System for 


Handling Pelletized Rubber 


ooo | 


. 


FIG. |—Bales of crude rubber and chemicals are belt-fed 
directly into a chute leading to a Banbury mixer. 
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FIG. 4—The system leading to stack bins. The top pipe is an 
exhauster, the center pipe the Airveyor itself, and the bottom pipe 
is a recirculation line for emergency use. 


+e 
FIG. 2—The last cooling conveyor dumps pellets from a 


pelletizer below the Banbury into a hopper (left center) 
from which they are carried to an Airveyor (right center). 


. 


two-way switch in the Airveyor directs pellets either to 
gondola loading stations or to stack bins. 
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FIG. 5—The bottom sections of the stack bins 

discharge into hoppers which lead to suspension 

scales. The dial indicates the weight of the load 
on the floor below. 





FIG. 6—The concentrating surge honpers below the stack bins 
and sink dumps which receive the pellets and deliver them 
by means of vibrating feeders into open type hopper sus- 
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FIG. 7—Four of the five Airveyor systems at the plant. Weighed 
amounts of pellets are conveyed from the suspension scales. 
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FIG. 8—The Airveyors lead into finish-run Banburys for 
completion of compounding. 
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FIG, 9—A control panel permits automatic operation of the entire 
handling system from crude Banbury to finish-run Banbury. 





Low-Cost 


Molds 
for Rubber 


By ALBERT M. CREIGHTON, Jr. 


President, Devcon Corp., Danvers, Mass. 


FIG. |—The new molding material being poured around a model 
to form a precise reproduction. 


A new molding material and technique offer 


savings in money and time... 
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FIG. 2—A synthetic rubber part molded by Tyer Rubber Co. 
Steel guide pins were inserted and corresponding holes drilled 
in the Devcon C., 


OST dies for molding rubber and plastic materials 
are made of aluminum, steel, or other metals 
and require many days or weeks of tooling. The 

cost sometimes runs into thousands of dollars. A 
new material and technique was recently developed 
by the Devcon Corp. of Danvers, Mass., for making 
low-cost molds in a matter of only a few hours of 
total working time. This company does not manu- 
facture any completed molds, but supplies a material 
known as Devcon C, together with the “know-how” 
so that mold-makers, molders, or rubber manufactur- 
ers can make their own molds. 

Many plastic and rubber products, never possible 
before because of the high mold cost, excessive time 
required to build the die, limited demand, or other 
reasons, can now be put into production quickly and 
inexpensively. No machining or finishing of the mold 
is generally required, A model made of wood, plaster 
of paris, or practically any other material can be used. 
Devcon C, which contains approximately 80% alumi- 
num and steel and 20% plastic, is simply poured and 
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FIG. 3—Single cavity mold designed by United Shoe Machinery 
Corp. for forming a rubber part with a metal insert. 


formed around the model (Figure 1). When hardened 
the material will form the final surface of the die, 
which will be a precision reproduction of the model 
itself, with every detail reproduced. 

Many rubber companies are now using this mate- 
rial. For example, the Tyer Rubber Co. of Andover, 
Mass., which is well known for making a wide variety 
of molded rubber products for the automotive and 
other industries, is very proud of its high quality stand- 
ards and states that the new molding material has 
been used for manufacturing several low-cost but in- 
tricate molds for its customers. M. G. Johnston, Plant 
Engineer, reports substantial savings in time and 
money by using the new method, and said further 
that customers were extremely pleased with the prompi 
delivery of the completed parts. One rubber mold, 
for example, cost approximately $50 (Figure 2) and 
was made in two days, as compared to two weeks if 
made by conventional methods. 


Savings in Dollars and Time 


The United Shoe Machinery Corp. is conducting 
research in many fields never attempted before and 
is constantly changing designs to improve its existing 
products. The Research Division reports that it was 
able to save many days of tooling and a considerable 
amount of expense with the new product. Figure 3 
illustrates a single cavity mold used for making a 
number of rubber parts with an insert. The final piece 
had a durometer of 30 to 60. The inner portion of 
the mold is made of the new material, the outer of 
steel. The total elapsed time needed for manufactur- 
ing the mold—including making the model, inserting 
guide pins and other operations—was only one week 
as compared to a minimum of six weeks needed before 
adoption of the new techniques. The total working 
time required for making the Devcon C portion was 
approximately six hours. 

Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., one of the country’s 
outstanding custom molders, has found the new mold- 
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ing technique of great value in its operations. The 
company reports that the cost of a mold made of the 
new material is usually one-third or less of the cost 
of a similar die made of metal. The company feels, 
however, that the biggest advantage is the savings in 
time. For example, a number of silicone rubber wipers 
for aerial cameras (Figure 4) were delivered in 24 
hours, instead of three weeks, the time which would 
have been needed had the mold been made of steel. 
In this case, as in many others, prompt service to cus- 
tomers was essential. 

Raybestos-Manhattan has used the new technique 
for molding natural rubber, silicone rubber, and also 
neoprene. The only machining necessary has been 
squaring off the outside of the mold for mounting 
in the presses. A very high finish and close tolerances 
are possible. Steam-heated platens were used in all 
cases and heating or cooling coils, which sometimes 
have been imbedded in the Devcon C, were not con- 
sidered necessary. The company reported that the 
new molding material has a tendency to hold the heat 
and that this characteristic is a definite advantage in 
curing the parts properly. 


How to Make a Mold 


The process for making a mold for use with rubber 
is relatively simple. A model made of wood, rubber 
or practically any other material is prepared. This 
model is then placed in a wooden or sheet metal box 
and coated with a special release agent which is sup- 





FIG, 4—One-half of a mold for rubber wipers, 
and the finished silicone rubber product. 





plied with every package by the manufacturer. A 
hardening agent is addéd to Devcon C and this mix- 
ture is poured into the box containing the model. 
When hardened, this will be the male or female por- 
tion of the mold. The hardened form and the exposed 
surface of the model are then coated with release 
agent. The new material is poured over the first por- 
tion and the entire box is placed in an oven for a 
short baking period in order to get the maximum heat 
resistance. The hardened material is then removed 
and the two portions are separated. The release agent 
is used to prevent the second layer from adhering to 
the first portion. The amount of clearance, therefore, 
is equivalent to the thickness of the release agent. 
Guide pins are then inserted and the mold is ready 
for use. 

The new molding material is extremely tough, and 
can be pounded and handled quite roughly without 
damaging. Similar in many respects to aluminum, it 
is lightweight, weighing 16 cubic inches per pound. 
Its heat transfer is not as high as that of steel; once up 
to temperature, however, it will hold its heat extremely 
well, which, according to the engineers at Raybestos- 
Manhattan, is very important in their production work. 
If quick heating or cooling is essential, a small coil 


for steam or cold water can be imbedded in the Dev- 
con C before it hardens. 

The material has very good heat resistance and 
has a compression strength of over 5,000 pounds per 
square inch at 400°F. There is practically no shrink- 
age or distortion during hardening. On a small mold 
for a rubber part measuring 5 x 3 x 1-inch, for ex- 
ample, the shrinkage was approximately 0.0005-inch 
per inch. When hard, it is permanent and will not 
deteriorate or change. It can be drilled, ground, 
threaded or machined with regular metalworking tools. 

Devcon C is not as strong or hard as steel, and 
therefore is recommended, at least for the present, 
for short runs only. In the plastic industry it has 
been used for making fairly long runs of polystyrene, 
vinyl, nylon and other plastic products. One mold for 
a plastic rotor cost only $85 as compared to $4500 
for a similar mold made in steel. The total working 
time required was approximately eight hours. 

Additional improvements are being made in the 
material. New techniques of handling the new mold- 
ing material and new “short cuts”, suggested by many 
molders, are being tested in the field. Considerable 
savings in time and money have already resulted for 
these concerns and for their customers. 
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Ihe Colloid Phase of Carbon Reinforcement of Rubber—By H. A. Braendle, G. L. Heller and J. W. White, 


A study which indicates that by recognizing the time factor in colloidal reactions, a significant improve- 


ment in the carbon reinforcement of rubber can be effected. 


Ozone Resistance of Butyl Rubber—By R. F. Grossman and A. C. Bluestein, Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., 


An investigation into the variables which affect the ozone resistance of butyl rubber. 


Behavior of Silicone Rubber in Sealed Systems—By W. J. Bobear, Silicone Products Devartment, General Elec- 


An analysis of the effects of choice of filler and curing agents, with data on curing temperatures and 


Determination of Traces of Copper in Rubber Chemicals and Rubber Products—By R. C. Madan, Firestone Tyre 


Report on an absorptiometric method using zinc dibenzyl dithiocarbamate which is extremely sensitive 


Use of Wooden Pallets for Handling Rubber—by William H. Sardo, Jr., National Wooden Pallet Manufac- 


Wooden pallets spell savings in the handling and storage of rubber; hints are given in this article on how 


How Good an Executive Are You? 


Hints for managerial personnel in the rubber industry on how to best fulfill their 
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DITORIAL 


ROM time-to-time small complaints are heard from sume quarters 

in the rubber industry that technical meetings are “degenerating 
into sales conferences.” We would refute this argument. Editors of 
trade publications generally have occasion to attend a great many 
technical meetings and we are no exception to the rule. Lately, we 
have been paying particular attention to what actually goes on at 
these meetings and we would like to pass along our conclusions. 

Firstly, the average age of those participating in technical meetings 
has been going down in the past few years. There was a time when 
most of our staff members were apt to recognize most of those present. 
Now, there seem to be many new young people in attendance, and 
we find ourselves saying “Who is that?” 

These younger members of the rubber fraternity seem to have 
one attribute in common—a desire to learn. They listen attentively to 
the speaker. They ask questions. Indeed, at several meetings we have 
attended in the past few months, these younger listeners have been 
giving some speakers a “hard time” with pointed questions. And this 
is all to the good. 

The speakers themselves are almost representative of a new breed. 
The Dr. Smith who is a recognized authority in his field seems to be 
getting younger and younger—his interests broader—his coverage 
wider. And this is good too. 

While we would not for a moment deprecate the talents and the 
know-how of the older generation of rubber technologists, it is 
heartening to note that the newer generation is coming along in fine 
style. Rubber compounding, still thought of by many as an art rather 
than a science, is becoming more precise, if the attitudes of the 
ycunger chemist are any criterion. 

As editors, we can tell you that ihe younger chemist is prolific. 
He writes more and submits more papers for publication. He is not 
only scientific, he is practical—a quality some would not attribute 
to a younger generation. 

Now when we hear talk of technical meetings becoming sales 
sessions we reflect on the implications and we refute them. Of course, 
some amount of “buying and selling” does occur. On the face of it 
there is nothing wrong about it at all. 

In essence, there seems to be a greater dedication to scientific 
principles today than heretofore. We can be proud of our technical 
meetings and the attendance each meeting attracts. And we can 
be proud of our eager younger citizens. The rubber industry will be 
in good har ds for years to come. 
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A further look at 


Executive 


Compensation 


in the Rubber Industry 


Each year McKinsey & Company, Inc., Management Consult- By JOHN MACOMBER 
ants, conducts an annual survey of executive compensation in * . 

American industry. The 1958 survey is based upon data gathered McKinsey & Company, Inc., 
from 642 companies, listed in the leading stock exchanges, repre- Vew York, N. Y. 

senting eighteen industries. In the case of the rubber industry, the 
data are based on nineteen firms, including some of the smaller 
companies as well as the giants. 

The fundamental purpose is to chart the significant changes 
occurring from year to year, particularly as these changes relate 
to volume and profits. Last December, RuBBER AGE published 
McKinsey & Company’s summary of executive compensation in 
the rubber industry; the purpose of this report is to see what has 
happened between 1956 and 1957. 


HE YEAR 1957 was a good one for 
chief executives in the rubber in- 
dustry—a great deal better than the year 
before. Based upon the McKinsey sur- 
vey of 19 of the leading rubber com- 
panies, and 18 other industries, the in- 
crease in pay for chief executives in 


CHANGES IN COMPENSATION FOR CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICERS IN 19 INDUSTRIES Sic tuber Sales teak US one 


cent over 1956, compared to a decline 
of 2.2 per cent in 1956 from 1955. Ob- 


AVERAGE PERCENT DECREASE OR INCREASE 
GS «1957 over 1956 Ci) 1956 over 1955 
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i ToBAcco viously, this is important not only to 
eintainieiancc vr : the “boss” but also to down-the-line 
management since the compensation 
level of the chief executive officer cus- 
tomarily establishes the pattern for all 
ae other executives. 
WATURAL GAS Furthermore, this boost in the com- 
pensation of rubber company chief ex- 
: ecutives is particularly significant in 
i... terms of the fact that: 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT (1) Increases in compensation for 
eikieamanesil the chief executives in 18 other indus- 
| tries took a decided dip from the 
previous year. Their compensation rose 
RESEDA an average of only 1.0 per cent in 
| 1957, compared to 5.1 per cent in 1956 
HEAVY MACHINERY and 6.3 per cent in 1955. Unquestion- 
ably, this decline can be blamed pri- 
} marily on the recession which has had 
are eens the effect of reducing the net profit of 
the 642 surveyed companies by an aver- 
| age of 3.2 per cent (despite the fact 
RETAIL CHAINS 
| that sales were up 5.3 per cent). 
(2) In terms of rate of increase, the 
oT rubber industry now ranks seventh as 
| compared to seventeenth in 1956 (Fig- 
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ome : ined larly important this year when noting 
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utives’ pay while only five did in 1956. 
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Figure 2 


Then too, with the exception of tobacco, 
rubber was the only industry with a 
minus percentage in 1956 to jump into 
a plus category in 1957. Automotive 
parts, retail chains, and textiles con- 
tinued by having another year of re- 
duction. 

With this fundamental shift in rub- 
ber compensation in mind, let’s see 
what else has happened to compensa- 
tion in this industry over the past year 
and try to answer such questions as: 


(1) Are compensation opportunities 
in rubber above or below other indus- 
tries? 

(2) Do short-term changes in indi- 
vidual company volume and _ profits 
have a bearing on the chief executive's 
pay? 

(3) How do the second, third, and 
fourth highest paid men do relative to 
other industries? 

(4) How does rubber compare 
others in the use of fringe benefits? 


to 
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Figure 3 


Compensation Opportunities 


Figures 2 and 3 show clearly that 
the chief executives in the rubber in 
dustry continue to receive somewhat 
greater than average compensation com- 
pared to other industries relative to 
volume and profits. These two exhibits 
trace the average compensation-salary, 
bonus and deferred earnings—at vary 
ing levels of volume and profit for all 
industries against rubber in particular. 
By following the lines across the charts, 
it is possible to pick out the spread 
that exists between rubber on the aver- 
age and all other industries at any given 
volume and profit level. For example, 
at $20 million sales volume, the aver- 
age compensation of the chief executive 
in a rubber company would be $58,000 
while the average for all other indus 
tries would be $52,000 

The most important change between 
1957 and 1956 rests in the fact that all 
rubber companies, regardless of size, 
are now above average. This is dif 
ferent from 1956, when the smaller 
rubber companies were above the 18 
industry while rubber com 
panies having greater than $100 mil 
lion in sales and $10 million in profits 
were below the average. 

Figure 4 indicates the influence of 
volume and profits on chief executives’ 
compensation in graph form for 1956 
as well as 1957. The difference in com 
pensation among the smaller and larger 
concerns is substantial. Then too, this 
chart clearly shows the general in 
creases in compensation that went into 
effect between 1956 and 1957. The only 
category that does not appear to bene 
fit is that comprising those companies 
having net profits of $500,000 or less 
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Figure 5 


1957 relative to 1956, and 
even though sales were 


clined in 
consequently 
up—the average rate of increase in the 
compensation of chief executives fell 
off markedly. 

In the rubber industry, profits fell 
while volume increased—but contrary 
to the general industry pattern, compen- 
sation of rubber company chief execu- 
tives did not conform. Thus, 32 per cent 
of the chief executives of rubber com- 
panies had increases in their compensa- 
tion even though the profits of their 
respective companies went down; and 
42 per cent of the executives’ compensa- 
tion remained the same or went down 
even though their companies had _ in- 
creased profits. In only 26 per cent of 
the rubber companies did profits and 
compensation move together. Further- 
more, comparing sales volume changes 
to the chief executive’s compensation 
reveals the same inconsistency—there is 
no real relationship between yearly 
moves in volume and profits and the 
boss’s compensation. 

It is interesting to note that a re- 
verse relationship occurred in 1956. At 
that time, a 2.2 per cent decrease in 
compensation (on the average) came 
about despite a 3.2 per cent average 
increase in sales and a 5.5 per cent 
average increase in rubber company 
profits. 

The conclusion drawn last year and 
again obvious this year is that in the 
rubber industry changes in sales and 
profits tend to have less influence on 
the chief executive’s compensation than 
in other industries. The most likely ex- 
planation of this phenomenon seems to 
lie in the universal awareness of the 
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historic yearly ups and downs in sales 
and profits that are typical of most 
rubber companies, and a general tend- 
ency to base compensation on long- 
term trends rather than on short-term 
swings. 

As Figure 5 shows, the second, third, 
and fourth highest paid rubber execu- 
tives continue to be slightly above or 
at least equal to industry as a whole. 
The only significant changes between 
1957 and 1956 occurred in the second 
and fourth highest categories—the for- 
mer dropping four percentage points 
and the latter rising five points. 


*““FRINGE’’ 


Fringe Benefits 


Use of various forms of supplemental 
compensation continued at least as 
strongly, and in some cases, actually in- 
creased. As Figure 6 shows, the three 
most dominant types are: (1) pensions, 
(2) stock options, and (3) deferred com- 
pensation. Interestingly enough, at the 
present time only one company studied 
in the rubber industry does not have 
a pension plan. Stock options are now 
in effect in 47 per cent of the com- 
panies (against the 18-industry aver- 
age of 60 per cent) as compared to 36 
per cent in 1956. On the other hand, 
the number of deferred compensation 
arrangements decreased from 45 per 
cent in 1956 to 37 per cent in 1957. 
Still, the use of deferred compensation 
contracts remained relatively high when 
compared to the all-industry average 
of only 8 per cent. 

The remaining forms of compensa- 
tion (with one exception—consulting 
contracts) show rubber to be at least 
equal or better than all of the other 
industries. 


Summary 


From this, the following points seem 
to stand out clearly: 

(1) Compensation of the chief exec- 
utive officers in rubber companies con- 
tinues to be higher than the industry 
average. 

(2) Significantly, the short-term in- 
fluence of changes in volume and profits 
on the chief executive’s compensation 
is much less than that in other indus- 
tries. 

(3) The second, third, and fourth 
highest paid men draw at least as high 
and often higher compensation than 
those on an equal level in other indus- 
tries. 

(4) Rubber continues to be above 
average in nearly all of the various 
forms of fringe benefits. 
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Armed Forces Hold Conference On 


Elastomer Research 
and Development 


®& Some 243 representatives from the 
armed forces and the nation’s leading 
universities and industrial research 
laboratories, met at the Hotel Miami 
in Dayton, Ohio, from October 15 
through 17 for the Fifth Joint Army- 
Navy-Air Force Conference on Elas- 
tomer Research and Development. The 
three-day meeting was designed to 
coordinate research and development 
among the military services and to en- 
list the aid of top academic and indus- 
trial talent in the solution of critical 
problems. 

The audience heard 36. technical 
papers on the effects of high tempera- 
tures, compatability with fuels, rocket 
propellants, nuclear radiation and other 
topics currently of interest to those en- 
gaged in elastomer research. The pro- 
gram was divided into three sessions: 
“Behavior Evaluations of Elastomers 
Under Unusual Service Environments,” 
under the chairmanship of Dr. J. C. 
Montermoso. chief, Elastomer Branch, 
Quartermaster Research and Develop- 
ment Center; “Basic and Applied Re- 
search,” with Dr. J. H. Faull, Jr., Office 
of Naval Research, Department of the 
Navy, serving as chairman, and “New 
Polymers and Their Prospects,” with 
Dr. C. S. Marvel, University of Illinois, 
presiding. 


Bartholomew Opens Program 


The program opened with a welcome 
by E. R. Bartholomew (Materials Labo- 
ratory, Wright Air Development Cen- 
ter), general chairman of the meeting. 
Col. J. C. Dieffenderfer (chief, Mate- 
rials Laboratory, Wright Air Develop- 
ment Center) followed with an intro- 
duction to the purpose and aims of the 
conference. J. R. Townsend (Office of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Research and Engineering) then spoke 
on “Basic Research—The Frustrating 
Question.” 

Dr. Benjamin S. Garvey, Jr., (Penn- 
salt Chemicals) read a short tribute to 
T. A. Werkenthin, Bureau of Ships, 
Navy Department, recently deceased. A 
short period of silence in acknowledg- 
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ment of Mr. Werkenthin and _ his 
notable contribution to the field of 
elastomer research was observed. 

Dr. W. R. Kirner, program director 
for chemistry, National Science Foun- 
dation, who was scheduled to present 
an address on “Program of the National 
Science Foundation,’ was unable to 
attend. His address will be published in 
the minutes of the meeting, which will 
include publication of the technical 
papers in full. 

Each of the three technical sessions 
was preceded by remarks from a repre- 
sentative of the armed forces. Dr. 
Montermoso spoke on the “Army 
Elastomer Program;” Dr. Faull on the 
“Navy Elastomer Program,” and Dr. A. 
M. Lovelace (Polymer Section, Mate- 
rials Laboratory, Wright Air Develop- 
ment Center) on “Air Force Elastomer 
Program.” 

During the afternoon session of the 
first day of the meeting a summary talk 
on current research and development in 
Great Britain was given by H. W. Hall 
of the Ministry of Supply, London, 
England. Mr. Hall spoke on the re- 
search currently being done in England, 
and what problems are engaging the 
attention of various scientists. 

On the evening of October 15, an 
informal dinner was served in the Em- 
pire Ballroom of the Hotel Miami for 
those attending the conference. The 
dinner was preceded by a cocktail party. 
Government personnel were invited to 
tour the facilities of the Wright Air 
Development Center on the afternoon 
of the last day of the meeting. 

First Technical Session 

The technical program opened with 
the session on “Behavior Evaluations of 
Elastomers under Unusual Service En- 
vironments.” In his paper on “The 
Evaluation of Elastomers for High 
Temperature Aircraft Tires”, Glen Alli- 
ger (Firestone), reported on research by 
his company on high temperature 
properties of elastomers. In a current 
study, a comprehensive survey of 
properties of commercially available 
elastomers by means of special labora- 
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tory tests was made, and as a second 
phase, two selected elastomers were 
examined in a preliminary tire assembly 
with the object of evaluating the per- 
formance of these elastomers in various 
tire components at temperatures up to 
550°F. 

Considerable progress in solving tire 
construction problems peculiar to these 
elastomers has been made, and further 
work, it is anticipated, will make it 
possible to evaluate adequately the be- 
havior of promising elastomers under 
conditions closely resembling those of 
high temperature service, he declared. 

In the paper, “Selection of Rubbers 
for Use with Ninety Per Cent Hydrogen 
Peroxide,” by R. E. Morris, R. R 
James and R. Chow (Mare Island Naval 
Shipyard), presented by Mr. Chow, the 
evaluation of rubbers for use with 90 
per cent hydrogen peroxide was de 
scribed. Twenty-nine pure gum stock 
elastomers were tested, in addition to 12 
silicone rubbers compounded with fine 
particle silica, and 26 silicone rubbers 
and one fluorosilicone rubber com- 
pounded by manufacturers. It was 
found that most of the silicone rubbers 
and the fluorosilicone rubbers were 
visually unaffected by this treatment. 
and some of these rubbers caused rela 
tively minor decomposition of the hy 
drogen peroxide. All of the other rub- 
bers were visually deteriorated. 

Gasket Service Life 

A study designed to obtain informa 
tion on the service life of rubber gaskets 
and packings such as O-rings in radia 
tion fields was described in the paper 
“Effect of Gamma Radiation on Com- 
pression Set of Various Rubbers” by 
R. E. Morris, R. R. James and F 
Caggegi (Mare Island Naval Shipyard) 
The paper was delivered by Mr. Chow 
All of the specimens tested have ap 
proximately 100 per cent set after 
exposure to 10" roentgens. There was a 
considerable variation between the sets 
after exposure to 10° roentgen, which 
ranged from 60 to over 100 per cent 

Specimens prepared from a styrene 
rubber and from a urethane rubber had 
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the least set, whereas specimens pre- 
pared from a silicone rubber, a fluoro- 
silicone rubber and perfiluoro rubber, 
respectively, had the greatest set. Five 
parts of certain antioxidants were found 
to reduce the set of natural rubber, 
styrene rubber and acrylonitirile rubber 
specimens. 

In the paper “Elastomeric Binder 
Requirements for Solid Propellants,” by 
Thor L. Smith (California Institute of 
Technology), the author analyzed the 
properties of the ideal elastomeric 
binder. These include a low glass- 
temperature and high elongation over a 
wide temperature range. The binder 
should not crystallize spontaneously 
during storage at any temperature, and 
should be cross-linked, preferably 
through stable primary valence bonds. 
The uncured binder should be a liquid 
which cures without evolution of gase- 
ous products and with minimum heat 
release and shrinkage. 

Also, the binder should dissolve little 
or no oxidizer and should be chemically 
stable for long periods in intimate con- 
tact with the oxidizer. Other factors to 
be considered in weighing the relative 
merits of potential binders are their 
oxygen balances, viscosities prior to 
cure, and densities. 

These factors largely determine 
whether or not a castable propellant can 
be prepared which has optimum ballis- 
tic performance as well as adequate 
mechanical properties. The mechanical 
properties, however, also depend on the 
adhesion and other interactions between 
the binder and oxidizer particles. The 
binder should adhere well to the oxi- 
dizer, and, when unfilled, it should have 
a low modulus and should deform 
enormously under small stresses. 


Investigation of O-Rings 


In their paper “Investigation of 
O-Rings for Cylinder Liners of Diesel 
Engines,” by S. A. Eller and A. A. 
Stein (New York Naval Shipyard), 
delivered by M. Hanok, the authors 
discussed the suitability of three neo- 
prene, five nitrile and two silicone 
elastomers for O-rings when used to 
seal cylinder liners of diesel engines, a 
service condition which involves sealing 
against water at a temperature of 
190°F. and pressure of 60 psi, and 
which means compression for long 
periods of time during which the seals 
may be in both active and inactive 
service. 

The data obtained indicated that 
nitrile and silicone rubber O-rings had 
better load retention properties than 
neoprene O-rings, and that active serv- 
ice was more deleterious to silicone 
rubber O-rings than to neoprene and 
nitrile rubber O-rings, whereas inactive 
service had the opposite effect. 

Other papers presented at this session 
of the conference included: “Determin- 
ing Compatability of Elastomers with 
Liquid and Gaseous Rocket Propell- 
ants,” by John H. Baldrige (Connecticut 


Hard Rubber); “Compatability of Rub- 
bers with Explosives,” by Mrs. M. C. 
St. Cyr (Picatinny Arsenal); “Evalua- 
tion of Seals Having Simultaneous 
Resistance to Oil, Water and Abrasion,” 
by W. B. Lew (Puget Sound Naval 
Shipyard); “Testing Fluid Seals for Ex- 
treme Environments,” R. J. Dunsmoor 
and F. W. Tipton (Boeing Airplane). 
And “Evaluation of Elastomers in 
High Energy Fuels,” by R. E. Headrick 
(Wright Air Development Center); 
“Methods for Studying Behavior of 
Elastomers in Aircraft Fuels at High 
Temperatures,” by R. G. Spain and L. 
C. Smith (Wyandotte Chemicals); and 
“High Temperature Fluid Immersion 
Testing of Elastomers,” by K. Murray 
(Wright Air Development Center). 


Basic and Applied Research 


Among the papers presented at the 
session on “Basic and Applied Re- 
search,” was one entitled, “Dynamic 
Properties of Elastomers at High Tem- 
peratures,” by C. B. Griffis, V. S. Javier 
and Angus Wilson, (Quartermaster 
Research & Engineering Command), 
delivered by Mr. Wilson. The authors 
described a new method for measuring 
the properties of elastomers both in air 
and in liquids at high temperature, an 
improvement on the method often used 
whereby elastomers are exposed to high 
temperature, and then returned to room 
temperature for measurement of 


changes in physical properties. Data are 
given for various elastomeric materials. 


Maurice Morton (University of Ak- 
ron) delivered his paper on “Hydrolitic 
Degradation of Urethane Polymers,” in 
which he described a study carried out 
on the kinetics of the acid- and base- 
catalyzed degradation of urethane poly- 
mers in solution. Poly(ether urethane) 
was relatively stable toward acid but 
readily attacked by base. Hence, the 
urethane link appears to be the point 
of attack. The kinetics were found to 
be first-order with respect to both the 
polymers and the base concentration— 
i.e., over-all second-order. Also, there 
was evidence for the existence of a 
special “weak linkage”, which led to a 
very rapid, but limited, initial degrada- 
tion, either in acid or alkaline media. 
The poly(ester urethane), on the other 
hand, underwent substantial degrada- 
tion in acid media, at a similar rate as 
the unextended simple polyester, indi- 
cating a random attack on the ester 
linkage. The kinetics showed a first- 
order dependence on both the polymer 
and acid concentration. 

A paper by Z. T. Ossefort (Rock 
Island Arsenal) on “The Influence of 
Accelerator Residues on Age Resistance 
of Elastomeric Vulcanizates,” described 
recent aging studies on styrene rubber 
and natural rubber vulcanizates pre- 
pared by various curing systems (sulfur- 
accelerator, accelerators only, peroxide 
and radiation) which indicate that only 
those vulcanizates based on accelerators 
(in the absence of sulfur) have excellent 
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age resistance whether inhibited or un- 
inhibited. 

The object of the present study was 
to attempt to ascertain whether varia- 
tions in aging were due primarily to 
variations in the stability of the result- 
ing network structure or to variations in 
the efficiency by which the inhibitor 
protects the vulcanizate. Results of 
aging studies under specified conditions 
indicated that age resistance was a 
primary function of the inhibitor pres- 
ent whether this inhibitor was added to 
the rubber or formed in situ from 
accelerator residues resulting during 
the curing process. 

The subject of the paper by Oliver 
W. Burke, Jr., (Burke Research) was 
“Vinylic Filler Reinforcement of Elas- 
tomers.” He described research, the 
object of which was to provide low heat 
build-up reinforcing fillers to replace all 
or part of the carbon black in styrene 
rubber used for larger-size military 
tires. It was discovered that synthetic 
elastomers can be reinforced with or- 
ganic fillers — especially cross-linked, 
rigid polymer particles in the colloidal 
size range which are prepared by link- 
ing, that is, having a plurality of vinyl 
or allyl groups with or without other 
monomeric materials. 

To obtain vinylic fillers, as these are 
termed, with low hysteresis when com- 
pounded with styrene rubber, it was 
found that polymeric emulsifiers must 
be employed in place of conventional 
non-polymeric emulsifiers in the emul- 
sion polymerization of the filler. 


Vinylic fillers prepared with carboxyl 
groups available on the particle surface 


yield compounds of high _ tensile 
strengths when compounded with sty- 
rene rubber. The most suitable size for 
vinylic fillers is in the range of 200 to 
100 angstroms, and thus these particles 
are somewhat smaller than conventional 
reinforcing carbon black. Combinations 
of vinylic fillers and styrene rubber 
have now been developed which, ac- 
cording to laboratory tests, have physi- 
cal properties equal to carbon black 
reinforced styrene rubber and further 
have considerably lower heat build-up. 


Other Papers Presented 


Other papers delivered at this session 
included: “Trends in Elastomer Re- 
search,” by A. V. Tobolsky (Princeton 
University); “Research on the Ultimate 
Properties of Elastomers,” by A. M. 
Bueche (General Electric); “Elastic 
Properties of Pure-Gum Rubber Vul- 
canizates,” by Lawrence A. Wood 
(National Bureau of Standards); “Time- 
Temperature Behavior of Rubber from 
Measurements of Indentation Hard- 
ness,” by Frank L. Roth (National 
Bureau of Standards); “Polymer Melt 
Compressibility,” by Bryce Maxwell 
(Princeton University). 

Also, “Dynamic Mechanical Proper- 
ties of Polyolefins,” also by Dr. Max- 
well; “Anionic Polymerization Mechan- 
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isms,” by C. G. Overberger (Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn); “Ther- 
mal Degradation of Organic Polymers,” 
by S. L. Madorsky (National Bureau of 
Standards); “Crystalline and Amor- 
phous Orientation in Polyethylene,” by 
Richard S. Stein (University of Massa- 
chusetts), and “Studies of Crystalliza- 
tion and State of Cure of Neoprene W 
Using Dielectric Measurements,” by M. 
Hanok and I. N. Cooperman (New 
York Naval Shipyard), and G. Adler 
(Brookhaven National Laboratory). 


New Polymers and Prospects 


The last technical session of the con- 
ference was devoted to “New Polymers 
and Their Prospects.” During this part 
of the program a paper by L. P. 
Marinelli, T. M. Andrews and J. C. 
Montermoso (Quartermaster Research 
& Engineering Laboratories) on “Or- 
gano-tin Elastomers,” was delivered by 
Mr. Marinelli. 

He reported on a program aimed at 
the development of organo-metallic 
elastomers having thermally stable and 
chemically resistant properties. Investi- 
gations had centered on organo-tin com- 
pounds, specifically, on the reactions of 
tributyltin methacrylate with fluoro-, 
chloro- or phosphorous-containing un- 
saturated compounds. Methacrylic acid, 
it was discovered, reacts readily in 1:1 
ratio based on the mono-functionality 
of tin in tributyltin oxide to form a 
crystalline monomer that may be sub- 
sequently homopolymerized to an 
elastomeric product or copolymerized 
with other unsaturated compounds to 
rubbery materials. 

Of the two systems, solution and 
emulsion, available for polymerization 
to yield elastomeric products, only the 
emulsion system utilizing either the 
lauryl mercaptan-potassium persulfate 
or the potassium persulfate-sodium bi- 
sulfiite systems produced tough, rubbery 
products. 


Discusses Polyphenylene Oxide 


In a paper on “Polyphenylene Oxide 
Polymers,” by Gerald Staffin § and 
Charles C. Price (University of Pennsyl- 
vania), delivered by Dr. Price, the 
preparation of polymers from 2.6- 
dimethyl - 4 - bromo - phenol was dis- 
cussed. The authors found that the 
sodium salt of this phenol was ex- 
tremely stable, except in the presence of 
reagents capable of oxidizing the 
phenolate ion to a phenoxide radical. 

Shaking aqueous solutions of the 
phenolate with 2 to 10 mole per cent 
of such reagents as iodine, benzoyl per- 
oxide, ferricyanide ion or lead tetrace- 
tate leads to rapid conversion to poly- 
mer and liberation of bromide ion. The 
polymer thus formed in a few minutes 
at room temperature is soluble in ben- 
zene and other organic solvents, has a 
softening point of about 200°C., has a 
bromine content equivalent to a degree 
of polymerization of about 20 and is 


formed in a yield corresponding to 
about 20 moles of phenolate converted 
per mole of initiator consumed. 

The subject of a paper by E. L. 
Warrick (Dow Corning) was “New 
Silicone Rubbers.” Mr. Warrick com- 
mented on the fact that the basic 
siloxane chain has an attribute which 
makes it particularly attractive to or- 
ganic chemists interested in rubber— 
an inherent flexibility and tolerance for 
a wide range of substituents without loss 
of rubbery properties. Recently large 
amount of phenyl substitutents to im- 
prove radiation resistance have been 
added without appreciable loss of 
rubbery properties of the polymers. 
These same rubbers are promising for 
simple high temperature uses because of 
greater oxidative stability. 


Incorporation of Fluorine 


The incorporation of fluorine in the 
hydrocarbon substituent has served to 
improve fuel resistance, but the ability 
to form virtually any type of organic 
substitutent presages the coming of a 
host of special fuel- and solvent 
resistant elastomers. There are indica 
tions that many of the goals in modify 
ing silicone rubbers will be achieved by 
grafting techniques rather than organic 
chemistry. 

The need for rubbers with the special 
advantages of the silicone rubbers with 
out the use of ordinary press and oven 
cures has resulted in a series of room 
temperature vulcanizing (RTV) stocks 
Recently it was found possible to 
achieve this without mixing in a cata 
lyst and an ideal tube-type caulking 
material was produced. The interest in 
radiation cures has resulted in some 
silicone rubbers which can be cured at 
levels of 1/25 to 1/50 of the radiation 
dose required by natural rubber. 

Other papers presented at this ses 
sion included: “New Polymer Prospects 
for High Temperature Service,” by Leo 
A. Wall, W. J. Pummer and S. Straus 
(National Bureau of Standards); “High 
Temperature Fluorinated Elastomers”, 
by H. C. Brown (University of Florida); 
“High Temperature Elastomer Re 
search,” by L. W. Butz (Office of Naval 
Research), and “Quartermaster Corps 
Sponsored Fluoroelastomer Research at 
3M,’ by G. H. Crawford and J. C. 
Montermoso (Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing). 


Still Other Papers 


And “The Polymerization of ‘In- 
organic Rubber’ Dichlorophosphinic 
Nitride,” by C. P. Haber (U. S. Naval 
Ordnance Laboratory); “Compounding 
Fluoroelastomers for Aeronautical Ap- 
plications.” by W. R. Griffin and J 
M. Kelble (Wright Air Development 
Center), and “Properties and Applica 
tions of ‘Coral’ synthetic natural Rub 
ber,” by R. F. Dunbrook (Firestone). 
Dr. Dunbrook’s address closed the 
formal program of the conference. 





Elastomer Group Hears Lerner 


® The Elastomer and Plastics Group 
of the Northeastern Section of the 
American Chemical Society held its first 
meeting of the 1958-59 season on Octo- 
ber 21 at the Museum of Science in 
Boston, Mass. Over 90 members and 
guests were in attendance at the meet- 
ing which featured an election of 
officers for the new season and an 
address by M. E. Lerner, editor of 
RUBBER AGE, on the “Latest Develop- 
ments in the Polymer Field.” The fol- 
lowing members have been elected to 
office: 

Chairman, J. Horace Faull, Jr. (Con- 
sultant); Chairman-Elect, James H. 
FitzGerald (Harwick Standard); Secre- 
tury, James M. Donahue (Goodyear); 
Treasurer, Henry A. Hill (National 
Polychemicals). Henry S. Anthony 
<Tyer Rubber) has been named cus- 
todian, while Elmer T. Ross (T. C. 
Ashley) has been appointed chairman 
of the Hospitality Committee. B. B. 
Boonstra (Godfrey L. Cabot) has been 
named a member of the Executive 
Committee. 

In his talk, Mr. Lerner observed 
that the rapid growth of science and 
technology in the last few years repre- 
sents a continuing challenge to the field 
of high polymers. The need today, he 


Columbian Carbon Announces 


®& Columbian Carbon Co., New York, 
N. Y., has announced that C. O. 
Davidson has been appointed general 
sales manager of the Carbon Black 
and Pigment Division, while J. W. 
Snyder has been named Carbon Black 
technical director. Mr. Davidson 
formerly domestic sales manager, will 
be in charge of sales of all the 
division’s products in this country and 
Canada. M. H. Leonard, formerly 
manager of technical service in the 


Davidson 


stated, is for scientists and engineers 
who can think in terms of speeds of 
2,000 miles an hour or more. 

The speaker went on to cite some of 
the specific problems involved in the 
development of polymers for use in 
rockets. These polymers must be capa- 
ble of functioning over a range of 
temperatures from about 1,500°C. to 
almost absolute zero under high and 
low pressures or even in a vacuum. In 
addition, these materials must be able 
to resist the commonly used fuels, 
lubricants and chemicals. 

Mr. Lerner next discussed the proper- 
ties and characteristics of the various 
polymers in use today including the 
diene polymers, butyl rubber, deuterio 
rubber, neoprene, the polysulfide rub- 
bers and polyurethane. Particular atten- 
tion was paid to the silicone, fluoro, 
graft and stereo-specific polymers. 

The growth and future of the rubber 
industry were next considered by the 
speaker who pointed out that the rubber 
industry is “big business”, enjoying 
annual sales in excess of $6 billion. Of 
this amount, approximately 40 per cent 
is expended annually for materials, 
machinery and equipment and services. 

Mr. Lerner concluded his remarks by 
noting that the “full development of 


midwestern area, has been appointed 
sales manager for rubber chemicals and 
will be located in Akron, Ohio. Mr. 
Leonard will be succeeded by W. E. 
Ford. R. H. Marston will continue as 
district sales manager in charge of the 
area served by the Akron office and 
J. A. Gotshall will continue as Akron 
resident manager. 

The Carbon Black Technical Depart- 
ment has been expanded to include new 
product evaluation under Mr. Snyder 


Leonard 


M., E. Lerner 


science and technology by the entire 
free world is essential to its economic 
and military strength and thus to its 
political stability and advance. 

“In the unrelenting competition 
which faces the entire free world, noth- 
ing less than the full and efficient use 
of the free world’s scientific resources 
will provide the strength it needs. This 
means better exchange and cooperation 
between scientists of the free world, 
including the realm of high polymers.” 


Four Appointments 


with R. A. Emmett as assistant techni- 
cal director. L. J. Venuto has been 
named associate technical director and 
will work on technical service and new 
product evaluation of industrial blacks 
and dispersions. H. A. Braendle, ap- 
pointed associate technical director, will 
handle development and technical serv- 
ice for the new Columbian black rubber 
process and L. D. Treleaven has been 
appointed manager, rubber technical 
service in the eastern area. 


Emmett 
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Humphreys Cites Growth 
In Replacement Tire Sales 


® In a recent talk before the Annual 
Convention of the National Tire 
Dealers and Retreaders Association in 
Los Angeles, Calif., H. E. Humphreys, 
Jr., chairman of the board for the U. S. 
Rubber Co., stated that the replacement 
tire business is virtually recession-proof 
and that nothing seems able to slow 
down its growth. “In spite of every- 
thing”, he said, it continues to set new 
records each year. Mr. Humphreys said 
that the replacement tire business had 
been expected to level off in the 1958 
recession but had increased instead. 
During 1958, sales of passenger tire 
replacements are now expected to set a 
new record of 58 million units, 1.4 
million more than the record in 1957 
and in 1959, more than 60 million units 
will probably be sold. 

The retreading end of the business is 
also booming, Mr. Humphreys pointed 
out, with a new record of 26 million 
retreaded passenger tires expected this 
year and further increases projected for 
the years ahead. At present, there are 
about 53 million passenger cars on the 
road compared with 51.5 million a year 
ago and a further increase of 15 to 20 
per cent in automobiles is expected in 
the next five years. 

He stressed that nevertheless, the 
replacement tire business is still com- 
petitive and offers a challenge to the 
alert tire dealer. The U. S. Rubber chief 
executive said tire dealers would have 
to become better managers and con- 
centrate on quality products and serv- 
ices in order to take advantage of the 
expanding market. 


Licensed to Manufacture Kapseal 


® Minnesota Rubber Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been licensed by Bendix 
Aviation to manufacture “Kapseal.” a 
“Teflon” boot which is used with a 
standard O-ring in special sealing appli- 
cations. The Kapseal was developed 
and patented by Bendix to provide posi- 
tive sealing with low breakout friction. 
This is necessary in applications such 
as guided missiles which have long pe- 
riods of inactivity on standby or in 
storage. Company officials said Kapseal 
gives substantially better sealing with- 
out the extremely high breakout force 
found with metal seals and eliminates 
the welding effect noted in simple 
elastomeric seals after long storage. 
The Kapseal is available in two styles, 
“Kin” and “Kex.” Kin is used in in- 
stallations where the friction surface is 
applied to the inside diameter of the 
seal and Kex, where the outside diame- 
ter is the sealing surface. Standard Kap- 
seal sizes range from .125 ID to 7.750 
ID for Kin, and .250 OD to 7.750 OD 
for Kex. They are designed and num- 
bered to match the standard ARP O- 
rings. 
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P. W. Litchfield 


E. J. Thomas 


R. DeYoung 


Goodyear Realigns Executive Staff 


& Directors of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co., meeting in Akron on 
October 6, elected E. J. Thomas chair- 
man of the board of directors, succeed- 
ing P. W. Litchfield, who became hon- 
orary chairman. Mr. Thomas continues 
as the company’s chief executive officer. 
Russell DeYoung, executive vice-presi- 
dent in charge of production, succeeds 
Mr. Thomas, becoming the company’s 
ninth president. P. E. H. LeRoy, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, has been elected 
vice-chairman of the board and con- 
tinues as the company’s chief financial 
officer. 

Vice-president Sam DuPree moves up 
as vice-president of production and 
Richard A. Jay, assistant to the presi- 
dent, replaces Mr. DuPree as coordi- 
nator of the company’s general man- 
agers. Mr. DuPree also was named to 
the company’s Policy Committee which 
includes Messrs. Thomas, LeRoy and 
DeYoung, and Victor Holt, Jr., ex- 
ecutive vice-president in charge of 
sales, and Howard L. Hyde, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel. 

Board chairman Thomas joined 
Goodyear in 1916, was appointed di- 
rector of personnel in 1926, named 
superintendent of the California plant 
in 1928, and returned to Akron in 1930 
as assistant to the factory manager. 
Two years later he was promoted to 
general superintendent. Assigned to 
England in 1935 as managing director 
of the company’s operations there, he 
returned a year later to Akron as as- 
sistant to the president. Named ex- 
ecutive vice-president and elected to 
the board of directors in 1937, three 
years later, he was elected president 
and in 1956 named chief executive of- 
ficer and president. 

Honorary Chairman Litchfield, with 
the company since 1900, was factory 
manager in 1911. Four years later he 
became a_ vice-president and was 
elected president in 1926. He was 
named chairman of the board as well 
as president in 1930. He relinquished 
the post of president to Mr. Thomas 
in 1940. In his 58 years with the com- 
pany, Mr. Litchfield has been an im- 


portant contributor to the rubber in- 
dustry’s progress, as well as in the 
fields of aviation, aeronautics and 
transportation. 

Mr. DeYoung has been with Good- 
year since 1928, serving in supervision 
in the Akron and Java plants until 
1935. During the year 1936 to 1939, 
he was in Akron with the Technical 
Service Division. Then, named as- 
sistant to the president of Goodyear 
Aircraft Corp., he was appointed vice- 
president in charge of production and 
a member of the board of directors at 
Aircraft in 1942. Appointed vice-presi- 
dent of production and elected to the 
board of directors at Goodyear Tire 
in 1947, he was made executive vice- 
president in 1956. 

Mr. LeRoy joined the company in 
1920, was elected assistant treasurer the 
year following, and treasurer in 1929. 
He was made a vice-president in 1932 
and elected to the board of directors 
in 1934. He was elected vice-president 
in charge of finance in 1937 and ex- 
ecutive vice-president in 1956. 

Mr. DuPree joined the company in 
1934, was named development man- 
ager at the company’s St. Mary’s Ohio, 
plant in 1939 and sales manager there 
in 1945. Appointed assistant manager 
of the Industrial Products Division two 
years later, he was named assistant to 
the executive vice-president, sales, in 
1953 serving as liaison executive for 
the Industrial, Shoe, Chemical and 
Metal Products Divisions. A year later 
he was promoted to general manager, 
Industrial Products Division and in 
1957 was elected vice-president. 

Mr. Jay served in the company’s 
Jackson, Mich., plant and later in the 
Akron plant in industrial products de- 
velopment. Following three years of 
World War II service with the Navy, 
he rejoined the company in 1946 in 
the factory manager's office. Named 
manager of the company’s Lincoln, 
Nebr., plant in 1948, he was appointed 
manager of engineering at Akron in 
1956, and two years later was pro- 
moted to the post of assistant to the 
president. 





134th A.C.S. Meeting Features 
Many Interesting Papers 


> A number of papers of particular 
interest to members of the rubber in- 
dustry were presented at the 134th 
Meeting of the American Chemical So- 
ciety held from September 7 to 12 in 
Chicago, Ill. A full report on the pro- 
ceedings of the ACS Rubber Division 
appeared in our October issue. At 
the meeting of the Division of Paint, 
Plastics and Printing Ink Chemistry, 
M. Parker, A. S. Powell, O. Kao, and 
E. G. Bobalek (Case Institute), pre- 
sented a paper on the “Microstructure 
of Copolymers of Styrene with Unsatu- 
rated Polyesters.” This paper dealt 
with the variable conditions of reaction 
of styrene with unsaturated polyesters 
in glass-reinforced plastics and how 
they tended to produce plastics having 
poorly reproducible mechanical prop- 
erties. The authors showed some mi- 
crographs of adhesive breaks between 
glass and polymer which demonstrated 
the effect of adhesion-promoting sur- 
face treatments of the glass. 

A paper entitled “Design of Thermo- 
setting Plastics for Improved Impact 
Resistance” was presented by R. Gelin, 
R. M. Evans, T. Harris and E, G. 
Bobalek (Case Institute). The authors 
said that the search for ways to in- 
crease the impact resistance of thermo- 
setting plastics without too much sacri- 
fice of strength and rigidity, poses one 
of the more critical problems in the 
design of structural plastics. They went 
on to say that the objective of attaining 
an optimum balance of all mechanical 
properties can be attained more easily 
through proper design of the reinforc- 
ing medium than by modification of the 
viscoelastic properties of the resinous 
continuous phase. 


Foamed Plastics Discussed 


The Symposium on Foamed Plastics 
featured a number of noteworthy pa- 
pers, among which was the “Effects of 
Tertiary Amine Catalysts on Some 
Foam Properties,” by G. T. Gmitter, 
E, E. Gruber, and R. D. Joseph (Gen- 
eral Tire). They reported on some 40 
tertiary amine catalysts that were in- 
vestigated in the polyester-diisocyanate 
flexible foam reaction and evaluated 
their activity in terms of foam prop- 
erties. This team found that amines 
with beta-amino ethoxy structure are 
generally slower than most trialkyl 
amines as regards foam rise. The effi- 
ciency of these amine catalysts in im- 
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proving some polyester urethane foam 
properties, the authors concluded, is 
diminished in the presence of some 
anionic additives. 

“Properties of Urethane Foams Re- 
lated to the Calculated Molecular 
Weight per Branch Point”, was pre- 
sented by R. E. Bolin, J. F. Szabat, 
R. J. Cote, Elaine Peters, P. G. Ge- 
meinhardt, A. S. Morecroft, E. E. 
Hardy, and J. H. Saunders (Mobay 
Chemical). This paper relates the cal- 
culated maximum average molecular 
distance between branch points and the 
physical properties of urethane foams. 
The authors paid special attention to 
polyether foams and adipic acid poly- 
esters. They presented data that illus- 
trated how tensile, elongation, compres- 
sion strength, hysteresis, resilience 
properties, and low temperature flexi- 
bility may be related to degree of cross 
linking through a wide range of branch 
point distances. 


Rigid Urethane Foams 


“Designing Rigid Urethane Foams 
for Low Moisture Permeability,” by 
C. M. Barringer (DuPont), described 
the excellent insulation efficiency. good 
structural strength and good adhesion 
to wide variety of surfaces of rigid 
urethane foams. By foaming these ma- 
terials in place, lighter and simoler de- 
signs and less costly manufacturing 
processes are possible for a wide va- 
riety of insulated structures. Mr. Bar- 
ringer reported on the technological 
aspects that make possible the prepara- 
tion of rigid urethane foams having low 
permeability to moisture vapor, which 
are expected to find wide applications 
in the field of low temperature insula- 
tion. 

“Applications of Polyurethane 
Foams” was presented by Bernard A. 
Dombrow and Robert E. Weber (Nop- 
co Chemical). They said that the tre- 
mendous degree of versatility combined 
with the decline in the price of mate- 
rials can be attributed to the rapid and 
ever-widening growth of the polyure- 
thane foam industry. Rigid and semi- 
rigid polyurethane foams offer in- 
triguing possibilities because of their 
physical properties such as good insula- 
tion characteristics, buoyancy, high 
strength to weight ratio, excellent ad- 
hesion to most materials and good 
dielectric and vibration dampening 
characteristics. The authors discussed 


a relatively new method of dispensing 
foam through specially designed two- 
component spray equipment and other 
new developments which promise to 
open many areas for the use of poly- 
urethane foams. 

“Expanded Polystyrene” was _pre- 
sented by W. E. Humbert and R. N. 
Kennedy (Dow Chemical). The au- 
thors explained that expanded poly- 
styrene is available in extruded and 
molded polystyrene foam, with only 
minor differences in the physical and 
chemical properties. At comparable 
densities, extruded material has a 
slightly higher strength-to-weight ratio 
and the molded foam has a slightly 
lower thermal conductivity. Expanded 
polystyrene is finding use today as low 
temperature space insulation - plaster 
base, a buoyancy medium, and in the 
toy, novelty and display fields, the au- 
thors stated. 

“Present Status of Latex Foam” was 
presented by T. H. Rogers and K. C. 
Hecker (Goodyear). They reported 
that in some areas of the latex foam 
industry up to 100 per cent of the 
product is made from synthetic rubber. 
Latex foam of 100 per cent synthetic 
rubber composition has improved long 
term aging properties as measured by 
accelerated test methods. The authors 
said that the all synthetic latex foam 
can be molded or made into slab stock 
using conventional equipment. 

“Vinyl Foam” was presented by 
C. S. Yoran and R. J. Stockman ( Bake- 
lite). The authors said that vinyl foam 
is one of the newer elastomeric foams 
which may be manufactured from poly- 
vinyl chloride resin by means of plasti- 
sol techniques. They reviewed the com- 
pounding, processing and manufacture 
of vinyl foam and presented data on 
the effect of plasticizer concentration 
on the load deflection properties of the 
foam as well as the effect of coring on 
a seat cushion pad. 


Plastisol Characteristics 


“Plastisol Viscosity-Temperature 
Characteristics and Their Relation to 
Formulating” was presented by Harvey 
Alter (Bakelite). Mr. Alter described 
a new technique that is said to over- 
come the difficulties of small scale 
evaluation of new plastisol formula- 
tions for vinyl foam and other plastisol 
applications. This technique automati- 
cally and rapidly measures the viscosity 
of a plastisol as a function of tempera- 
ture by means of a Bendix Ultra-Visco- 
son and thermocouple which provide a 
means of analysis and assist in the 
proper selection of ingredients. 

“Properties and Applications of Cel- 
lular Expanded Products” was pre- 
sented by E. D. Van Buskirk and R. W. 
Pooley (U.S. Rubber). The authors 
described the properties and applica- 
tions for closed cell products, princi- 
pally vinyl and vinyl-elastomer blends. 
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They demonstrated the advantages for 
nitrile-rubber blend material over the 
straight PVC compositions in terms of 
both wider manufacturing tolerances 
and end uses. The authors used a 
stress-strain curve under compression 
in order to illustrate the outstanding 
load-carrying capacity of a closed cell 
structure. 

“Low Density Cellular Vinyl by 
Postexpansion Techniques” was pre- 
sented by D. Esarove and R. J. Meyer 
(Goodrich Chemical). The authors 
presented a new technique for the pro- 
duction of low density cellular vinyl 
that is based on the use of a high de- 
composition temperature blowing agent 
incorporated into a vinyl compound. 
Using existing machinery, a compound 
containing this blowing agent is ex- 
truded or calendered in a normal man- 
ner onto a supporting medium. The 
authors said that the material may be 
produced and marketed in the ex- 
panded form for one type of applica- 
tion, while in another the material is 
supplied in a form suitable for expan- 
sion in place. 

“High Density Cellular Vinyl by a 
Direct Extrusion Method” was pre- 
sented by R. J. Meyer and D. Esarove 
(Goodrich Chemical). The authors de- 
scribed a method for the direct extru- 
sion of this cellular product that in- 
volves the complete decomposition of 
a blowing agent within the barrel of 
the extruder. Expansion occurs at the 
point of emergence of the plastic mass 
from the extrusion die. They said that 
the value of extrusions in which the use 
of nitrogen gas as a filler may provide 
advantages over traditional methods of 
loading can be found in industrial ap- 
plications such as spline, gasketing and 
wire and cable separators. 


Polymer Chemistry Papers 


In the meeting of the ACS Division 
of Polymer Chemistry, a paper entitled 
“Stereospecificity in Polymerization and 
Polymer Crystallinity” was presented 
by F. E. Bailey, Jr., and R. D. Lund- 
berg (Union Carbide Chemicals). The 
authors reported on the _ increasing 
number of crystalline vinyl polymers 
that are being discovered as a result of 
recent developments in polymer chem- 
istry. They discussed the data that 
were compared with an experimental 
structure fractionation of polypropylene 
and the significance of these results in 
terms of polymerization mechanism. 

“Directed Anionic Polymerization 
and Copolymerization” was presented 
by A. V. Tobolsky, D. J. Kelley (Sha- 
winigan Resins), K. F. O'Driscoll (Vil- 
lanova), and C. E. Rogers (Princeton). 
The authors reported on studies of co- 
polymers produced at low conversions 
from equimolar mixtures of isoprene 
and styrene. These studies were carried 
out using lithium, sodium, and _ potas- 
sium dispersion in hydrocarbon sol- 
vents, tetrahydrofuran, triethylamine 
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James E. Shand 


John C, Esher 


Allied Chemical Appointments 


& James E. Shand and John C. Esher 
have been appointed manager and assist- 
ant manager, chemical sales, respective- 
ly, for the newly created Plastics and 
Coal Chemicals Division of the Allied 
Chemical Corp., New York, N. Y. Mr. 
Shand was formerly assistant manager 
of chemical sales for the Barrett Di- 
vision from which the new division 
was formed in July. He joined Allied 
Chemical in 1946 as a technical rep- 
resentative for Barrett's Chemical Sales 
Department and served the division 
successively as special representative, 
assistant sales manager and assistant 
manager. Previous to this, he had done 
extensive research and development 
work with several manufacturing and 
consulting chemical firms. Mr. Shand 
is a graduate of Tufts University, from 


and diethyl ether. They discussed the 
mechanism of copolymerization involv- 
ing a radical ion and the structure of 
these copolymers. 

“Extents of Hydrogen Bonding in 
Polyamides and Polyurethanes” was 
discussed by D. S. Trifan (Princeton) 
and J. F. Terenzi, Jr. (American 
Cyanamid). The authors reported that 
the interpretations of structure of poly- 
amides, copolyamides and _polyure- 
thanes have been extensively based on 
assumptions of widely varying extents 
of hydrogen bonding, using such cri- 
teria as melting behavior, physical 
property variations, and inspection of 
comparative available hydrogen bond- 
ing alignments between parallel poly- 
mer chains of perfect, zigzag conforma- 
tion. They said that such structure in- 


which he received a B.S. in chemistry. 
He is a member of the Chemists’ Club, 
the Salesmen’s Association of the 
American Chemical Industry, — the 
American Chemical Society and the 
Armed Forces Chemical Association 

Mr. Esher was formerly assistant 
sales manager for chemical sales in 
charge of tar acids, tar bases and other 
coal-tar chemicals. He served Barrett 
in various capacities from 1937 to 1947, 
when he left the company. In 1956, 
he rejoined Barrett's Chemical Sales 
Department as assistant sales manage 
Mr. Esher received a B.S. in chemical 
engineering from Drexel Institute of 
Technology and attended the New York 
University School of Business Admin 
istration, Columbia University and Rut 
gers University. 


terpretations have been completely in 
validated through infrared absorption 
measurements 

“Thermal Decomposition of New 
Fluorocarbon Polymers” was presented 
by Sidney Straus and Leo A. Wall 
(National Bureau of Standards). The 
authors investigated the thermal de- 
composition of new commercial and 
experimental fluorocarbon polymers. 
rheir results indicate that the activa 
tion energies for their rates of volatili 
zation are considerably less than that 
previously found for polytetrafluoro 
ethylene. 


& Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., 
has announced that all Eastman rubber 
antiozonants will be marketed under 
the trade name “Eastozone.” 





Seminar On: 


Time Study and Wage Incentives 
in Rubber Industry Held in Chicago 


®& A seminar called “Applying Time 
Study and Wage Incentives in the Rubber 
Industry”, sponsored by John A. Patton, 
Management Engineers, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill., and directed by John R. Walley, 
consultant for the firm, was held on 
September 23 to 25 at the Hotel 
Moraine on-the-Lake, Highland Park, 
Ill. William T. O'Connor, public rela- 
tions director for John A. Patton, stated 
that the purpose of the seminar was to 
study variables inherent to the rubber 
industry and their effect on plant opera- 
tions, time study and wage incentive 
plans. Topics under discussion included 
better ways to cut manufacturing costs, 
improve production scheduling or 
establish a more reliable basis for 
product pricing. 

Time study and wage incentive tech- 
niques were applied to job sho» opera- 
tions as well as to mass production 
manufacturing in the rubber industry. It 
was felt that, as in most competitive 
industries, the job shop operation has 
greatest difficulty in establishing prices, 
scheduling work through the shop and 
keeping costs low enough to be profit- 
ably competitive. 

Job shop operations are characterized 
by short runs, small quantity orders and 
widely diversified products. According 
to the Patton firm, all producers of 
rubber products are facing these prob- 
lems now because of the current 
tendency of O. E. M. manufacturers, 
retailers and wholesalers to do business 
with a smaller inventory. 


Management Problems 


The three day conference proceeded 
from fundamentals in wage incentive 
installation and revision, to current 
management problems of the companies 
represented. John R. Walley, of the 
Patton organization, an expert in time 
study and wage incentive conducted the 
seminar, while T. J. Wieczorek, vice- 
president of the firm, outlined the guide- 
posts essential to a successful incentive 
revision. 

Mr. Walley has directed many Time 
Study and Wage Incentive Seminars for 
a wide range of industries. Prior to 
entering the consulting field, he served 
in such key management positions as 
chief industrial engineer, employee rela- 
tions manager and general manager of 
manufacturing plants. 

In order to provide training in the 
application of time study and wage 
incentives so that the operating execu- 
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tive plant manager or industrial engi- 
neer might use these managerial tools 
in solving problems of prices, schedul- 
ing and cost control, the topic was 
divided into four major classifications. 
These included: (1) How to develop 
standard elemental data; (2) How to re- 
duce union grievances over time 
studies; (3) How to cut o»erating costs 
through time study and wage incentives, 
and (4) How to audit and revise wage 
incentive plans. The program included 
the following: 

What Management in a Rubber 
Products Plant Expects from Time 
Study. The purpose of this conference 
was to broaden’ understanding of 
the objectives management wishes to 
achieve through the use of time study 
and related activities. 

Why Use Standard Elemental Data 
in a Plant Producing Rubber Products. 
This was an introductory discussion, 
including background, which gave the 
advantages, disadvantages and uses of 
elemental data in estimating, scheduling 
and wage incentives. 

Arrangement of Time Studies for 
Standard Elemental Data. Old versus 
new time studies were discussed, in- 
cluding the preliminary check, compari- 
son sheets and analysis of time values 
to determine if sufficient data is 
accumulated. Also discussed were con- 
stant and variables. 

Development of Wage Incentives 
when Manufacturing Rubber Products. 
At this session, reasons were given for 
using wage incentives. Also presented 
was information needed for developing 
wage incentives covering receiving, 
compounding, mill - room, building, 
molding, trimming, shipping and other 
operations. A discussion of allowances 
and pay curves followed. 

Case Studies in Developing Incentives 
on Rubber Products Manufacturing 
Operations. Problems encountered in 
measuring work were described, along 
with establishing allowance. The group 
discussed the testing of plans before 
installation, in order to appraise prob- 
able production increases, earnings and 
savings. 

Installation of Wage Incentives. This 
was a discussion on selling employees, 
union and management on the use of 
wage incentives. The group planned 
means of getting ideas across and 
determining where to start incentives in 
a plant. 

Maintenance of Wage _ Incentives. 
This was a conference on auditing wag: 


incentive plans, practices and policies in 
plants producing rubber products. 
There was also a discussion of union 
time study men and cost of administer- 
ing incentive plans. 

When Should A Wage Incentive Plan 
be Revised. Eight general signs were 
given which indicated a deteriorating 
or failing incentive plan, along with 
problems to anticipate, contractural 
limitations and employee fears. 

Ten Principles in Successfully Revis- 
ing Incentive Plans. The ten principles 
which must be accepted by both man- 
agement and labor before starting any 
wage incentive program were presented. 

Case Problems—Revising the Exist- 
ing Wage Incentive Plans. Examples 
were given and discussions held on 
actual cases where wage incentive plans 
have been revised, the problems in- 
volved and how they were solved satis- 
factorily. 

Getting the Most Out of Time Study 
and Wage Incentives. The speaker gave 
hints and tips to follow in getting the 
most out of time study and wage incen- 
tive plans in a plant producing rubber 
products. 


tt Hn 


Aid To Education 


& Four companies in the rubber 
industry contributed $383,245 to 
education during 1956, according = 
to a survey report published by the = 
Council for Financial Aid to Edu- 
cation, New York, N. Y. Among 
the four rubber comovanies, the 
highest total any one gave to edu- 
cation was $249,429, the lowest 
was $37,826, and the average gift 
was $95,811. This donation to 
education by the rubber companies 
represented 21 per cent of the total 
philanthropic contribution made 
by the four firms. A total of 275 
companies furnished usable inquiry 
forms to the CFAE and an addi- 
tional 18 other companies made 
returns which could not be in- 
cluded in the tabulations for tech- 
nical reasons. Total grants to edu- 
cation for the 293 companies 
amounted to $36,358,317. It is 
estimated that all giving by all 
U.S. business concerns to education 
during 1956 was approximately 
$110 million. One of the highlights 
of the survey is that 99 large com- 
panies contributed at a rate of one 
per cent or more of net income for 
charitable purposes. Two of these 
companies were over five per cent 
for the year. The average rate of 
giving by companies reporting to 
CFAE was 0.76 per cent of net 
income before taxes. This com- 
pares with the rate 0.86 per cent 
for 747,000 companies accounting 
to the U.S. Treasury Department 
in 1955, 
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German Combine Opens 
Synthetic Rubber Plant 


® Germany is about to become self- 
sufficient in respect to its synthetic rub- 
ber needs as the result of the opening 
last July of a giant production installa- 
tion in Marl, Germany. Operated by 
Buna-Werke Huels GmbH, the new 
plant was designed for a starting pro- 
duction capacity of 45,000 tons, but 
with technical improvements developed 
during construction about 70,000 tons 
may be realized. Company officials 
said that an annual output of 90,000 
tons would be possible with some rela- 
tively small changes and that with 
built-in provisions to double produc- 
tion capacity, the plant may ultimately 
be capable of 180,000 tons annually. 

In 1957, German consumption of 
rubber totaled 159,000 tons of which 
synthetic rubber accounted for 45,000 
tons and natural for 114,000 tons. Cur- 
rent German synthetic production 
amounts to 11,000 tons per year. This 
compares with a United States output 
of 1,130,000 tons, Canadian 129,000, 
and a western world total of 1,282,000 
tons. Until now, the U. S. and Canada 
have been the only suppliers of syn- 
thetic rubber, the former exporting 
183,000 tons, the latter 96,000 tons 
last year. 

In 1938, synthetic accounted for 9 
per cent of world total rubber produc- 
tion. Today, it accounts for half and 
soon will exceed that. Since 1938, the 
world’s production of rubber has in- 
creased four-fold. It is anticipated that 
total consumption will rise to 4,400,000 
tons by 1960 and by 1965, western 
countries alone will consume as much. 
Per capita world consumption is now 
almost 2.9 pounds, while the U. S. uses 
in excess of 20 pounds per capita and 
Germany about 8% pounds. 


World Production-Consumption 


If the whole world consumed as 
much as the United States, 24 million 
tons would be needed annually. Cur- 
rent annual production in the world 
amounts to 3,680,000 tons of which 
1,900,000 is natural and 1,780,000 is 
synthetic. With the production of 
natural nearly stabilized at close to 
two million tons annually, the world 
will depend on synthetics increasingly. 

To produce 80,000 tons of natural 
rubber more than 125,000 acres and 
55,000 people are required and pro- 
duction only can begin eight years 
after the initial planting. The same 
quantity of synthetic rubber can be 
produced on five acres with 1,500 peo- 
ple and production begins two years 
after start of plant construction. More- 
over, most of the rubber plantations 
are located in politically sensitive areas 
of the world. 

For these reasons, German industry 
has decided on the new installation. 
The synthetic rubber plant is operated 
by Buna Werke Huels GmbH, a firm 
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Top row (left to right): Messrs. Behney, Lasser and Greer, Bottom row (left to right): 


Messrs. Moore, Sancic and Harwick. 


Harwick Standard Appoints Six 


& Harwick Standard Chemical Co., 
Akron, Ohio, has announced six key 
executive appointments. D. F. Behney 
has been named executive vice-presi- 
dent while William L. Lasser has been 
named vice-president in charge of op- 
erations, and Harvey G. Greer vice- 
president in charge of technical devel- 
opment. 


jointly owned by Chemische Werke 


Huels AG and Synthese-Kautschuk- 
Beteiligungs GmbH. The latter com- 
pany was financed by BSAF, Bayer and 
Hoechst, three of the giants in the 
German chemical industry. The plant 
uses production processes pioneered by 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Houdry 
Process Corp. and Esso Research & 
Engineering Co. 

The butane used for synthetic rubber 
manufacturing comes from German 
refineries, many of which are owned 
by U.S. interests. Since butane made in 
the United States is 2/5 cheaper than 
that produced in Germany, the price 
for synthetic rubber in Germany will 
be higher than that currently being im- 
ported from the U.S. However, the 
German industry, which is operating 
under government price supports, has 
committed itself to consume the output 
of the plant. How much of the price 
support will be needed is now in ques- 
tion, since production improvements 
may lower the original cost-per-ton 
estimate. Production experts anticipate 
that as the output increases, the cost 


Jack R. Moore, president of Har- 
wick, was elected president of Repub- 
lic Dye and Chemical Corp., the manu- 
facturing affiliate of Harwick. Other 
appointments at Republic were Frank 
A. Sancic as executive vice-president 
and Curtis J. Harwick, Jr., as vice- 
president in charge of technical opera- 
tions. 


will eventually be lower than that of 
natural rubber. 

German synthetic consumption, which 
increased from 11 per cent in 1954 to 
29 per cent in 1957, now probably will 
amount to 40 per cent. In addition to 
the Huels installation, other plants are 
being built by Bayer for special types 
such as Perbunan “N” and “C,” oil 
resistant and flame resistant, respec- 
tively. 

The German rubber industry con- 
sists of 165 plants producing 90 per 
cent of the output. They employ 90,- 
000 workers and technicians and the 
yearly volume exceeds $500 million 
Exports for the rubber industry total 
$60 million each year. Two-thirds of 
its production goes for transportation 
requirements and tires account for 
more than 48 per cent of the total busi 
ness. 


& Thiokol Chemical Corp., Trenton, 
N. J., has been awarded a research and 
development contract, for work on the 
Nike Hercules booster engine, by the 
Department of the Army. 





The 23 past-chairmen of the Boston Rubber Group who attended the groun’s 30th anniversary meeting are: Seated, left to right: 
Messrs. Bierer, Rockwell, Glancy, Sindler, Blake, Noble, Smith, Krisman, Walton, Liddick and Wright, Standing, left to right: Messrs. 
Steller (incumbent), Williamson, Covell, Malcolm, Bryant, Edwards, Sutton, Capen, Patrick, Reynolds, Atwater and Haas. 


Boston Rubber Group Honors Past-Chairmen 


& The Fall Meeting of the Boston 
Rubber Group, held on October 17, at 
the Somerset Hotel, Boston, Mass., was 
attended by 320 members and guests 
who observed the Group’s 30th anni- 
sary by honoring their past-chairmen. 
The meeting featured an afternoon 


symposium on “Resin Modification of 


Rubber.” 

Ihe honored past-chairmen were in- 
troduced by Roger L. Steller (B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical), group chairman, 
who then presented each past-chairman 
with a special tie clasp engraved with 
the letters “B.R.G.,” and bearing a 
book-and-gavel emblem with the years 
of office inscribed. Twenty - three of 
the 29 past-chairmen were in attend- 
ance 

Ihe honored past-chairmen who at- 


Harris Building New Facility 


®& Harris Products, Inc., Lynwood, 
Calif., has announced plans to build 
a new facility adjacent to its existing 
plant for the manufacture of hydraulic 
presses and systems for rubber, plastics 
and general metal working lo em 
ploy cost saving methods and the latest 
in modern plant layout, design features 
of the new Harris hydraulic presses 
will be towards greater rigidity and 
strength, reduced deflection and a sub 
stantial saving in over-all prices. John 
F. Harris, Sr., and John F. Harris, Jr., 
will head the new concern to be named 
Harris Machinery Manufacturing Co., 
while Francis P. Harris, Sr. and Fran- 
cis P. Harris, Jr. will manage the estab- 
lished Harris Products, Inc 
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tended included: John M. Bierer (1929- 
30), George H. Rockwell (1931), War- 
ren E. Glancy (1932), Jay J. Sindler 
(1935), John T. Blake (1936), Royce 
J. Noble (1937), George W. Smith 
(1938), Emil H. Krisman (1939), James 
C. Walton ( 1940), Harold G. Liddick 
(1941), Donald D. Wright (1942), 
James E. Williamson (1956), Edwin D. 
Covell (1955), W. Fraser Malcolm 
(1954), Alan W. Bryant (1953), Thomas 
C. Edwards (1951), Harry W. Sutton 
(1950), Bernard H. Capen (1949), Rich- 
ard K. Patrick (1948), Charles E. Rey- 
nolds (1947), Harry A. Atwater (1945), 
and Joseph L. Haas (1944). 

Absent past-chairmen were Bradley 
Dewey (1933-34), Laurence R. Clarke 
(1943), James R. Geenty (1946), John 
Andrews (1952) and Arthur I. Ross 


Argus Introduces Mark LL 


& A powerful vinyl stabilizer, named 
“Mark LL,” has been marketed by 
the Argus Chemical Corp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Company officials said that tests 
have shown how this new product sup- 
plies more heat and light stability and 
better maintenance of the true tones 
of sensitive organic pigments, such as 
lithol rubine or BON reds, than any 
other vinyl stabilizer available. Mark 
LL comes in liquid form and is com- 
pletely soluble in all plasticizers. It 
can be added directly to the plasticizer 
for rapid and easy compounding op- 
erations. Due to its specific formula- 
tions, Mark LL is said to be highly 
effective in eliminating many of the 
problems faced by vinyl processors. 


(1957). One past-chairman is deceased, 
Charles R. Boggs who served in 1928. 

W. L. Seamonds (Simplex Wire) was 
the moderator of the symposium panel 
which consisted of Robert J. Haber- 
stroh (American Steel and Wire) whose 
subject was “Resin Modification of 
Rubber for Wire and Steel”; James W. 
Ferguson (Durez Plastics) subject, 
“Contributions made to Rubber Com- 
pounds by Phenolic Resins”; and Jo- 
seph Cullen (Marbon Chemical) whose 
subject was “Compounding Effects of 
High Styrene Resins in Various Rub- 
bers.” 

John M. Bierer (Boston Woven 
Hose) gave an after-dinner historical 
sketch describing the early days of the 
Rubber Division, ACS, and of the 
Boston Rubber Group. 


Opens New Polyurethane Unit 


& Chemical Division of the Thiokol 
Chemical Corp., Trenton, N. J., has cen- 
tralized its polyurethane technical serv- 
ice and marketing groups at facilities 
obtained from the company’s Hunter- 
Bristol Division in Bristol, Penna. At 
present, Thiokol markets two groups of 
urethane resins, “Rigithane,” a_poly- 
urethane foam formulated for thermal 
insulations, sound absorption and pack- 
aging, and “Solithane”, for castings, 
electrical pottings and coatings. Jack 
Borsellino has been named manager of 
the company’s polyurethane program. 
Mr. Borsellino joined the company in 
1950 as a research chemist and since 
1954, has been a group leader in the 
New Product Section. 
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Synthetic . Production 
Offsets Natural Shortage 


& According to Dr. R. P. Dinsmore, 
vice-president in charge of research and 
development for the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., who recently addressed the 
Congress International de Chemie In- 
dustrielle in Liege, Belgium, increasing 
activity in construction of synthetic 
rubber producing facilities in Europe, 
Japan and elsewhere throughout the 
world is an encouraging trend that 
probably will banish the specter of a 
natural rubber shortage which was pre- 
dicted up to a few months ago. 

Speaking on “Trends in the United 
States Rubber Industry,” Dr. Dinsmore 
pointed out that if present estimated 
ratios of use of synthetic rubber to 
natural rubber are correct, a shortage of 
the tree-grown product will not occur, 
providing present rate of production is 
not decreased. 

Availability of synthetic rubber has 
a strong bearing on future plans of the 
U. S. rubber industry. Figures show 
that there will be a large surplus capa- 
city in the Americas for styrene- 
butadiene type synthetics, a moderate 
excess in Eastern Europe and a shortage 
in Western Europe. Increased capacity 
in the Americas is expected to come 
from new butadiene-styrene plants in 
Central and South America and from 
polyisoprene plants in the United 
States and Canada. 

While most world areas are becom- 
ing more self-sufficient with respect to 
their synthetic rubber requirements, 
opportunities still exist to supply both 
general purpose and specialty types to 
some parts of the world. Develo>ment 
of new synthetic rubbers in the United 
States indicates a willingness of manu- 
facturers to provide rubbers to meet 
new conditions as they arise in industry. 

Whatever the results of future com- 
mercial maneuvers, Dr. Dinsmore con- 
cluded, it is evident that before long 
industrial countries of the world will be 
able to meet their rubber requirements 
with much less dependence upon the 
vagaries of plantation production in the 
Far East than has been possible in the 
past. 


Plans Seawater MgO Plant 


> Completion of plans for the con- 
struction of a new seawater magnesia 
plant at Port St. Joe, Fla., has been 
announced by the Michigan Chemical 
Corp. of Saint Louis, Mich. The new 
plant, which will enlarge the present 
natural brine facility at Saint Louis, 
will provide industry with high-purity 
chemical and refractory grades of 
magnesium oxide for use in manufac- 
turing basic brick and other refractory 
products. Magnesium oxide is used for 
rubber and neoprene, paper, textile, 
ceramics, insulation and building ma- 
terials, catalysts, and for many appli- 
cations in chemical processes. 
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C. T. Jansen 


addressed the October 24th meeting of 
the Rubber Chemical Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation of Akron. 


Purchases Extruder Company 


& Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., An- 
sonia, Conn., has announced the pur- 
chase of the Electrophysical Engineer- 
ing Co., Division of National Automo- 
tive Fibres, Inc., Orange, Calif., makers 
of small plastics extruders. Electro- 
physical has introduced in the Cali- 
fornia area its line of EPE plastics ex- 
trusion machines, which range in screw 
diameters from 2 to 6 inches and fea- 
ture “Inductomatic” heating of the 
stock. 

Under the new ownership, sales and 
service of EPE equipment on the West 
Coast will continue, and manufacturing 
will be carried on in the present plant at 
Orange as well as at the Farrel-Birming- 
ham Rochester, N. Y. plant. Farrel- 
Birmingham, manufacturer of several 
lines of heavy machinery and machine 
tools, is a leading supplier of heavy 
duty equipment to the rubber and plas- 
tics industries 


Expands Chemical Plant 


& B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has announced that plans 
have been made for expansion of the 
recently completed Henry, Hll., chemi- 
cals plant. Officially opened last March, 
the unit was built to produce specialty 
organic chemicals for use in the petro- 
leum, rubber, plastics and other indus- 
tries. The company said the expansion 
is necessary in order to provide facili- 
ties for the manufacture of an anti- 
ozonant chemical for use in the rubber 
and petroleum industries. Construction 
of the new addition to the present proc- 
essing building will begin in September 
with completion slated for early 1959. 
Present estimates call for an eventual 
ten per cent increase in personnel at 
the Henry plant to operate the new 
unit. 


Rubber Salesmen’s Group 
Hears Jansen on Advertising 


& The October 24th meeting of the 
Rubber Chemical Salesmen’s Associa- 
tion of Akron, Inc., held at the Univer- 
sity Club in Akron, Ohio, featured an 
address by Charles T. Jansen, advertis- 
ing sales manager of RUBBER AGE, on 
“How Advertising Can Help the Rubber 
Chemical Salesman.” Approximately 
forty members were in attendance. 

In his talk, Mr. Jansen noted that 
advertising is not a magic force, but is 
simply a means of communication be- 
tween a seller and a buyer. He stressed 
that advertising is a supplement to, not 
a replacement for, the salesman, and 
observed that advertising creates pres- 
tige for the company. 

Industrial advertising, stated the 
speaker, provides a sound basis for the 
salesman’s calls. Moreover, effective 
advertising can say many things which 
an individual salesman cannot. In this 
sense, advertising furnishes the means 
for a corporate, impersonal voice to 
state a case without suffering any of the 
embarrassment that would come to an 
individual who tried to do likewise. 
Another factor to be considered is that 
advertising may be a company’s first 
introduction to new faces. 

Mr. Jansen next touched upon the 
types of advertising which are likely to 
do the most good for a given company 
Specific and topical industrial advertis 
ing—advertising stressing current prob- 
lems—will be of value to the reader 
and to the advertiser, he stated. 

Mr. Jansen concluded his portion of 
the program by holding a contest in 
which members of the audience were 
asked to guess which of several ads on 
display from a recent issue of RUBBER 
AGE registered highest in readership 
studies. The member of the audience 
who came closest to the actual score 
received a pair of tickets to a football 
game. 


Announces Two Appointments 


& National Polychemicals, Inc., Wil- 
mington, Mass., has appointed Roy D. 
Perdue as director of engineering and 
William M. Meeker as a technical sales 
representative. Mr. Perdue, a graduate 
of Yale University, has been with the 
firm’s Engineering Department for the 
past two and a half years. He had 
previously been associated with the 
Springfield Armory, where he had been 
doing chemical engineering research 
for the Ordnance Corps. Mr. Perdue 
has also been associated with the Baker 
Castor Oil Co. and the Barrett Divi 
sion of Allied Chemical and Dye Corp 

Mr. Meeker, who will make his head 
quarters in Wilmington, Mass., was 
formerly a sales engineer at the Pequo 
noc Rubber Co. Before that, he served 
with the Continental Carbon Co., Pawl- 
ing Rubber Co., and the U.S. Rubber 
Co. He is a graduate of Virginia Mili 
tary Institute. 





An aerial view of the W. R. Grace & Co, Washington Research Center situated on 150 
acres in Clarksville, Md. It ranks fifth in size among the industrial research laboratories 
in the State, and is the largest industrial chemical research laboratory in the State. 


Grace Opens Research Center 


& The largest industrial chemical re- 
search center in Maryland, and the 
State’s 100th industrial research facility 
was opened during the final week in 
October at Clarksville, Md., by the 
104-year-old W. R. Grace & Co. 

Located 25 miles north of Washing- 
tion, D.C., the $5 million Washington 
Research Center of the Grace Chemical 
Group, brings together 250 scientists and 
technicians formerly located in three dif- 
ferent states. 

The new center has been constructed 
on a 150-acre plot of farmland that 
permits future expansion. The present 
two main buildings are the beginning 
of a research and development center 
that will eventually be four times its 
present size. 

Grace’s WRC has more than 96,000 
square feet of floor space; two-thirds 
of this area is devoted to modern labo- 
ratories and complex experimental 
equipment. 

William P. Gage, president of the 
Grace Research and Development di- 
vision which runs the WRC refers to 
the new center as the “hub of. our 
world-wide research and development 
activities.” According to Mr. Gage, 
the center will augment the many re- 
search projects that the Grace Chemi- 
cal Group has underway in its own 
facilities throughout the world, as well 
as with private laboratories and _ re- 
search grants to numerous universi- 
ties. 

The Grace Chemical Group is com- 
posed of: Davison Chemical Division, 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Division, 
Dewey and Almy Overseas Division, 
Cryovac Division, Grace Chemical Di- 
vision, Polymer Chemicals Division and 
the Grace Research and Development 
Division. 

The WRC is equipped with the latest 
scientific instruments. It is estimated 
that having this costly equipment cen- 
tralized here, will save Grace more 
than $500,000 a year. Among the im- 
portant units is the Van de Graaff élec- 
tron beam generator. This instrument 
is located in the radiation laboratory 
which has been built into the side of 
a hill that serves as a natural barrier 
for protection from high energy radia- 
tion. 
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The WRC will carry on extensive re- 
search with catalysts, polymers, or- 
ganic chemicals, inorganic chemicals, 
agricultural chemicals and process and 
product development. 

The Washington area was selected 
because of its proximity to other im- 
portant research activities in addition 
to being close to the huge Davison 
plant in Curtis Bay, Md. The quiet 
surroundings and pleasant suburban 
living were important considerations in 
keeping and recruiting present and 
future staff personnel. 

The first building completed early 
this year is four stories in height and 
has 52,000 square feet of floor space. 
In addition to 36 offices and 32 labora- 
tories, it houses a library, conference 
room and a cafeteria. 

The second building, completed in 
September, is two stories high and has 
42,000 square feet of floor space. Th2 
32 laboratories included in this build- 
ing are the most modern and practical 
in industry based on surveys made by 
scientists in laboratories throughout the 
country. 

Both buildings are faced in brick 
with limestone copings and a granite 
base. Heating, air conditioning and 
ventilating systems feature direct fresh 
air intake with no recycling of used 


A research physicist at the Washington 
Research Center determines polymer 
structure by x-ray defraction. 


air. The center has its own water sys- 
tem and sewerage purification system. 

Over the past eight years, Grace has. 
become an integral part of the chemi- 
cal industry by merger with well-known 
chemical firms and by the formation 
and construction of completely new 
companies. In these few short years 
Grace has become one of the 10 largest 
chemical companies in the United 
States. Such a rapid rate of growth 
can only be maintained and insured by 
recognizing the value and the need for 
a strong research effort to create new 
ideas for tomorrow’s products. 

In creating the central research labo- 
ratories, the management of Grace 
recognize that the future growth of any 
company lies in its ability to generate 
new ideas leading to new products from 
within. Such growth through advances. 
in technology helps to keep a company 
strong by making it self-sustaining in 
meeting the challenge of change. 


P.C.1. Reorganizes Development 


&» A new Development Department 
will be organized by Petroleum Chem- 
icals, Inc., New Orleans, La., in order 
to expand current research activities 
into the manufacture of new chem- 
icals from petroleum and to develop 
new manufacturing projects for the 
company. The department will be or- 
ganized into three divisions. Research, 
Projects Analysis and Market Analy- 
sis, which will study markets for chem- 
icals, methods for producing them and 
will also prepare recommendations for 
future manufacturing projects. Dr. 
Howard L. Malakoff, head of the com- 
pany’s Technical Department since 
1954, will head the Development De- 
partment, reporting to the executive 
vice-president, F. M. Simpson. The 
Research Division, operations of which 
will be centered at Lake Charles, will 
be headed by Dr. J. C. Kirk, presently 
director of research. The Market Re- 
search Division and Projects Analysis 
Division will be located in New Or- 
leans. A. L. Regnier will head the 
Projects Analysis Division. 


Midwest Report Wins Award 


& Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co. of 
East St. Louis, Ill., in an annual com- 
petition sponsored by the publication 
Financial World, has won a _ bronze 
“Oscar” for the best financial report 
published by a rubber company in 
1957. U.S. Rubber Co., New York, 
N. Y., placed second in the competi- 
tion, while the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio, placed third- 
The award to the company was ac- 
cepted by Howard R. Painter, vice- 
president, at the Annual Award Din- 
ner held at the Astor Hotel in New 
York City on October 27. At the cere- 
mony, Mr. Painter received the bronze 
plaque. In past years, Midwest has won 
several “honorable mentions” in the 
annual competition. 
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New York Elects Officers; 
Holds Radiation Symposium 


® Approximately 190 members and 
guests of the New York Rubber Group 
attended the Fall Meeting held on 
October 17 at the Henry Hudson Hotel 
in New York City. The meeting fea- 
tured an election of officers for the new 
season and a panel discussion on “Radi- 
ation and Rubber.” At a_ banquet 
which followed the technical portion of 
the meeting, Leonard C. Komar (Tit- 
anium Pigments), chairman of _ the 
Education Committee, was presented 
with a movie projector in recognition 
of his services to the group. 

Members elected to the office for the 
new season include: Chairman, R. B. 
Carroll (R. E. Carroll); Vice-Chairman, 
Ervin S. Kern (R. T. Vanderbilt); 
Secretary-Treasurer, Robert Seaman 
(Rubber World), and Sergeant-at-Arms, 
E. F. Heckman (Raw Materials). Mem- 
bers elected to the Executive Commit- 
tee included: W. J. O’Brien (Seamless 
Rubber), E. C. Strube (Crescent Insu- 
lated Wire), A. H. Woodward (Du- 
Pont), and Bryant Ross (Pennsalt 
Chemicals). 

The first paper presented at the sym- 
posium was a “Review of Atomic Con- 
cepts” by D. S. Ballantine, Brookhaven 
National Laboratory, Upton, N. Y. 
The speaker pointed out that there are 
three classes of particles — charged, 
neutral and heavy. He discussed the 
similarities and differences which ex- 
ist between particle types and discussed 
the interaction of charged particles with 
matter. 

Other topics covered by the speaker 
included the classification of neutrons 
according to energy, the phenomenon 
of elastic scattering, slow neutron re- 
action with matter, and the rate of 
neutron reaction. He also touched 
upon some commonly used radiation 
sources and the characteristics associ- 
ated with their radiations. 


Radiation Vulcanization 


Dale Harmon, B. F. Goodrich Re- 
search Center, Brecksville, Ohio, pre- 
sented the next paper, this one entitled 
“Radiation Vulcanization of Elastom- 
ers.” The speaker outlined the history 
of radiation curing and discussed the 
advantages of the system. In this type 
of process, he stated, vulcanization can 
be accomplished without the use of 
vulcanizing agents, thus reducing costs. 
In addition, cold vulcanization of ex- 
truded goods can be accomplished and 
uniform cures can be obtained in thick 
items which are difficult to cure uni- 
formly by conventional means. 

While it appears that radiation vul- 
canization will not be competitive cost- 
wise with conventional vulcanization 
within the next ten years, considerable 
savings can still be accomplished 
through the elimination of such items 
as curing pits, molds and curing ovens. 
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Victor J. Baxt 


Allen E. Polson 


Baxt and Polson in New Offices 


& Thompson Chemical Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I., has announced the election of 
Victor J. Baxt to the office of vice- 
president and general manager, and the 
appointment of Allen E. Polson to the 
newly created position of director of 
sales. 

Mr. Baxt received his B. S. degree in 
chemistry at the University of Rhode 
Island in 1938 and was awarded an 
M.A. degree in chemistry by Duke Uni- 
versity in 1940. In 1944 he took spe- 
cial courses at Princeton and M.LT. 
From 1940 to 1944, he was associated 
as research chemist with Alrose Divi- 
sion of Geigy Chemical Co. During 
World War II, Mr. Baxt served in the 
U. S. Navy with the rank of lieutenant. 


The engineer will also be able to re- 
vise his production line to capitalize 
on the high-speed continuous flow ad- 
vantages of radiation cures. 

The third paper presented at the 
symposium was concerned with “Radi- 
ation Damage to Elastomers.” The au- 
thor, W. R. Griffin, Wright Air Devel- 
opment Center, Dayton, Ohio, stated 
that nuclear energy is an attractive 
source of power. To utilize this en- 
ergy, however, secondary systems are 
needed which often contain rubber 
parts. 

High energy radiation is a severe 
environment for elastomers and causes 
an upset in the amount of cross-linking 
in the polymer network. Oxidation, a 
major portion of the observed radiation 
damage, can be greatly reduced by anti- 
rads. These, more than antioxidants, 
possess other damage inhibiting quali- 
ties that make them a valuable means 
of protecting today’s elastomers. A 
blanket of nitrogen gas also has anti- 
rad qualities. Analyses of gases lib- 
erated during the irradiation of elas- 
tomers reveal that highly branched 


After the war he joined the Thompson 
Chemical Co. 

Mr. Polson is a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota, where he ob- 
tained his chemical engineering de- 
gree. He also studied patent law at 
Columbia University. Mr. Polson has 
devoted his entire business career to 
the plastics and synthetic polymer in- 
dustries. Associated with DuPont in 
various capacities including research 
and patent law, he has most recently 
been connected with the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., holding the position of 
manager of sales service for the Chemi- 
cal Division. For the past five years 
he was Manager of the Plastics Depart- 
ment in Goodyear’s Chemical Division. 


polymers are less stable than the linear 
types. 

Compression set, the property most 
sensitive to damage by radiation, com- 
bines the effects of cross-linking, chain 
scission and loss of branch chains. De- 
sign and selection of materials as well 
as exclusion of oxygen will extend the 
useful life of elastomers in this severe 
environment, he stated. Mr. Griffin 
pointed out that the real solution would 
be the development of radiation resist- 
ant polymers. 

At the conclusion of the banquet 
a program of entertainment was pre- 
sented by Dr. H. Walter Grote, presi- 
dent of the Continental Machinery Co 
and a member of the New York Rub- 
ber Group. With an act entitled “Gro- 
tesques of the Mind,” Dr. Grote pre- 
sented a demonstration of thought con- 
trol, mind reading and extra-sensory 
perception. 


& Precision Equipment Co., 4401 N. 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill., has 
issued a new edition of the company’s 
“Wall Chart of Conversion Factors.” 





Names in the N 


Walter F. James, who has been with 
the firm for 22 years, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Export Division 
of the Neville Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, 
Penna. 


Max D. Liston has been named direc- 
tor of engineering for Beckman Instru- 
ments, Inc., Fullerton, Calif. At the 
same time, Thomas V. Parke and Earl 
C. Janson have been named directors 
of product standards -and manufactur 
ing, respectively. 


Roger E. Caffier has been named 
chemical sales representative for the 
Cleveland area for Plastics and Coal 
Chemicals Division, Allied Chemical 
Corp. 


H. H. Wiedenmann, production man- 
ager of North American tire plants for 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., has 
marked his 30th anniversary with the 
firm 


Glen E, Wilson, previously director of 
employee relations for Goodrich-Gulf 
Chemicals, Inc., has been appointed 
director of employee and public rela- 
tions for the company. 


Robert H. Lane, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and account executive for Carl 
Byoir & Associates, has been appointed 
director of public relations for the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 


Ross W. Benn'ngton has been pro- 
moted from general traffic manager for 
the U. S. Rubber Co., to director of 
traffic, succeeding James W. Harley, 
who has retired after 39 years of 
service with the company 


George W. Schwarz, vice-president of 
Wyandotte Chemicals, has also been 
elected treasurer of the company, while 
Donald R. Hibbert has been named con- 
troller and assistant treasurer, succeed 
ing the late Donavan J. Gray. 


Bogardus Werth, who was formerly 
associated with the Virginia Carolina 
Chemical Corp. as assistant sales man 
ager for agricultural chemicals, has 
been appointed to the chemical sales 
staff of the Michigan Chemical Corp. 


Richard H. Mather, formerly produc 
tion manager for International Fire- 
stone, has been named vice-president in 
charge of production for that organiza- 
tion. 


John L. Collyer, chairman of the board 
for the B. F. Goodrich Co., will again 
serve as a member of the United States 
Olympic Businessmen’s Committee en- 
dorsing the nation’s participation in the 
1960 Olympic games. 


B. F. Benson, previously supervisor of 
the Tire Cord Evaluation Laboratory 
for the Industrial Rayon Corp., has 
been appointed market development 
manager of the company’s Industrial 
Products Division. 


Jack Dickstein, a research chemist 
formerly associated with Lederle Labo- 
ratories and E. R. Squibb & Sons, has 
joined the forest products section of the 
Central Research Laboratory for ‘the 
Borden Chemical Co. 


Harold J. Michel, general manager of 
the Film Division and Paul E. Hill, 
director of manufacturing for the 
Fibers Division for American Viscose 
Corp., have been elected vice-presi- 
dents. 


Louis W. Munchmeyer, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Michigan Alkali 
Division for Wyandotte Chemicals, has 
been elected vice-president in charge 
of industrial chemical manufacturing 
for the company. 


Glenn B. Warren, vice-president and 
consulting engineer for the Turbine 
Division of the General Electric Co., 
has been elected president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


John J. Keilen, Jr., previously director 
of development for the Polychemicals 
Division of West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper, has joined Charleston Rubber 
as director of research and develop- 
ment. 


S. S. Skelton, president of the S. S. 
Skelton Co., has returned from a 
European tour during which he visited 
eight countries, including Belgium, 
where he visited the World’s Fair in 
Brussels. 


John J. Sheehan, who has been asso- 
ciated with Hewitt-Robins, Inc., since 
1947, has been appointed general man- 
ager of the company’s International 
Division, succeeding Harold Von 
Thaden, who is retiring but will con- 
tinue to serve the company as a con- 
sultant. 


R. William Raas, who was previously 
associated with Johns-Manville, has 
joined the John Waldron Corp. as a 
sales engineer in the Machinery Divi- 
sion. 


E. P. Schrank, manager of production 
and engineering at the Seiberling 
Rubber Co., has been elected chairman 
of the Akron Section of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


George J, Sella, Jr. 


Named Product Manager 


& George J. Sella, Jr., who has been 
associated with the company since 1954, 
has been appointed a product manager 
for the Rubber Chemicals Department 
of the American Cyanamid Co., New 
York, N. Y. To be in charge of th: 
commercial development of antioxi- 
dants and chemicals for the synthetic 
rubber industry, Mr. Sella has served 
the company in various capacities in 
the technical development, production 
and sale of rubber chemicals. A _ na- 
tive of New Jersey, he is a graduate of 
both Princeton and Harvard Universi- 
ties. He is a member of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers and the 
American Chemical Society. 


HUNAN | 


Kenneth R. Anderson, formerly secre- 
tary of the sales production coordina- 
tion committee of the executive depart- 
ment for the U. S. Rubber Co., has 
been appointed assistant manager of 
sales production coordination for the 
company’s Tire Division. 


William T. Kays, who was previously 
associated with American Cyanamid, 


has been named Midwest technical 
sales representative for Holland Color 
and Chemical Co. 


H. Gordon Fromm, formerly vice- 
president of manufacturing for the 
International Latex Corp., has been 
named vice-president of operations for 
the company. 


John H. Woelflein has been appointed 
technical sales representative for Vibrin 
polyester resins in the Boston and New 
York areas for the Naugatuck Chemical 
Division of the U. S. Rubber Co., while 
Lawrence A. King has been named 
Vibrin polyester plastic technical repre- 
sentative in the Los Angeles area. 


Thomas L. Bonnitt, formerly associated 
with National Dairy, has been ap- 
pointed manager of Market Develop- 
ment at Morningstar-Paisley, Inc. 
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John D. Fennebresque 


Named President of TB&CC 


> John D. Fennebresque has been 
named president and chief executive 
officer of the Texas Butadiene & Chem- 
ical Corp., Houston, Texas, succeeding 
E. L. Green, Jr., who will continue as 
a director and member of the execu- 
tive committee. Mr. Fennebresque also 
becomes a director and member of the 
executive committee. Previously as- 
sociated with the Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp., Mr. Fennebresque was 
one of that company’s executive vice- 
presidents and a member of the board 
of directors. His past experience in- 
cludes the position of vice-president 
and director of Celanese Corp. of 
America, for which he served as gen- 
eral manager of the Chemical Divi- 
sion. For two years, during World 
War II, he was in the office of the rub- 
ber director of the War Production 
Board and he has also served on the 
chemical and rubber advisory commit- 
tee of the Department of Commerce 
and as a director of the Manufactur- 
ing Chemists Association. Mr. Fenne- 
bresque is a member of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, the 
American Chemical Society, the So- 
ciety of the Chemical Industry and 
the planning council of the Interna- 
tional Management Association. 


Hi-Sil Price Reduction? 


& According to reports in the Akron 
area, the Columbia-Southern Chemical 
Corporation stands ready to reduce the 
price of Hi-Sil 233, its precipitated hy- 
drated silica, to 7’2c a pound, f.o.b. 
Barberton, Ohio, to any rubber goods 
manufacturer willing to contract for 
a minimum of 10,000 tons a year on 
a firm basis. These reports further in- 
dicate that Hi-Sil at the lower price 
will deliver into either the Akron or 
Detroit areas at a lower pound-volume 
cost than bulk HAF black at 7%c a 
pound, f.o.b. Texas. Several tire manu- 
facturers in and around the Akron 
area are believed to be carefully evalu- 
ating potentials offered by the new 
price structure. 
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Neville Producing Indene 


& Neville Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, 
Penna., is producing “indene” (C,Hw) 
in pilot plant quantities for commercial 
research applications. Although indene 
has been known for 70 years, the com- 
pany said this is the first time it has 
been produced in pure form in semi- 
commercial quantities. Indene has two 
reactive centers: the double bond and 
the methylene hydrogen of the five 
membered ring. It is a new reactive 
monomer and basic chemical. 

The high purity indene is an almost 
water white, non-polar liquid with a 
boiling point of 182°C.,'a_ freezing 
point of —3.5°C. and a specific grav- 
ity of .993. While indene polymerizes 
slowly at ambient conditions and re- 
acts with atmospheric oxygen, the 
company said it can be inhibited and 
handled with as much ease in a chem- 
ical plant as styrene. Indene has the 
general properties of benzene with an 
unsaturated side chain and thusly, adds 
halogens and halogen acids. 

When the reactive positions in the 
C; ring are suitably stabilized, char- 
acteristic substitutions on the benzene 
ring are possible. indene will undergo 
a large number of other type reactions 
to produce a host of indene and indan 
derivatives. These derivatives can be 
used in the fields of bi-functional 
monomers, surface active agents, me- 
dicinals, antioxidants, plasticizers, in- 
secticides, dyes and a long list of 
others. 


Marbon Announces Appointments 


®& Marbon Chemical Division, Borg- 
Warner Corp., Gary, Ind., has an- 
nounced that D. M. Pratt has been 
named sales manager in charge of an 
expanded sales program for rubber re- 
inforcing resins, paint resins and “Ty 
Ply” adhesives products. At the same 
time, William A. Suiter, who recently 
joined the organization, has been ap- 
pointed sales manager for “Cycolac”, 
thermoplastic resin. Mr. Suiter was for- 
merly in a sales management position 
with the Panelyte Division of St. Regis 
Paper Co. Both men will headquarter 
at Marbon’s new administrative and 
research facilities located in Washing- 
ton, West Va. 


Bellanca to Liquidate 


® Shareholders of the Bellanca Corp., 
Wilmington, Del., have voted to liqui- 
date the company’s only remaining op- 
erating division. Bellanca plans to sell 
the inventory and two plants of its L. 
Albert & Sons Division in Akron, 
Ohio, and Trenton, N. J., some time 
next year. The division operates plants 
for rebuilding rubber and __plastic- 
making machines. The only remaining 
facility, a plant in Los Angeles, will 
remain operating as long as it is pos- 
sible to do so on a profitable basis. 


John J. Gorman 


Assigned to New DuPont Post 


& John J. Gorman has been named 
technical sales representative for the 
Elastomer Chemicals Department of E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., and will serve in 
Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas and parts 
of Mississippi, Illinois, Tennessee and 
Indiana from headquarters in St. Louis, 
Mo. Mr. Gorman is a chemical engi 
neering graduate of Villanova Univer 
sity and has done graduate work at the 
Drexel Institute of Technology. After 
leaving college, he joined Rohm and 
Haas Co. at the Redstone Arensal at 
Huntsville, Ala., and later, he was 
assigned to the Philadelphia research 
laboratory. He entered sales work in 
1952 with the Milton Roy Co., a meter 
ing pump manufacturer. Mr. Gorman 
joined DuPont as a rubber compounder 
in the Elastomer Laboratory in 1955 
and has been assigned to sales work in 
the Wilmington office for the past two 
years. 


Naugatuck Vibrin 136A 
Chemical 
Rubber Co., 
Conn., is starting commercial produc- 
tion of what is said to be the highest 


Division of 
Naugatuck, 


> Naugatuck 
the U. S. 


heat-resistant polyester plastic de- 
veloped. Designated “Vibrin 136A”, 
the plastic will withstand a sustained 
temperature of 500°F. and a peak load 
of 1000°F. for short periods of time, 
the company reports. It has approxi- 
mately twice the heat resistance of 
previous polyester plastic resins used 
primarily in reinforced plastic applica 
tion and its radar transparency is ap 
proximately ten times better than that 
of conventional polyesters. Vibrin 136A, 
already in limited use as a radome 
material in jet bombing planes, is said 
to have high mechanical strength when 
exposed to elevated temperatures and 
exceptionally good high-frequency elec- 
trical properties. The new material is 
the result of basic research and de- 
velopment by Boeing Airplane Co. and 
the Naugatuck Chemical Division of 
the U.S. Rubber Co. 
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Manufacturing rubber buckets in Puerto Rico. 


Puerto Rican Rubber Industry 
Shows Rapid Growth Pattern 


® A recent report published by the 
U. S. Department of Labor delves into 
the status of the chemical, petroleum, 
rubber and related products industry in 
Puerto Rico. This special report, pre- 
pared by the Wage and Hour and Pub- 
lic Contracts Divisions of the Office 
of Wage Determinations, probes into 
the problems encountered by rubber 
manufacturers on the island, the ma- 
jority of whom are engaged in rebuilt- 
tire or rubber-soled footwear manu- 
facturing. 

Most of the employees within this 
industry fall within a current minimum 
wage rate of 85c per hour. Under 
Puerto Rican law, firms engaged in 
manufacturing are generally entitled to 
a complete exemption from income 
taxes, license fees, certain excise taxes 
and other levies imposed by the Com- 
monwealth and municipal governments 
of Puerto Rico, for a period of ten 
years from the commencement of op- 
erations, 

The survey selected information on 
the thirteen firms engaged in rebuild- 
ing and vulcanizing tires and tubes in 
Puerto Rico. Since the last previous 
survey in 1957, Caribe Tire Recapping 
Corp. and Paga & Co. have been 
added to the list of tire vulcanizers. 
Three of the firms were affiliated with 
other companies; two with U.S. main- 
land concerns and one with a Puerto 
Rican firm. The 13 firms began oper- 
ations in the years dating from 1937 
to 1957. Operations of the firms in 
general were reported as not being 
seasonal, although the greatest activity 
occurs from January through June. 

None of the 13 firms is tax exempt 
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and none had collective bargaining 
agreements with employee unions. Raw 
materials used in tire rebuilding and 
vulcanizing generally include cushion 
gum, tread rubber and gum, nylon and 
rayon cord fabrics, stripping and pad- 
ding stock, vulcanizing cement, rubber 
solvents, patches, curing tubes, and 
part of the carcasses. Except for a very 
small per cent, tires to be repaired are 
supplied by the customers. Plant equip- 
ment usually used by these firms con- 
sists of retreading or recapping molds; 
vulcanizing molds; buffing machines; 
spreading machines; electric drills, and 
air compressors. In a small percentage 
of cases tires for vulcanizing are ac- 
quired by firms with retail establish- 
ments as a trade-in on new tires. Five 
of the 13 firms also operate retail or 
wholesale establishments for selling 
new and used tires and tubes. In most 
of these cases such activity constitutes 
the majority of the total business ac- 
tivity. 


Number of Workers Employed 


Employment in the 13 firms en- 
gaged in rebuilt and vulcanized tires 
amounted to 128. Information on profit 
and loss was reported for seven firms 
in that division in 1956, and three 
firms in 1957. The seven firms in the 
1956 report all showed a net rrofit, 
and the 1957 report showed a net profit 
for two of the firms and a net loss for 
the third. For the three firms report- 
ing in both years, combined net sales 
declined from $512,600 in 1956 to 
$476,500 in 1957. The ratio of wages 


to net sales for these three firms in- 
creased from 14.6 per cent in 1956 
to 19.2 per cent in 1957, and profits 
declined from 19.2 per cent of net 
sales in 1956 to 18.4 per cent in 1957. 

In the Rebuilt and Vulcanized Tire 
Division, balance sheets are available 
for eight identical firms for two ac- 
counting periods. Four of these show 
an increase in net worth in the second 
accounting as compared with the first, 
one reduced its deficit net worth, one 
had a decrease in net worth, and two 
showed no net worth figures in their 
balance sheets. 

During the past year several pro- 
jects have been announced for the 
manufacture of various rubber prod- 
ucts. The Hamilton Kent Mfg. Co., 
of Kent, Ohio is planning to establish 
a factory to make rubber pipe coup- 
lings and other molded and extruded 
rubber-like products. The Carolina 
Rubber Mfg. Corp. has been formed 
by Heinrich Wilhelm of Frankfurt, 
Germany for the manufacture of rub- 
ber fittings and parts with machinery 
and equipment valued at $16,250. Al- 
bert Van Dam of the Van Dam Rub- 
ber Co., Bronx, N. Y. expects to begin 
operations during the year in a rubber 
balloon factory. 

A grant for tax exemption has been 
issued to Tropic Foam Inc., in Hato 
Rey, to manufacture urethane foam in 
sheets or slab stock with machinery 
and equipment valued at $58,300. This 
company, which is a Fomento-pro- 
moted plant, was reported to have 
started operation in November 1957. 
Possibilities of establishing a tire fac- 
tory in Puerto Rico have been sur- 
veyed by the Seiberling Rubber Export 
Co., a division of Seiberling Rubber 
Co. of Akron, Ohio. 


Production of Footwear 


Two companies in Puerto Rico were 
producing casual-type rubber footwear 
for export at the time of the recent 
survey. They were the Coastal Foot- 
wear Corp. and the Moda Shoe Corp. 
An additional firm, the U. S. Rubber 
International Corp. was also produc- 
ing rubber footwear, but was not in- 
cluded in the survey because its entire 
production was sold locally. Coastal 
Footwear started the production of 
children’s and men’s rubber-soled foot- 
wear in 1953, and is tax exempt. The 
firm is connected through common 
stock ownership by its principal stock- 
holders with the Converse Rubber Co., 
Malden, Mass., a major rubber foot- 
wear maker. 

All basic raw materials, which in- 
clude duck cloth, insole material, raw 
rubber, chemicals, thread, laces and 
eyelets, and paper box supplies are 
procured from different sources on the 
mainland. Approximately three fourths 
of the firm’s total output is sold to 
various customers on the mainland, 
while the remainder is sold to local 
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customers. The firm reported opera- 
tions as seasonal, with the peak period 
of employment in the months of No- 
vember to May and a slack period the 
remaining months of the year. Be- 
tween the peak and slack periods, em- 
ployment varies from 155 to 120 work- 
ers. Employees of the firm are organ- 
ized by the Union de Empleados de 
Production de la Coastal Footwear 
(Ind.). 

Moda Shoe Corp. began operations 
in 1956 and is tax exempt. The firm is 
presently producing children’s zip boots, 
cowboy boots, and slippers. It is affil- 
iated with the Wellco Shoe Corp., 
Waynesville, N. C., a manufacturer of 
casual-type footwear. Rubber, rubber 
chemicals, leather, corduroy, brocade, 
terry cloth, felt, wadding, lining mate- 
rials, binding tape, gores, small sup- 
plies, and packaging materials are se- 
cured from the mainland for the pro- 
duction of footwear. Corrugated car- 
tons are secured in Puerto Rico. Oper- 
ations include mixing and compound- 
ing rubber with various chemicals; 
cutting and shaping upper material, 
findings, and leather outsoles; stitch- 
ing or otherwise securing upper mate- 
rials, findings and outsoles together; 
molding the sole and simultaneously 
vulcanizing it to the upper; finishing; 
inspecting, and packing. 

The finished production is shipped 
to Waynesville, where it is distributed 
by Wellco under its trade name “Foam- 
tread.” As of payroll periods ending 
March 1958, the two firms producing 
rubber footwear employed a total of 
211 workers. In the 1956 and 1957 
surveys, total covered employment for 
these same firms amounted to 183 and 
187, respectively. Average straight time 
hourly earnings of the 211 workers 
employed by the two firms in the re- 
cent survey were 82.9c. Balance sheet 
data covering two accounting periods 
show that both firms increased in net 
worth in the more recent period, and 
that the increases appear to be attrib- 
uted to earnings. 


Foreign Competition 


Rubber-soled footwear is the one 
item in the Puerto Rican industry in 
which foreign competition has been of 
major concern. As in the case of other 
products, the volume of foreign im- 
ports is quite small compared with 
total United States production. How- 
ever, at the price levels in which these 
items compete, the volume of imports 
is substantial, and is seriously competi- 
tive with both mainland and Puerto 
Rican products. In 1957, the total value 
of imports of rubber-soled shoes with 
fabric uppers amounted to $1.1 mil- 
lion. 

By way of comparison, U. S. pro- 
duction of rubber footwear in 1956 
amounted to $209.1 million. Since 
1951 imports of these products have 
increased steadily in value each year, 
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(Ut Willl SE TTT ITT) 
Statement = 
> Tax-free Puerto Rico today is the = 
land of opportunity particularly for = 
rubber fabricating. Based on feasibil- = 
ity surveys prepared by EDA econo- = 
mists and current negotiations with = 
U.S. rubber products manufacturers, = 
| would say that opportunities are = 
both solid and good in skin diving = 
= equipment, bathing caps, hot water 
= bottles, sneakers, basketballs, footballs, 

tennis balls, and hundreds of similar 

products that are relatively light- 
weight and thus comparatively eco- 
nomical to ship to the Stateside mar- = 
ket. : 
> U.S, rubber products manufacturers 
= seeking out the 50,000,000 man 
= Caribbean market should keep their 
= eye on Puerto Rico. The Common- 
> wealth is in an excellent position to 
reach both this market and the far 
bigger market in Latin America. 
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Hector E. Pineiro 

U.S. Industrial Promotion Director 
Economic Development 
Administration 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 


with the exception of 1954, and in the 
last three years have increased at an 
accelerated pace. Between 1955 and 
1956, for example, imports of rubber- 
soled shoes with fabric uppers more 
than doubled in value, increasing from 
$152,000 to $344,000, and between °56 
& °57, imports more than tripled, in- 
creasing from $344,000 to $1,123,000. 

In a petition to the United States 
Tariff Commission in September 1957, 
seventeen manufacturers of rubber 
footwear in the United States contended 
that France, Japan and Hong Kong 
were sources of competition in three 
specific types of footwear. Lower labor 
costs were considered responsible for 
the cheaper price of rubber footwear 
from these countries, the price being 
one half that of similar footwear man- 
ufactured in the U. S. 

Tax rates for rubber-soled footwear 
imported into the United States vary 
according to the type of upper. Rub- 
ber-soled footwear with fabric uppers 
or with uppers whose chief value is 
fabric are subject to an import duty 
of 20 per cent ad valorem of the 
American selling price. Rubber-soled 
footwear which is wholly or chiefly in 
value of rubber, is subject to a duty 
of 12% per cent of the selling price. 
Rubber soled footwear with uppers 
made entirely, or in chief value, of 
leather are subject at the present time 
to a duty of ten per cent of the for- 
eign value for men’s, youths’ and boys’ 
shoes, and a duty of 20 per cent of the 
foreign value for other shoes. 

At a hearing before Industry Com- 
mittee No. 32-A, industry representa- 
tives expressed concern over competi- 


tion from importers allegedly manag- 
ing to avoid higher tariff duties by 
superimposing leather pieces on the 
upper part of the shoes. By this prac- 
tice, it was claimed, a predominately 
rubber-soled shoe with fabric upper 
may be designated as rubber soled shoe 
“in chief value leather” and therefore 
be subject to a tariff of ten per cent 
of foreign value instead of 20 per cent 
of American selling price. 

Subsequently, a bill was introduced 
in Congress which would plug this 
apparent loophole. On June 11, 1958, 
after passing both houses of Congress, 
the bill was signed by the President 
and became law, effective on a date 
to be set by the President, not later 
than September 1, 1958. Accordingly, 
the criteria for tariff classification un- 
der this amendment is the rate applic- 
able for “the greater area” of material 
used in the upper, rather than the chief 
value of such material. 


Two New Bakelite Compounds 


> Bakelite Co., New York, N. Y., has 
announced the development of two 
new rigid polyvinyl chloride plastics 
which are said to permit extrusion 
twice as fast as conventional rigid 
polyvinyl chloride compounds. The 
materials were engineered particularly 
for pipe and _ contour’ extrusion 
applications and are said to represent 
the latest additions to the family of 
vinyl plastic materials supplied by 
Bakelite. They are free flowing, have 
good gloss characteristics and have been 
listed by the National Sanitation 
Foundation as suitable for making pipe 
that will carry drinking water. 
“QGD-5020” was designed for high 
impact strength and, in extruded form, 
it is said to have an Izod strength in 
the range of 20 to 30 pounds per inch 
of notch. It also offers ease of fabrica 
tion and exhibits good weatherability 
and chemical resistance. “QGD-5010”, 
developed for extreme chemical resist- 
ance, will withstand contact with many 
strong acids, alkalies, metallic and 
ammonium salts, alcohols and aliphatic 
hydrocarbons, Bakelite claims 


Interests In Glyco Sold 


& H. Bennett and E,. Rosendahl have 
sold their interests in Glyco Products 
Co., Inc., which will be continued under 
the name of Glyco Chemicals Corp., 
New York, N. Y. Both Mr. Bennett 
and Mr. Rosendahl will act in a con- 
sulting capacity for Glyco and Mr. 
Bennett will continue as editor in chief 
of the Chemical Formulary. On Sep 
tember 5, Mr. Bennett departed with 
a number of members of the Society 
of Cosmetic Chemists to attend various 
scientific symposia and visit the plants 
and laboratories of certain manufac 
turers in Italy, Germany, Denmark, 
Holland and Belgium. 











Industrial Rayon 


& Nine months ended September 30: 
Net loss of $2,420,656, which is equal 
to a loss of $1.31 per share of common 
stock, compared with a net income of 
$946,559, or Sic per share, in the first 
nine months of the preceding year. Sales 
in the 1958 nine month period totaled 
$32,625,073, compared with $43,167,- 
236, during the same period last year. 


National Starch 


®& Nine months to September 30: 
Consolidated net income of $2,127,171, 
which is equal to $2.15 per common 
share, compared with $2,073,734, or 
$2.11, a share, in the 1957 nine month 
period. Consolidated net sales in the 
first nine months of this year totaled 
$33,891,886, compared with $33,093,- 
441 during the same period last year. 


Firestone 


®& Nine months ended July 31: Esti- 
mated net income of $35,118,046, 
which is equal to $4.16 per share of 
common stock, compared with $44,- 
583,808, or $5.40 a share, in the 
equivalent nine month period last year. 
Sales at the third quarter of 1958 
totaled $38,898,356, compared with 
$844,603,697, during the same period 
of the preceding year. 


Triangle Conduit 


® Eight months ended August 31: Net 
income of $1,496,848, which is equal 
to $1.10 per share, compared with $2,- 
325,271, or $1.71 a share, in the first 
eight months last year. Gross sales dur- 
ing the eight month period of 1958 
totaled $38,898,356, compared with 
$41,501,534, during the same period 
last year 


Mansfield Tire 


> Eight months ended August 31: Net 
income of $1,348,466, which is equal 
to $2.37 per common share, compared 
with $758,363, or $1.37 a share, a year 
earlier. Net sales in the first eight 
months of this year totaled $43,569,878, 
compared with $41,030,027, during the 
same period last year. 


Sheller 


& Six months to June 30: Net loss, 
after tax credit, of $163,832, which is 
equal to 17 cents per share of common 
stock, compared with a net income, 
after taxes, of $1,152,963, or $1.21 a 
share. Sales in the 1958 first half totaled 
$12,852,521, compared with $22,375,- 
385, in the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. 
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Lee Rubber 


® Nine months ended July 31: Esti- 
mated net income of $1,184,858, which 
is equal to $1.40 per share, compared 
with $1,203,350, or $1.42, during the 
1957 nine month period. Net sales in 
the nine months to July 31 totaled 
$32,747,548, compared with $34,119,- 
316, during the same period last year. 


General Tire 


® Nine months to August 31: Net in- 
come of $5,331,938, which is equal to 
9lc per share, compared with $8,545,- 
592, or $1.61 a share, in the fiscal nine 
month period of the preceding year. 
Sales in the nine months to August 31 
totaled $321,405,954, compared with 
$311,901,049, during the same period 
last year. 


Armstrong Cork 


& Nine months to September 30: Net 
income of $9,534,000, which is equal 
to $1.82 a share, compared with 
$8,428,000, or $1.60 a share, in the 
first nine months of 1957. Sales in the 
first nine months of 1958 totaled 
$182,530,000, compared with $185,- 
658,000 during the same period last 
year. 


Eagle-Picher 


& Nine months ended August 31: Net 
income of $1,319,860, which is equal to 
$1.31 per share, compared with $3,335,- 
983, or $3.32 a share, in the corre- 
sponding period of 1957. Sales in the 
first nine months of the year totaled 
$70,127,694 compared with $90,188,- 
629 in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 


Thiokol Chemical 


& Nine months to September 30: Net 
income of $1,735,581, which is equal 
to $1.38 a share, compared with 
$1,317,219, or $1.09 a share, in the 
first nine months of 1957. Net sales in 
the first nine months of 1958 totaled 
$54,607,976, compared with $39,026,- 
522 in the same period last year. 


Mohawk Rubber 


® Nine months to September 30: Net 
income of $790,000, which is equal to 
$4.66 a share, compared with $372,000, 
or $2.19 a share, in the same period 
of 1957. 


Faultless Rubber 


> Year to June 30: Net income of 
$322,331, which is equal to $2.26 per 
share, compared with $391,876, or 
$2.75 a share, in the preceding year. 





Markus D, Royen 


Elected Vice-President 


® Markus D. Royen has been elected 
vice-president and director of research 
for the Apex Tire & Rubber Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Dr. Royen obtained his 
early education in Poland, and advanced 
training in the Institute of Technology 
in Danzig, Germany, where he received 
his diploma in Chemical Engineering. 
He took additional technical courses 
abroad and in this country in rubber 
and plastics. 

Dr. Royen has had long interna- 
tional professional experience in 
chemistry and in production in his 
fields. Before World War II, he was 
chief chemist and production manager 
for the rubber firm “Gentleman” at 
Lodz, Poland, the largest such factory 
in that country. His first U. S. associa- 
tion was with the H. O. Canfield Co. in 
Bridgeport, Conn., where he worked in 
research on synthetic rubbers. He 
joined Apex Tire & Rubber in 1945. 
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Canada Wire 


» Six months to June 30: Net income 
of $70,000, which is equal to 7c per 
class B share, compared with $711,000, 
or 68c a share, in the 1957 first half. 
Per share earnings were computed after 
Class A_ dividend requirements had 
been provided for. 


Garlock Packing 


& Six months ended June 29: Net in- 
come of $171,735, which is equal to 
34c per share, compared with $1,059,- 
508, or $2.14 a share, in the first six 
months of 1957. 


General Cable 
» Nine months to September 30: Net 
income of $4,803,938, which is equal 
to $1.60 per common share, compared 
with $9,156,539, or $3.15 per share, in 
the equivalent period of 1957. 
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-»ewith STATEX<B rr for good reinforcement at low cost 


~ To provide excellent durability and tear resistance at the most economic 
level...Columbian produces STATEX—B... fine furnace black. Where 
other special characteristics are required ...Columbian provides a wide range 
of blacks that assures optimum results. Extensive research on carbon black 
characteristics ... plus precise production control . . . enable Columbian 
to supply you with the perfect carbon black for every requirement. 


COLUMBIAN CARBON COMPANY 
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380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 














BECAUSE... 

Columbian pioneered with reinforcing carbon blacks . . . 
created MICRONEX more than four decades ago... 
made it a synonym for reinforcement! Today, Colum- 
bian’s MICRONEX is the industry’s standard for nat- 
ural rubber, heavy-duty, truck tires... and heavy-daity 
insulation for wire and cables. 
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BECAUSE... 

Columbian is responsible for so many major 

steps ahead ...developments like the latex 

masterbatching process which has spurred the 
BECAUSE... whole industry to vital new progress! 


Columbian has a carbon black for every need. 


STATEX"-160. SAF Super Abrasion Furnace BECAUSE... 

STATEX®-125 ISAF intermediate Super Abrasion Furnace In a laboratory that has made many important 
STATEX-R HAF High Abrasion Furnace contributions to the industry ... Columbian spe- 
STANDARD MICRONEX” MPC Medium Processing Channel cialists work endlessly with rubber formulations 
MICRONEX W-6 EPC Easy Processing Channel ... test and retest until results meet the most 
STATEX-B FF Fine Furnace exacting specifications! 

STATEX-M FEF Fast Extruding Furnace POs oy =i 

STATEX-93 HMF High Modulus Furnace 

STATEX-G GPF General! Purpose Furnace 

FURNEX® SRF Semi-Reinforcing Furnace 


COLUMBIAN CARBON COMPANY 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

















Broadens Poly-Dispersion Line 
& Wyrough & Loser, Trenton, N.J., 
have broadened the line of “Poly- 
Dispersion” rubber chemicals that are 
said to offer the maximum in chemical 
dispersion, uniform cures and proc- 
essing and handling safety. The Poly- 
Dispersions are solid form dispersions 
of rubber chemicals in polyisobutylene 
binders. They are packaged as slabs 
approximately % x 9 x 18-inches, 
lightly dusted with micronized tale and 
separated from each other by poly- 
ethylene liners in completely taped 
dust-proof, heavy-duty cartons of 50 
pounds, net weight. The Poly-Disper- 
sions are said to be compatible with all 
commercial elastomers, specifically in- 
cluding butyl, Hypalon, natural, neo- 
prene, nitrile and _ styrene-butadiene 
rubbers. As polyisobutylene is a non- 
vulcanizate, the binder portion of the 
Poly-Dispersion produces no. effect 
whatsoever upon cures. Company offi- 
cials stated that the nature of the 
binder produces excellent storage sta- 
bility. Samples aged 18 months at tem- 
peratures ranging from 10 to 130°F. 
showed no change in activity rate and 
exhibited their original plasticity at 
room temperature. The Poly-Disper- 
sions produce no detrimental physical 
properties and their active ingredient 
concentration means the introduction 
of an absolute minimum of extraneous 
material. Further information, sugges- 
tions and prices for Poly-Dispersion 
chemicals are available in a new bulle- 
tin published by the company. 


Air Reduction Builds New Plant 


& Air Reduction Chemical Co., New 
York, N. Y., has started construction 
of a new 20 million pound per year 
polyvinyl alcohol resin plant at Calvert 
City, Ky., and a supporting pilot plant 
at Bound Brook, N. J. Both projects 
will cost over $12,000,000 and are ex- 
pected to be on stream by early 1960. 
The manufacturing process to be used 
by Airco was obtained under license 
from the Kurashiki Rayon Co., Ltd., 
Osaka, Japan. Polyvinyl alcohol is 
used in this country in the preparation 
of adhesives, textile sizing and finishes, 
paper coatings, and as emulsifying and 
thickening agents. 


Doubles Acrylonitrile Capacity 


& Union Carbide Chemicals Co., divi- 
sion of Union Carbide Corp., New 
York, N. Y., has doubled production 
capacity of acrylonitrile at the Insti- 
tute, West Va., plant. Acrylonitrile is 
used in the manufacture of nitrile 
rubber, high-impact resins, acrylic 
fibers and new acrylonitrile derivatives. 
Two new derivatives, dimethylamino 
propylamine and diethylamino propy- 
lamine, are used in the manufacture 
of textile softeners. 
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Dr. Victor L. Erlich 


Named Research Director 


& Dr. Victor L. Erlich, formerly in 
charge of the development of polyole- 
fin filaments, has been elected vice- 
president and director of basic research 
and development for Reeves Brothers, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. A chemical en- 
gineering graduate from the Institute 
of Technology, Vienna, Austria, Dr. 
Erlich joined Reeves in 1950 and later 
became director of research for the 
Plastics Division. One of his contribu- 
tions for Reeves was the development 
of a polyethylene yarn that is stabil- 
ized against degradation from ultra- 
violet light. 

Prior to joining Reeves, he was a 
chemical consultant in the United 
States and in his earlier career in 
Europe, Dr. Erlich was chief chemist 
and technical director of several chem- 
ical plants. Dr. Erlich has published 
several works comprising articles, 
papers and patents on polyolefin fibers, 
and on enzymatic reactions on protein 
and starch. He had done some earlier 
work on nitrogen compounds. 


Moves Technical Laboratory 


> Dyestuff and Chemical Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corp., New 
York, N. Y., has transferred the major 
section of its technical laboratory from 
New York City to the company’s cen- 
tral research laboratory in Easton, 
Penna. The move was said to empha- 
size and consolidate the research pro- 
gram of the division. Company officials 
explained that the New York labora- 
tory, which served both General Dye- 
stuff and Antara Chemicals, will be 
integrated into an application research 
and technical service function of the 
Research Department. All of the labo- 
ratory’s function, except the pigments 
and customer service and Export Sales 
office, will be transferred to the Easton 
Laboratory. The pigment laboratory 
will be moved to the company’s Linden, 
N. J., plant, while customer service and 
the Export Sales office will be retained 
in New York. 








New Goodyear Suburbanite 


®& Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, has introduced a new 
“Suburbanite” winter tire, which is 
said to have been redesigned from 
bead to bead and sells for less 
than predecessor lines. The tire has a 
deep-cleated tread which enables it to 
dig down through soft snow, slush or 
mud at a strong driving angle for 
better road footage, the company 
states. This is called “dynamic trac- 
tion,” which is the ability of the tire 
to grasp and pull even while the wheel 
is spinning, as compared with “break- 
away traction”, which is the grip of a 
tire just before it spins. During two 
winters of testing near Hudson Bay, 
Canada, the tire is claimed to have 
given 51 per cent better traction in 
deep snow and up to 17 per cent bet- 
ter traction in mud. The new tread 
compounds combined with an_ inter- 
supported tread pattern also give a 
quieter, steadier ride on clean roads. 
The new Suburbanite contains 264 
Grip-Cleats, 27 of which are involved 
in every footprint and the flat face 
of the cleats gives 30 square inches 
of tire contact on each footprint. Avail- 
able in either triple-tempered 3-T nylon 
or rayon cord, the tire is pre-shaped 
for the road by a new manufacturing 
process. 


MCA Publishes New Manual 


® Manufacturing Chemists’ Associ- 
tion, 1625 Eye St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C., has published a manual con- 
taining almost 300 newly recommended 
abbreviations for the reagent and fine 
chemicals field. The abbreviations are 
intended primarily for mechanical data 
processing systems in which text space 
is limited and not for more technical 
or scientific applications. A combi- 
nation of phonetics, chemical symbols 
and common trade usage was employed 
to formulate the abbreviations. There 
is no official or semi-official requirement 
for use of the new abbreviations, but 
the MCA hopes that uniform standards 
will be established through general use 
of the new terms. “MCA Manual 
Sheet CA-1” is available at 20c a copy. 


Named General Sales Manager 


& Nopco Chemical Co., Newark, N. J., 
has appointed Robert J. Kingsley to the 
newly created position of general sales 
manager for the Pacific Division of the 
firm, with headquarters in Richmond, 
Calif. In his new position, Mr. Kings- 
ley will be in charge of the expanded 
sales program and the administration 
and direction of sales efforts for all of 
the company’s sales divisions in the 
eleven Western states. Mr. Kingsley 
will continue in the capacity of sales 
manager for the Fine Chemicals Divi- 
sion. 








General Tire Names Two 


® General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has announced that P. J. Wallace 
has been appointed plant manager for 
the company’s Odessa, Texas, synthetic 
rubber facility. Mr. Wallace, formerly 
superintendent at Odessa, succeeds 
James A. Pollack, who has been trans- 
ferred to the company’s Akron, Ohio, 
headquarters as a staff engineer in the 
Chemical Division. Dwight Jeffrey, 
formerly general foreman at General 
Tire’s Mogadore, Ohio, chemical plant, 
has been named production superin- 
tendent at Odessa, succeeding Mr. 
Wallace. 

Mr. Wallace has been with General 
Tire since 1943, when he joined the 
government-owned synthetic rubber 
plant at Baytown, Texas. In 1954, he 
was transferred to Ashtabula as pro- 
duction superintendent and was named 
plant manager there in 1956. Last April, 
he was assigned to Odessa as production 
superintendent. A native of Texas, Mr. 
Wallace is a graduate of the State 
Teachers College at Alpine, Texas. Mr. 
Jeffrey is a native of Toronto, Ohio, 
and was educated at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, from which he received a 
chemical engineering degree. Immedi- 
ately after graduating from Ohio State, 
he joined General Tire’s Chemical Di- 
vision. He was named general foreman 
at the division’s Mogadore, Ohio, plant 
in 1954. He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemical Engineers. 


Form New Chemical Company 


& Cumberland Chemical Corp., a new 
company, has been formed by Air Re- 
duction Co., Inc., and Mastic Tile 
Corp. of America, makers of floor tile. 
According to a joint announcement, 
Cumberland will erect a $10 million 
plant at Calvert City, Ky., for the pro- 
duction of vinyl chloride monomer, 
vinyl chloride polymer and a new type 
of plasticizer. Acetylene, one of the 
raw materials, will be supplied by 
Airco. A 60 per cent stock interest 
in the new firm is held by Air Reduc- 
tion, while Mastic Tile holds 40 per 
cent interest. John A. Hill, president 
of Air Reduction, will serve as chair- 
man of the company, Seymour Mil- 
stein, president of Mastic Tile, as vice- 
chairman, and C. J. McFarlin, presi- 
dent of Air Reduction Chemical Co., 
as president. Other directors include 
J. D. Gunther, a vice-president of Airco, 
and R. B. Schneider, a vice-president 
of the Empire Trust Co. 


Named Vice-President 


& B. F. Goodrich Industrial Products 
Co., Division of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio, has elected James 
C, Richards, Jr., vice-president for 
sales, effective October 1. Mr. Richards 
was formerly vice-president for sales 
at the B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 
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Carbide Names Group Leaders 


» Dr. Frank E. Critchfield and Lloyd 
H. Wartman have been appointed 
group leaders in the Development De- 
partment of Union Carbide Chemicals 
Co., Division of Union Carbide Corp., 
at South Charleston, West Va. At the 
same time R. E. Freyer and A. M. 
Gross have been transferred from Bake- 
lite Co. to the Development Depart- 
ment of Union Carbide Chemicals as 
chemical engineers. Dr. Critchfield, 
who was promoted from chemist to 
group leader, will be in charge of de- 
velopment work on chemical methods 
of analysis. Before joining Carbide in 
1953, he attended West Virginia Uni- 
versity and received B.S., M.S. and 
Ph.D. degrees in chemistry. Mr. Wart- 
man was transferred from the Develop- 
ment Department of Bakelite to his 
new position where he will be in charge 
of product development work on poly- 
olefins. He joined Carbide in 1947 after 
graduating from the College of St. 
Thomas with a B.S. in chemistry and 
from Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
with an M.S. in chemistry. 


Reopening Tread Rubber Plant 


&» U.S. Rubber Co., 1230 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York, N. Y., an- 
nounced that it will reopen its plant 
in Milan, Tenn., on December 1, 1958, 
to make tread rubber for the South’s 
fast-growing tire retreading industry. 
Initially, the Milan plant will turn out 
tread rubber at the rate of 8 million 
pounds a year. Future production 
schedules will be geared to meet the 
needs of tire retreaders in the south, 
South Central and Southwestern states, 
the area that will be served by the plant. 





Borden Announces Polyco XP 24-97 


» A new copolymer of butadiene and 
styrene named “Polyco XP 24-97”, spe- 
cially made for use in baking finishes 
on metal surfaces, has been announced 
by the Polyco-Monomer Department 
of Borden Chemical Co., New York, 
N. Y. In the copolymerization of buta- 
diene with styrene, the resulting copoly- 
mer still retains one double bond per 
unit, thus retaining a substantial degree 
of unsaturation. By means of metallic 
catalysts and elevated temperatures, 
cross-linking is produced and the poly- 
mer is converted from a soft, slightly 
tacky, solvent-susceptible material to a 
dry, tough, solvent resistant film. The 
new product lends itself readily to the 
formulation of metal primers and gloss 
finish coats, both for dip and spray 
applications. Applied to metal, the latex 
Polyco XP 24-97, forms a film by the 
customary mechanism of fusion of the 
resin particles. But on baking at ele- 
vated temperatures it converts to a 
hard, tough, water and alkali resistant 
film with excellent adhesion to most 
substrates. 


Named Scovill President 


& Scovill Manufacturing Co., Water- 
bury, Conn., has announced that Sel- 
den T. Williams has been elected pres- 
ident and general manager succeeding 
William M. Goss, who has retired. The 
company also announced the retire- 
ment of Leavenworth P. Sperry as 
chairman. Mr. Williams has _ been 
president of the A. Schrader’s Son Di- 
vision of Scovill, Brooklyn, N. Y., since 
1950. He joined Schrader’s, a pro- 
ducer of pneumatic valves, in 1929, 
was elected a vice-president of Scovill 
in 1944 and a director in 1956. 


& Posing for the official photograph here, are the committee members for the 13th 
>; Annual Outing of the Connecticut Rubber Group which was held on September 6 at 


“ Grassy Hill Park in Derby, Conn. Some 156 members and their guests enjoyed a day full 


of good food, good fun and many prizes. In the first row, from left to right, can be seen 
H. Gordon, T. Zimmerman, G. Sprague, G. Jerolman, C. Haynes and W. Perkins. The 
second row occupants, in the same order, are D. Cummings, W. Carter, V. Chadwick, 


W. Couch, R. Dudley, R. Ward, O. Lang and C. Larson. 
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AICE Annual Meeting Planned 


®» The Sist Annual Meeting of the 
American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers, to be held at the Netherlands 
Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
December 7 to 10, has scheduled fif- 
teen technical sessions at which about 
100 papers will be presented. The 
names of officers for 1959 will be 
announced and the meeting will also 
feature the presentation of three 
awards, including the William H. 
Walker Award, the Junior Award and 
the Professional Progress in Chemical 
Engineering Award, to outstanding 
leaders in the profession. 

Technical sessions will include Pol- 
lution Control by In-Plant Measures: 
A. I. Ch. E. Research on Bubble Cap 
Tray Efficiency; High Speed and Time 
Lapse Photography, Kinetics and Rate 
Processes; Computers Applied to Heat 
and Mass Transfer; Spray Mechanism; 
Guide-Post in Long Range Planning, 
Reprocessing of Fluid Reactor Fuels; 
Processing Irradiated Fuels, Air-Cooled 
Heat Exchange; Low Temperature 
Processing; Scale-Up from Pilot Plant 
to Plant; Developments in Synthetic 
Rubber; Education in Process Control. 


New Houdry Unit On Stream 


®>A new Houdry dehydrogenation 
process unit with an annual capacity 
of 36,000 metric tons of butadiene has 
gone on stream at the Chemische Werke 
Huels, A.G., Marl, West Germany. 
Designed by Houdry Process Corp., 
Philadelphia, Penna., the new unit pro- 
duces butadiene from refinery butanes 
and butane-butene mixtures from pe- 
troleum refineries. The West German 
unit is the first of three Houdry licensed 
foreign dehydrogenation plants to go 
on stream. Others are under construc- 
tion in Japan and Italy. Seven Houdry 
dehydrogenation units are on stream 
in the United States. The process can 
be operated to produce butadiene for 
synthetic rubber, fiber, paint and tex- 
tiles; butenes for alkylation to very 
high octane motor fuel, or adapted to 
produce olefins from corresponding 
light hydrocarbon feedstocks. 


Atlas Offers New Polyether 


> Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del., has developed a new low-cost 
polyether that is expected to replace 
the more costly polyesters in rigid poly- 
urethane foam manufacture. This poly- 
ether is a derivative of sorbitol, and 
has six hydroxyl groups available for 
cross-linking. Since rigid polyurethane 
foams can use up to 60 per cent by 
weight of the new polyether, manu- 
facturing costs can be reduced. Rigid 
foamed-plastic materials are becoming 
increasingly important as strong fillers 
in the new sandwich-type construction 
used in domestic and commercial re- 
frigerators and freezers, refrigerated 
cars and trucks, boats, building panels 
and elsewhere. 
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Goodyear Promotes Earhart 


& Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron, Ohio, has announced that R. S. 
Earhart, formerly assistant general sales 
manager of the domestic Chemical 
Division, has been appointed manager 
of the company’s International Corp. 
Chemical Division. Mr. Earhart, act- 
ing manager of the international group 
since June, 1957, succeeds R. E. Work- 
man, who was recently appointed as- 
sistant general manager of the Chemi- 
cal Division. 

Mr. Earhart joined the company in 
1940 in the Budget Sales Department 
of the Dayton, Ohio, store and later, 
was transferred to Huntington, West 
Va., as budget manager'of the company 
store there. Following five years of 
military service, he rejoined Goodyear 
in 1945 and was assigned to the Chemi- 
cal Division in Akron. Mr. Earhart 
became operating manager of the divi- 
sion in 1947, operating and marketing 
manager in 1953, and assistant general 
sales manager in 1955. He is a gradu- 
ate of Ohio Wesleyan University and 
is a member of the American Chemical 
Society, the Akron Rubber Group and 
the Society of Plastics Engineers. 


Rubber Improves Paving Mix 


& Rubarite, developed by the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, for paving applications, is said 
to enable construction of a smoother, 
longer lasting road surface, requiring 
less maintenance than has been ob- 
tained with previous paving materials. 
Approximately 1,300 tons asphaltic hot 
mix, including six and a half tons of 
Rubarite, were recently used to pave 
Akron’s North Hill Viaduct. Content 
of Rubarite in the mix was three per 
cent of the weight of the asphalt. 

The mix, designed for maximum flex- 
ibility and stability, is said to give a 
longer lasting road surface, more uni- 
form texture and more flexibility at 
low temperatures. Such mixes also have 
high adhesive strength, are stronger 
and retain their elasticity, the company 
states. Ability to withstand rapidly fluc- 
uating weather conditions, longer wear, 
greater resistance to stripping, oxidation 
and bleeding, and reduced maintenance 
costs are the chief advantages of the 
use of Rubarite in asphalt mixes, ac- 
cording to Goodyear engineers. 


Receives Ripple Sole Award 


> A special award has been presented 
to Harvey B. Evans, president of L. B 
Evans’ Sons Co., Inc., Wakefield, Mass., 
for the firm’s “valuable contribution 
toward the success of the Ripple Sole.” 
Presentation was made by Nathan 
Hack, inventor of the Ripple Sole, be- 
fore a gathering of more than 175 rep- 
resentatives of leading shoe firms, in- 
cluding manufacturers, retailers and 
stylists at the Palmer House in Chi- 
cago, Ill. As far as can be determined, 
the company states, this is the first time 
a shoe manufacturer has been so hon- 
ored. 
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HOT STRENGTH 


PAPI based urethane foams, 
coatings and elastomers retain 
their strength after prolonged 
exposure to temperatures above 
the useful range of conventional 
urethanes. 


EXCELLENT ADHESION 
PAPI provides excellent adhe- 


sion for rubbers, vinyls and 
other substrate coatings with 
polyesters and polyamides. 





EASILY USED 


PAPI is easily used in formula- 
tions due to its very /ow volatility. 
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Akron Holds Fall Meeting 


® Approximately 750 members and 
guests of the Akron Rubber Group 
attended the technical portion of the 
Fall Meeting held on October 24 at the 
Sheraton Hotel, Akron, Ohio. The 
meeting featured a symposium on “Tire 
Testing Methods” moderated by R. J. 
Brown (Goodyear). Panel members 
included W. F. Perkins (Goodrich); 
F. S. Conant (Firestone); A. H. Easton 
(Wisconsin University); J. W. Drew 
(Goodyear), and F. C. Leone (Case 
Institute ). 

The non-technical portion of the 
meeting featured a banquet which was 
addressed by Jesse Owens, track cham- 
pion, William Ford (Columbian Car- 
bon) introduced Mr. Owens. George 
Hackim (General Tire), chairman of 
the group, introduced members and 
guests seated on the dais. It was re- 
ported at the meeting that the group 
now has 1,319 paid members. The 
Audit Committee announced that the 
books were in order. 

The Akron Group sponsors two lec- 
ture series, basic and advanced, at the 
University of Akron, and offers four 
scholarships. Two recent recipients of 
these scholarships were in attendance 
at the meeting. 

In other activities at the banquet, 
Sheldon Nicol (Goodyear) past-chair- 
man of the group, was presented with 
a plaque for his services to the organ- 
ization. The treasurer’s report indi- 
cated that the group now has $8,019 
in the treasury. 

A number of by-law changes were 
suggested at the meeting. These will 
be voted on by mail. A complete re- 
port of the panel discussion and of 
the by-law changes will be presented 
in the December issue of this journal. 


Avisco Selling Virginia Unit 


& American Viscose Corp., New York, 
N. Y., announced recently that it 
planned to end rayon textile yarn 
manufacturing operations at the Roan- 
oke, Va., plant and was undertaking 
to sell the entire facility. The company 
said that it would discontinue the 
Roanoke operations as soon as it was 
“practical.” This would mean consoli- 
dating productive capacity of continu- 
ous filament rayon textile yarns in two 
other plants, the company said. How- 
ever, the Roanoke plant was. still 
“actively engaged” in the manufacture 
of Filatex elastic yarns, though nego- 
tiations for the sale of facilities to 
produce these yarns were also going 
on, Avisco said. The company planned 
to sell the Filatex plant separately from 
the textile yarn facilities and to get 
“completely out” of the elastic yarn 
business, a spokesman said. It was 
hoped that these facilities might be 
sold without disrupting the supply of 
yarns to customers. 
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= U. S. Rubber Stockholders 


& U.S. Rubber Co. has an- 
nounced that its common stock 
ownership has broadened rapidly 
in the past year and as of July 
31, the company had 29,072 
common shareholders, 10 per 
cent more than the 26,392 on = 
record last year. Common share- = 
holders were increased by more = 
than 2,000, or 7% per cent in 
the first seven months of 1958. 
In recent weeks, new sharehold- 
ers have been put on the com- 
pany books at the rate of about 
300 a week. Preferred share- 
holders numbered 8,499 on July 
31, bringing to 37,571 the com- 
bined total of common and pre- 
ferred shareholders. 
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Ace Elects New President 


® Charles J. Snyder, formerly execu- 
tive vice-president, has been elected 
president of Ace Rubber Products, Inc., 
Akron, Ohio, succeeding his father, 
Floyd C. Snyder, who has been elected 
to the new post of board chairman. 
Charles Snyder is a native of Massil- 
lon, Ohio, and attended Michigan 
State University. He served for sev- 
eral years as an engineer at Lockheed 
Aircraft before he joined Ace. Along 
with his presidential post, Mr. Snyder 
will continue to serve as general man- 
ager. Floyd Snyder had served as 
president of the company since it was 
founded in 1936 and previous to that, 
he was president of the American Rub- 
ber & Tire Co., Ace’s predecessor. 
Ace directors also elected C. N. Jen- 
kins as vice-president in charge of sales 
and Robert N. Turgeon as secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Turgeon is also a di- 
rector. 


Firestone Introduces Diene 


> Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has developed a new synthetic 
rubber called “Diene”, as its latest ad- 
dition to a long list of synthetic prod- 
ucts. Company officials said that tests 
of truck tires made with a substantial 
portion of Diene, revealed improved 
crack-resistance, satisfactory tire run- 
ning temperature, and improved skid 
resistance due to the pliability of Diene 
at low temperatures. The basic ingredi- 
ent used in making Diene is butadiene, 
along with derivatives of lithium which 
are used as catalytic agents. The com- 
pany said that “Coral” rubber—essen- 
tially the synthetic equivalent of natural 
rubber—and Diene may play an impor- 
tant role in the conservation of natural 
rubber by reducing the amount of the 
tree-grown product necessary in the 
stockpile for national emergencies. 





Plans To Acquire Okonite 


» Kennecott Copper Corp., New York, 
N. Y., has announced plans to acquire 
the Okonite Co. through an exchange 
of stock. Spokesmen for both com- 
panies said a contract has been signed 
under which Kennecott would acquire, 
through a new subsidiary company, 
the properties, assets, business and good 
will of Okonite in exchange for Ken- 
necott common stock on a share-for- 
share basis. The proposal is to be sub- 
mitted to Okonite shareholders at a 
special meeting scheduled for Novem- 
ber 24. If approved, the proposal will 
take effect immediately. Under the 
plan, the present Okonite Co. would 
be dissolved and a new company with 
the same name would be formed to 
operate as a Kennecott subsidiary. If 
the merger is effected, Kennecott plans 
to continue the fundamental policies of 
Okonite and to take over employment 
contracts of Okonite’s principal officers 
“to assure continuance of their serv- 
ices.” The present Okonite operating 
management includes A. F. Metz, 
chairman; R. Stuart Keefer, president; 
C. M. Kirkland, vice-president, mar- 
keting; D. W. Nurse, vice-president, 
manufacturing, and R. P. Lapsley, vice- 
president, research. 


Plans Sale of Beacon Unit 


® New York Rubber Corp. has an- 
nounced plans to sell its plant at 
Beacon, N. Y., which has been closed 
since July 26 because of a strike by 
the Rubber Workers Union. A state- 
ment issued by the board of directors 
said that a continued loss of income 
because of the strike “would mean a 
gradual dissipation of the company’s 
resources and a slow strangulation and 
eventual death for the company.” The 
directors’ statement said there appeared 
to be no hope of reaching a settlement 
of the strike and that the company 
would operate elsewhere. Negotiations 
on a new contract broke off on October 
7 and the company announced it was 
permanently closing the Beacon plant 
on October 9. 


Named Director of Research 


» Dr. Clarence Bremer, formerly di- 
rector of research, has been appointed 
technical director of Oakite Products, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., in which posi- 
tion he will be responsible for the com- 
pany’s research and product develop- 
ment and technical service laboratories. 
A member of Oakite’s board of direc- 
tors since 1956, Dr. Bremer has been 
with the company since 1942. He is a 
member of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, the American Ordnance Associa- 
tion, the American Society for Metals, 
the National Association of Corrosion 
Engineers, Institute of Chemists, and 
Sigma Xi, the national scientific honor- 
ary society. 
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Huntoon Named Deputy Director 


> Dr. Robert D. Huntoon has been 
appointed to the newly created position 
of deputy director of the National Bu- 


reau of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce. In this post, Dr. Huntoon will 
serve as alternate to the director in 


external matters, and will exercise day- 


to-day direction and review of Bureau 
programs, working through the Asso- 
ciate Directors for Engineering, Chem- 
istry, the Boulder (Colorado) Labora- 


tories, Planning, and Administration. 
He will continue to serve as Associate 
Director for Physics. 

Dr. Huntoon joined the Bureau staff 
in 1941, as one of the principal scien- 
tists concerned with the development 
of the radio proximity fuse. Since then 
he has been, at various times, chief 
of the Electronics Division, chief of 
the Atomic and Radiation Physics Di- 
vision, acting chief of the Central | 
Radio Propagation Laboratory, coordi- 
nator of Atomic Energy Commission | 
projects at the bureau, and director of 
the Bureau’s Corona (Calif.) Labora- | 
tories. 

He received his B.A. degree in 
Physics from Iowa State Teachers Col- | 
lege in 1932, and earned his M.A. and 
Ph.D. from the State University of 
Iowa in 1935 and 1938 respectively. 
Prior to coming to the bureau, he was 
an instructor of Physics at New York 
University, and a research physicist 
with the Vacuum Tube Division of 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. Taylor-Emmett NEV-R-GRIND Valves 
Offers Tire-Rim License  yyeqn NO WARPING...NO FOULING 


& Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, has granted royalty-free 


licenses to the companies in the tire | 
and rim manufacturing business for 
the manufacture of a new standard 
tubeless truck tire and one-piece drop- 
center rim. Firestone was issued a pat- 
tent for the development in 1957. In 
addition to the royalty-free license, the 
company is offering production “know- 
how” which it acquired in the develop- | 
ment of the new tubeless truck tire. 
The new product features a 15° bead 
taper and a shortened bead and side- 


wall structure. These features are said 
to enable substantial savings in costs 
in tire production and operation. The | Three-Way (E380) and Two-Way (£370) Valves are Type 0532 Cylinder-Operated 


Laylor-Emmett Timer insures 


Type E364 ROBOTRON* Timer —a flexible, 
quickly set controller for the precise 
operation of a Hydraulic Press where 
bumping and timing control is required. 
Extremely low load and high capacity 
insure long life and dependability. 





CHECK THESE FEATURES: 

Completely Packaged Unit @ Airtight 
Enclosure @ Rapid Setup @ Cycles Quickly 
Changed e Extended Rangeability 

e Enclosed Electrical Ccmponent e@ Plug-in 
Elements e Etched Circuits 








use of a one-piece, drop-center rim | fully balanced, cylinder operated, compact and have Valve is half the size of con- 

affords a lighter, unsprung wheel excellent capacity. Available in 3500 and 6000 psi. ventional valves, has one quar- 

weight, avoiding road shocks and re- | ody ratings. Both are normally operated at 35to 50 _ter the parts. Extremely com- 
ducing rapid deterioration of wheels tiie ay . id 

psi. air pressure. pact and maintenance-free. 

and axles. 2 : ; “er hye 49 la 

Fully balanced design permits application of pressure 750 psi. Sizes 44” to 214”. 

to any port connection. Type E370 is available either Normally open: normally 

Goodyear Appoints Link normally open, or normally closed. Sizes 1’ to 4”. closed: 3-way semi-balanced. 


& Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron, Ohio, has appointed Malcolm D. 
Link as superintendent of the com- Akron, Ohio, or Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, New York. 
pany’s textile mill at Rockmart, Ga., 
succeeding P. W. Beggs, who has re- 
tired after 38 years’ service. Mr. Link, 


* who has served as assistant superintend- 
ent of the Rockmart mill since 1945, F-immett NC 
joined the organization in 1929 as night ag 4 . 


superintendent at the company’s textile rms “Taylor Instrument Companies 


mill near Carterville, Ga. 


Call your Taylor Field Engineer, or write Taylor-Emmett Controls, Inc., 


*Trade-Mark 
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Named Para-Chem Agent 


& Para-Chem, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Penna., has appointed Ralph Gossett & 
Co. as southern representative for the 
sale and distribution of Para-Chem 
products throughout the southern ter- 
ritory. Gossett is well known in the 
south as a manufacturers’ representa- 
tive which offers a complete service of 
textile supplies, textile machinery and 
yarn. The addition of the Para~-Chem 
line of latex compounds, sold under the 
trade name “Paranol” marks the first 
entry of the company into the wet 
processing field. Assisting Gossett sales 
representatives as technical adviser will 
be James E. Kerr, of Para-Chem. Mr. 
Kerr has been active for the past ten 
years in the latex compounding busi- 
ness and is well versed in all types of 
latex applications. 

Para-Chem has also announced the 
appointment of Frank A. Mather as a 
technical representative for the sale and 
application of latex compounds in the 
textile, paper and adhesive fields. Mr. 
Mather was formerly a special repre- 
sentative for the Chemical Division of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., and 
has had broad experience in the sale 
and service of latices, resins and chemi- 
cals. He is a member of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists, the American Chemical So- 
ciety, the Philadelphia Rubber Group 
and the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry. 


Textile Division Expands 


& Textile Division of the U. S. Rubber 
Co., New York, N. Y., has formed an 
Industrial Textiles Department by 
merging the Asbeston Sales and the 
Industrial Yarns and Fabrics Depart- 
ments in a program to expand and 
diversify its operations in the indus- 
trial textiles business. The division also 
plans to expand production facilities at 
three of its 11 plants, including those 
at Hogansville, Ga.; Shelbyville, Tenn., 
and Winnsboro, S. C. Frederick T. 
Hopkins, formerly manager of indus- 
trial yarns and fabrics, has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the new In- 
dustrial Textiles Department, while 
Herbert E. Sunbury, formerly manager 
of Asbeston sales, has been appointed 
sales development manager of indus- 
trial textiles. B. D. Hubbard and F. 
C. Hoplins have been named _ super- 
visors for new product development 
and technical service. 

Another part of the expansion pro- 
gram is the assignment of eight sales 
representatives to new company terri- 
tories throughout the United States. 
Included are John Fowler, Midwest; 
W. H. Bric and Stewart Smith, West 
Coast; Don Nichols, Southeastern 
states; Hugh Savage, New England; 
Staton Peele and Walter Hitchcock, 
metropolitan New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland, 
and J. W. Reid, central Pennsylvania. 
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Bankers Band Bargain 


> Extra lightweight but strong 
rubber bands that come 2,500 = 
more to a pound than bands - 
normally used, have been devel- 
oped especially for handling bank- 
ers’ monthly statements by the B. 
F. Goodrich Industrial Products 
Co., Akron, Ohio. The new band = 
stretches as far as the old one but = 
has a touch that is more sensitive 
and does not curl checks banded 

= together. Band width has been re- 

— duced to one thirty-second of an 

= inch and they cost less to use than 
a metal paper clip. Development of 
a special band for bankers’ use 
should be worthwhile since many 
banks use tons of bands annually. 
One banking institution in New 
York regularly buys three tons of 
bands a year on a bid basis. Trans- 
lated into terms of the new rubber 
band, this means 33 million rubber 
bands snapped around checks and 
assorted papers. 
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Diamond Plans Research Center 


®& Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, plans to build a multi-million 
dollar, campus-style research center a 
few miles south of Painesville, Ohio, 
as part of a long-range research and 
development expansion program. Ex- 
pected to enable the company to meet 
anticipated growth needs and to main- 
tain its competitive position in the 
chemical industry, the new facility will 
supplement the company’s present 
scientific facilities in Fairport, and will 
be located on an 800-acre tract in 
Concord Township, Ohio. 

The center will be constructed in 
stages, its initial phase comprising a 
multi-unit group of buildings for cen- 
tral research and development. The 
first two units planned are the Central 
Research Building and the Develop- 
ment Building. The former, 90 by 280 
feet, will be a completely air-condi- 
tioned, two-story structure with full 
basement. It will provide space for 60 
laboratories, 22 offices, library, Patent 
Department and other supporting serv- 
ices. The Development Building, 100 
by 109 feet, will house a pilot area 
providing an open section for experi- 
mental operations. Balconies will be 
constructed at the second and _ third 
floor levels around the perimeter of 
the building. The second phase of the 
project will be an extension of the 
first units along with additional build- 
ings to meet expanded research require- 
ments. 


& Claremont Pigment Dispersion Corp. 
has formulated electronically heat seal- 
able vinyl gravure inks in the “VC” 
series which are said to permit rapid 
and complete release of solvents. 





Atomic Plane Tires Tested 


» Future atomic-powered aircraft can 
use tires made of either natural rubber 
or synthetic materials, according to 
conclusions reached by research scien- 
tists at Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio. Their findings are based 
on more than two years of tests during 
which they have been exposing airplane 
tires to nuclear radiation. During these 
experiments at Goodyear’s cobalt 60 
radiation laboratory and the Oak Ridge 
atomic plant, the tires were subjected 
to gamma rays and neutrons without 
detrimental effect. Charles F. Bush, 
chief engineer for aircraft tire develop- 
ment, said, “We found that by using 
nitrogen, an inert gas, in lieu of air for 
inflation, beneficial results could be ob- 
tained.” As the nitrogen diffused nor- 
mally through the tire, a protective 
cloak surrounded the cords preventing 
their degeneration. Materials tested in- 
cluded natural rubber, nylon, rayon, 
Dacron and various other elastomers 
and cord fabrics. Based on these tests, 
Goodyear believes development of tires 
for atomic-powered craft will be ac- 
complished without difficulty as far as 
the detrimental effects from radiation 
are concerned. 


Nylon Steel Guard Tire 


& Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has introduced a new nylon 
truck tire with steel cord breaker strips, 
designed for use in mining, logging, 
construction, industrial sites, and other 
areas where sharp puncturing objects 
are a hazard. Called the “Nylon Steel 
Guard,” the tire has two criss-crossed 
steel cord breaker strips built in be- 
neath the tread to protect an area con- 
sidered to be most vulnerable to punc- 
tures. The protective steel shield com- 
bined with triple-tempered 3-T nylon 
cords is said to give truck owners a low 
cost-per-mile tire for rugged use. The 
tire is available in Road Lug tread de- 
sign in sizes 8.25-20 through 12.00-24. 
Three sizes of Hard Rock Steel Guard 
Nylon tires, 11.00-22, Lug 14; 12.00-24, 
Lug 16, and 12.00-24, Rib 16, are also 
available. 


Paralese Mold Release 


» Para Products, Washington, D. C., 
has developed a new silicone spray mold 
release and lubricant which is formu- 
lated with a very high silicone-to-freon 
ratio. Called “Paralese”’, this product 
is said to give more silicone per shot, 
affording quality coverage and elimina- 
tion of sticky and marking molds. Par- 
ticularly applicable in the plastics field, 
the new product is also employed in 
the rubber, shell molding, die casting, 
electronics and epoxy fields. A com- 
panion product, “Paralese Zinc Stearate 
Dry Powder Spray”, has been formu- 
lated for use on polyethylene and 
molded parts. 
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Emery Appoints Four 


® Robert S. Haley has been appointed 
to the New York office of the Organic 
Chemical Sales Department staff of 
Emery Industries, Inc., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. At the same time, the firm an- 
nounced that J. Warren Sackett has 
been assigned to the Cleveland, Ohio, 
office and that Walter R. Paris has 
been assigned to the Lowell, Mass., 
office. Robert H. Endres has been as- 
signed to a newly-created territory with 
headquarters in Pittsburgh, Penna. Mr. 
Haley transfers to the Organic Chem- 
ical Sales Department from the Vopco- 
lene Division, for which he served as 
Eastern sales representative prior to its 
acquisition by Emery earlier this year. 
In his new position he will handle all 
non-textile chemicals in the company’s 
Organic Chemical line. 

Mr. Sackett, who was general man- 
ager of Bay Rubber & Plastics, Inc., 
will handle Emery’s entire Organic 
Chemical line in eastern Michigan and 
the state of Ohio. A graduate of Ohio 
State University, Mr. Sackett is a mem- 
ber of the American Chemical Society, 
the Society of Plastics Engineers, and 
the Akron Rubber Group. Mr. Paris 
comes to Emery from Godfrey L. 
Cabot, Inc., where he was New Eng- 
land sales representative. He will sell 
non-textile chemicals in all of New 
England and upper New York state. 
He is a graduate of Harvard University 
and a member of the Boston Rubber 
Group, the Rhode Island Rubber 
Group, and the Society of Plastics 
Engineers. 

Mr. Endres, who formerly was asso- 
ciated with Standard Oil of Indiana, 
will take charge of the territory in- 
cluding western New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and southeastern 
Ohio. Mr. Endres is a chemical engi- 
neering graduate of the University of 
Colorado and is a member of the 
American Chemical Society and the 
American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers. 


Adds New Sizes to Tire Line 


» B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, 
is now marketing four new sizes of 
ribbed tread tires for use on boat and 
utility trailers. These tires have extra- 
wide level treads for long wear, and 
smooth ribs with deep grooves for less 
sway on curves. There are now six 
sizes available in the ribbed tread de- 
sign. The new sizes are 4.80-8, 6-ply: 
4.80/4.00-12, 4-ply; 5.70/5.00-8, 4-ply, 
and 5.70/5.00-8, 6-ply. This line is 
also available in sizes 4.80/4.00-8, 4- 
ply and 5.30/4.50-12, 6-ply. 


& Ball & Jewell, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has issued a brochure describing how 
its new “Heater-Dryer” can be used 
as an attachment to injection molding 
and extruding machines. 
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LeTourneau Earthmoving Scrapers 


> R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Longview, 
Texas, introduced what are said to be 
the largest self-propelled earthmoving 
scrapers at the American Mining Con- 
gress, held in San Francisco, Calif. on 
September 22 to 25. The company 
demonstrated a new 70-ton unit in the 
first showing of any earthmoving ma- 
chinery by LeTourneau since the sell- 
out of its previous line in 1953. The 
new self-propelled scrapers are said to 
be the latest step in the development 
of this type of machine, which was 
originally pioneered by the company 
in 1938. Major difference between the 


Jefferson Appoints Three 


& Jefferson Chemical Co., Inc., Hou- 
ston, Texas, has announced the ap- 
pointment of three new sales repre- 
sentatives. Two of the representatives, 
Robert E. Lee and Patrick W. Loftus, 
will report to the company’s Chicago 
office, while the third, Ellsworth F. 
Benson, will report to the New York 
office. Mr. Lee attended the University 
of Houston where he received a B.A. 
degree in sales psychology in 1953, fol- 
lowed by two years postgraduate work 
in chemistry. He was formerly em- 
ployed by the Upjohn Co. Mr. Loftus, 
formerly with the Dow Chemical Co., 
received a B.S. degree in chemical en- 
gineering in 1957 from the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology. Mr. Benson was 
graduated from the University of Ne- 
braska in 1956 with a B.S. degree in 
economics and a minor in chemistry, 
He was formerly with Dow Chemical. 


Kaiser Names Managers 
& The Electrical Conductor Division, 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., 
has named Gillette N. Houck manager 
of promotion and technical develop- 
ment and J. Carl Ferguson, general 
sales manager. The division’s field en- 
gineering, marketing and administra- 
tive departments have been moved 
from Chicago to the plant at Newark, 
Ohio. 





powerful, supersized scraper and con- 
ventional scrapers is that each wheel 
of the new machine has an individual 
electric motor geared directly to its 
inner rim, which is designed to provide 
greater traction and working power 
under the payload than has ever before 
been attainable. Power is supplied by 
the machine’s 500-hp_ diesel-electric 
dynamo. The first units will be in the 
70 and 125-ton class, roughly equiva- 
lent to 50 and 100-cubic yard capacity. 
Conventional scrapers average 15-cubic 
yard capacity with a few going 35 
yards, LeTourneau states 


Chemicals Combat Rubber Odor 


> A fragrance life of two to five years 
can be imparted to rubber formula- 
tions with the aid of a newly-patented 
odor-retentive compound developed by 
the Tyrex Drug & Chemical Corp., 
New York, N. Y. Described as saponi- 
fied derivatives of natural essential 
perfume oils, the new compounds have 
the unique feature of combining a rel- 
atively low initial emission of the frag- 
rance and an_ extraordinarily long 
fragrance life. Used in rubber com- 
pounds, the new compounds serve to 
mask any odor arising from the rub- 
ber itself, and at the same time emit a 
lastingly pleasant aroma. The com- 
pounds, which are crystalline in struc- 
ture and very light in color, are com 
patible with all materials used in rub- 
ber compounding. Company officials 
said that their technical staff will work 
closely with rubber chemists in adapt- 
ing the new materials to specific for- 
mulations. 


B. B. Chemical Elects President 
& Roger T. Perkins has been elected 
president of the B. B. Chemical Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., succeeding Russell 
K. Nash, who has retired as chief 
executive of the company. Mr. Perkins 
became associated with the firm in 
1929 and was appointed general man 
ager in 1952. 














& The technical session of the Novem- 
ber 4th meeting of the Los Angeles 
Rubber Group was to have been ad- 
dressed by Dr. E. G. Partridge, direc- 
tor of the TLARGI Rubber Technol- 
ogy Foundation on the subject “Latex 
Technology.” In an abstract of his 
paper, Dr. Partridge states that the 
largest and most familiar part of the 
rubber industry manufactures articles 
directly from rubber in the liquid state 
as it comes from the tree, or polymer 
plant. There are advantages in this 
method over conventional production 
methods from solid rubber and as a 
result, the proportion or rubber used 
as latex has been increasing in the 
United States. 

At present, 13 per cent of natural 
rubber and about 7 per cent of syn- 
thetic rubber is used in this form with 
the largest single use being in foam 
products. Dr. Partridge described some 
of the methods used in the compound- 
ing of latex and the manufacture of 
products from its compounds, and also 
planned to show samples of these prod- 
ucts and demonstrate some manufac- 
turing processes, 

Tlargi has announced prize winners 
at the final Golf Outing, which was 
held on October 17. They are: First 
low net, C. M. Churchill (Naugatuck 
Chemical); First low gross, Art Butler 
(Guest); Second low net, J. W. Arens- 
meyer (Ratliff Rubber); Second low- 
gross, J. P. Ballesio (Firestone); Long- 
est putt, A. P. Paulk (Naugatuck); 
Closest to the pin, D. P. O’Connell 
(Shell Chemical); Blind Bogey (Tie), 
Dean Kring (Guest) and J. G. Nolan 
(Thiokol); Consolation prize, F. D. 
Starritt (Extruders). 


Prize winners at Tlargi’s October 
meeting included: Door prize, Bob 
Schneider (Maclin); John Todorov 


(Aero-Jet General); H. J. Brandenburg 
(Firestone); Fred Owen (Gross Mfg.); 
Ray Slager (Shell); Don Montgomery 
(Xylos Rubber) and Gordon McMahon 
(Reeves). 

The group has scheduled its Christ- 
mas party for Friday, December 12 at 
the Grand Ballroom of the Beverly 
Hilton Hotel. Dinner will be served 
and top entertainment provided. 


®& American Latex Corp., Hawthorne, 
Calif., has announced four new ap- 
pointments including that of Major 
General Gerald J. Higgins as assistant 
to the president on military matters 
for both American Latex and the Day- 
ton Rubber Co., Dayton, Ohio. The 
company has also appointed Del Holter 
as contracts administrator, John N. 
Kempf as adhesive chemist and Glenn 
A. Wintemute as manager of Pacific 
Polymers, Inc 

Gen. Higgins was graduated from 
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West Coast News 





West Point Academy in 1934 and ten 
years later, became the youngest com- 
missioned officer to receive a battlefield 
promotion to brigadier general. He 
held the rank of major general when 
he retired in 1955, after commanding 
the 82nd Airborne Division at Fort 
Bragg, N. C. He holds the Silver Star, 
Legion of Merit and Bronze Star Med- 
als, along with several decorations from 
allied governments during World War 
Il. 

Del Holter, who has served Ameri- 
can Latex as cost estimator for three 
and a half years, will head the newly 
formed department devoted to Federal 
and State contracts. A graduate of 
Woodbury College, Mr. Holter attended 
special engineering courses at U.C.L.A. 
Mr. Kempf is a professional] plastics en- 
gineer with degrees from the Canadian 
Institute of Science & Technology. In 
his new post, he will study the poten- 
tial applications of Stabond sealants 
and adhesives. As manager of Pacific 
Polymers, researchers and developers 
of plastic and latex compounds and 
chemical intermediates, Mr. Wintemute 
“will continue to provide improved 
service and products commensurate 
with increasing industrial require- 
ments.” 


® Russ Spachman, who was formerly 
in the Order Department of the Los 
Angeles Standard Rubber Co., has been 
appointed purchasing agent. 


> Commercial Rubber Co. has an- 
nounced the completion of an addi- 
tional 10,000 square feet of plant area 
for storage of finished products and 
raw materials. 


® Ken Champagne is now associated 
with Western Insulated Wire Co. as a 
chemist. 





Hit TONE VOUUDEGEL OAT EEVOVAETOAEOOND TANT 


Buys Perma Stamp 


& S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, 
Wisc., has announced the purchase of 
the Perma Stamp Corp., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Through this purchase, Johnson 
receives patent rights on “Porelon”, a 
new synthetic material in which liquid 
can be incorporated during manufac- 
ture, then given off at a predetermined 
rate. According to Johnson, applica- 
tion possibilities include a non-rubber 
printing stamp, bandages with built-in 
medicaments, cigarette filters, self-lu- 
bricating bearings, dry batteries and 
waterproof sheeting. The company is 
presently investigating this material’s 
possibilities for its own product lines 
and is also offering to license other 
manufacturers who might develop new 
products through the use of Porelon. 





Glenn D, Jackson, III 


Named To New Post 


® Dewey and Almy Chemical Division 
of W. R. Grace & Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., has appointed Glenn D. Jackson, 
III, sales representative for organic 
chemicals in South Carolina, Georgia 
and Florida. Mr. Jackson will repre- 
sent the company’s vinyl acetate poly- 
mer and copolymer emulsions; styrene 
butadiene latices and resins; plasticizers 
and dispersing agents—organic chem- 
icals used in the paint, paper, adhesive, 
textile and plastic industries. With 
Dewey and Almy for a year as assist- 
ant to the sales manager, Mr. Jackson 
received a B. S. in business administra- 
tion and chemical engineering from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1955. 


Witco Polyester Resins 


®» Commercial availability of a full 
line of high-quality, uniform polyes- 
ters for the production of either rigid 
or flexible urethane foams has been 
announceé by Witco Chemical Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. Meeting the 
growing demand for rigid products, 
Witco is offering “Fomrez R-400 and 
P-420,” a foaming system containing 
prepolymer and polyester. This system 
can be foamed in place by batch, con- 
tinuous or intermittent machine mix- 
ing or used in spray applications. 
Fomrez 50, 70 and D25-30 are new 
polyesters for flexible foams. These are 
widely adaptable to commercial proc- 
essing equipment and can be used to 
provide a foam of varying densities 
and other physical properties. 


Minnesota Mining Calls Stock 


®> Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, Minn., has an- 
nounced a call for redemption on De- 
cember 12 of the 70,000 outstanding 
shares of its $4 cumulative preferred 
stock at $103 a share. The shares to 
be retired are part of 100,000 issued 
in 1947, 
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International Personnel Shifts 


® Goodyear International Corp., a sub- 
sidiary of the Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio, has announced 
six organizational changes including the 
appointment of H. A. Brundage as 
financial director and secretary, Good- 
year-India; William L. Bruce as techni- 
cal superintendent, Goodyear-South 
Africa; James E. Sharpless as sales 
manager, Goodyear-Australia; T. C. 
Wallace as sales manager, Goodyear- 
Argentina; Jack E. Carter as sales man- 
ager, Goodyear-Colombia; and Gerald 
F. Keirn as chief engineer, Goodyear- 
Venezuela. 

Mr. Brundage, associated with the 
company since 1941, has served as sec- 
retary-treasurer of Goodyear-Luxem- 
bourg and Goodyear-Sweden. He has 
been on special assignment in Akron 
since last November. Mr. Bruce joined 
Goodyear in 1942 and has been chief 
chemist at Goodyear-Sweden since 1952. 
Mr. Sharpless, who was formerly as- 
sistant manager of the Western Hemis- 
phere Division, has served with the 
company since 1944. Mr. Wallace has 
been with Goodyear as manager of 
aviation products at the Wolverhamp- 
ton, England, facility since 1954 and 
previous to that held a similar position 
in Akron. Mr. Carter was previously 
assistant sales manager in Colombia, 
and prior to that served Goodyear in 
Guatamala. Mr. Keirn, associated with 
the company since 1940, has served as 
an electrical engineer in Colombia and 
South Africa and returned to Akron 
last January. 


Mobay Chemical Names Three 


®& Dean Tyler has been named to the 
newly created post of manager of foam 
chemical sales in the general sales office 
of Mobay Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, 
Penna. Succeeding Mr. Tyler as man- 
ager of the Eastern Sales District in 
New York City will be Donald H. 
Bryan, who was formerly sales repre- 
sentative in Los Angeles, Calif., for the 
West Coast Area. Harold D. Ulmer has 
been appointed to fill the West Coast 
position. Mr. Tyler, who has been with 
the firm since 1954, previously worked 
in both research and production for 
Monsanto Chemical Co. He holds an 
engineering degree from Yale Univer- 
sity and is a member of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers. Before 
joining Mobay in 1955 as the West 
Coast sales representative, Mr. Bryan 
was in the technical service department 
of Monsanto. He holds a B.S. from 
Oklahoma A & M and is a member of 
the Society of Plastics Engineers. Mr. 
Ulmer was formerly in the technical 
service group of Mobay and before that 
he was associated with Monsanto. He 
is a graduate of the University of Cin- 
cinnati and a member of the American 
Chemical Society. 
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Installs Continuous Lead Extruder 


> With the recent installation of a con- 
tinuous lead extruder in its Philadel- 
phia, Penna., plant, Quaker Rubber 
Division of the H. K. Porter Co., Inc., 
is said to be the first rubber manufac- 
turer in the East capable of producing 
continuous lengths of molded hose with 
uniform size and quality. Quaker Pio- 
neer Works, Pittsburg, Calif., has been 
using this process successfully for a 
number of years. Uniformity in size 
and quality of molded hose was vir- 
tually unattainable with the stroke type 
or reciprocating method formerly used, 
the company states. The lead sheath 
produced by the stroke type press intro- 
duced objectionable lead marks on the 
hose when the stroke or lead billet was 
changed. In many cases these marks 
had to be cut out resulting in several 
short lengths instead of the more de- 
sirable one piece reel. This method 
also caused a considerable degree of 
variation in the diameter of the hose. 

The continuous lead extrusion ma- 
chine was designed and developed to 


eliminate the disadvantages of the 
stroke type press and is a radical de- 
parture from the design of the hydrau- 
lic press. As the operation is continu- 
ous, any lengths of sheathing can be 
extruded without stopping the machine 
which provides uniform lengths of hose. 
Since its introduction more than twenty 
years ago, this machine has proved its 
reliability in the wire and cable indus- 
try, but Quaker states that it is the first 
rubber manufacturers to adopt the 
process in the production of molded 
hose. 

Advantages gained by continuous 
lead extrusion for molded hose are 
freedom from stroke or billet change 
marks, more accurate size control and 
longer lengths of hose. These advan- 
tages also will mean substantial savings 
to Quaker customers in the form of 
one piece full length reels which elimi- 
nate the possibility of more than one 
remnant. Prior to this method, dis 
tributors had to take one, two or even 
three different lengths of hose to a reel. 


U. S. Rubber Announces Textile Division Appointments 


& Textile Division of the U. S. Rub- 
ber Co., New York, N. Y., has ap- 
pointed Leslie G. Wrigley, formerly 
account manager of manufacturers 
sales, to the new position of sales man- 
ager of automotive sales. Benjamin E. 
Ferguson, previously sales manager for 
industrial and transportation fabrics, 
has been named to the new post of 
product development manager of auto- 
motive sales. Their headquarters will 
be located in the company’s office at 
the New Center Building in Detroit, 
Mich. Mr. Wrigley joined U. S. Rubber 
in 1940 as a clerk in the Tire Sales 


Department in Detroit, Mich. In 1951, 
he became district sales manager of tire 
auto sales and in January, 1958, he was 
named account manager of manufac 
turers sales. Mr. Ferguson began his 
career with the company at Stark Mills 
in Hogansville, Ga., in 1939. From 
1942 to 1946, he served with the U. S 
Navy, later returning to Stark Mills, 
where he held various technical posi- 
tions until his transfer to the Textile 
Division’s central laboratory in Winns- 
boro, S. C., in 1949. He was promoted 
to the New York office in 1955 





Canadian News 


> A significant milestone in the history 
of Polymer Corp. passed quietly and 
routinely on September 29. That day 
marked the fifteenth anniversary of the 
first commercial production of syn- 
thetic rubber in Canada. On Septem- 
ber 29th, 1943, the first bale of rubber 
rolled off the Polymer finishing lines. 

Built as a wartime emergency 
measure in 1942-43 by the govern- 
ment at a cost of $48 million, the plant 
was originally designed to produce 
41,000 long tons of rubber a year. 
It was not long before it was produc- 
ing rubber in excess of this designed 
capacity. Year-by-year, additions to 
plant and improvements in techniques 
and processing steadily increased pro- 
duction to 130,000 long tons in 1957. 

Reflecting the growth of plant and 
production is the steady growth in Poly- 
mer’s work force from about 1,800 dur- 
ing the war years to over 2,800. The 
annual payroll has correspondingly 
climbed from $4 million to more than 
$14 million in 1957. 

During its first two years of opera- 
tion, Polymer’s market was channeled 
to defense needs in Canada and the 
United States. By the time hostilities 
ceased, the new chemical rubbers had 
proved that they were something more 
than an emergency stop-gap. Realizing 
that Polymer’s synthetic rubbers could 
take a place in the competitive commer- 
cial field, Polymer management set out 
to establish markets abroad. Today, 
70 per cent of total production is ex- 
ported to world-wide markets in more 
than 60 countries. 

To a great degree, Polymer’s success- 
ful establishment in normal commercial 
competition may be attributed to a far- 
sighted and aggressive research and de- 
velopment program. Instituted as early 
as 1945, it has increased the types and 
grades of Polysar rubbers from the 
original four, to twenty-three, and has 
been responsible for many technical and 
technological advances in the field of 
rubber chemistry and _ processing. 
Notable among the innovations credited 
to the program are “cold” nitrile rub- 
bers; the first commercial production of 
self-reinforced -rubber, “Polysar SS- 
250,” and the introduction of butyl 
rubbers with compounding _ recipes 
practical for inner tubes for low tem- 
perature use. 

Operating in a freely competitive 
atmosphere, Polymer has repaid the 
government, in the form of direct re- 
payment on the original advance, and 
dividends, more than the original $48 
million. In addition, it has paid $32 
million in income taxes and financed 
all plant expansion and improvement 
out of earnings, with the result that the 
assets of the corporation now repre- 
sent more than $109 million. Polymer 
operates like any other commercial en- 
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terprise, which must provide service 
and a quality product to its customers, 
pay fair wages and salaries, and re- 
turn a reasonable profit to its share- 
holders—ultimately the Canadian tax- 
payer. 

With a notable record of the past 
fifteen years’ experience, Polymer looks 
ahead to a future of increasing com- 
petition from new synthetic rubber 
plants in four European countries as 
well as vigorous competition from 
United States producers. Plans for 
meeting these challenges mean an in- 
tensified marketing campaign, supported 
by an enterprising research and de- 
velopment program. 


& The Ninth Canadian High Polymer 
Forum will be held on October 19-21, 
1959, at the Guild Inn, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada. The forum is spon- 
sored by the National Research Coun- 
cil of Canada in cooperation with the 
Chemical Institute of Canada, and is 
devoted to all aspects of polymer 
science. Persons desiring to contribute 
papers to this meeting should contact 
the program chairman, Dr. L. A. Mc- 
Leod, Research and Development Di- 
vision, Polymer Corporation Limited, 
Sarnia, Ontario, Canada. 


® Dow Chemical of Canada has an- 
nounced plans to produce linear poly- 
ethylene at its Sarnia, Ont., plant. For 
the past two years, the company has 
been working on development of a 
modified linear polyethylene under the 
Ziegler or “low pressure” process. Dow 
expects to start production in 1959. 
Linear polyethylene is said to be dis- 
tinguished from high pressure poly- 
ethylene by its greater resistance to 
heat, chemicals and vapor transmission, 
and its increased hardness, toughness 
and rigidity. 


» Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., has begun construction of a new 
consolidated sales office at 4606 First 
St., S.E., in Calgary, on the same site 
now occupied by the company’s con- 
solidated warehouse. The $70,000 one- 
story building will house the Calgary 
sales staffs of the company’s Paints, 
Chemicals, Explosives, and Ammuni- 
tion Divisions. 


® Kaufman Rubber Co., which is li- 
censed by Ripple Sole Corp., to pro- 
duce Ripple Soles in Canada, has in- 
troduced basketball shoes which fea- 
ture this sole. The company stated that 
production of the new type basketball 
shoes was undertaken after completion 
of extensive tests which are said to 
have proved the versatility of the Rip- 
ple Sole over conventional footwear 
now worn by basketball players. 


Wilbur E, Combs 


Named Development Manager 


> Wilbur E. Combs has been ap- 
pointed manager of development for 
the Mechanical Goods Division of the 
U. S. Rubber Co., with headquarters 
in Passaic, N. J. Mr. Combs joined 
the company in 1945 as a special rep- 
resentative for the Mechanical Goods 
Division at the Kansas City branch. 
Afterwards, he held positions as a sales 
representative, sales engineer and 
assistant manager of V-belt sales at 
Dallas, Kansas City, and Philadelphia. 
In 1950, he was appointed manager of 
Gilmer V-belt sales at the Philadelphia 
plant and in 1952, he was transferred 
to Passaic, N. J., as sales manager for 
Gilmer products. He was assigned to 
the position of merchandise manager 
at the same location early in 1953 and 
a year later, he was appointed assistant 
manager of sales development at com- 
pany headquarters in New York. Mr. 
Combs became sales promotion man- 
ager for the division at the Passaic 
plant and later, he was appointed man- 
ager of market research. In his new 
assignment, he will retain his responsi- 
bilities in market research. He has a 
B. S. degree in engineering from the 
University of Tulsa and was recently 
a student of marketing at the Columbia 
University School of Business. 


Builds Plant in Brazil 


> International B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio, will build a plant on a 
135-acre site in Campinas, Brazil, to 
manufacture tires, tubes, plastics and 
industrial rubber products for the auto- 
motive industry and the replacement 
market. Construction of the plant, to 
be completed in 1959, reflects the com- 
pany’s confidence in the continuing 
growth and development of Brazil and 
Latin America, a Goodrich spokesman 
said. The company is now associated 
with Latin American rubber manu- 
facturing and chemical companies in 
Colombia, Cuba, Brazil, Mexico and 
Peru. 
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A multi-million dollar sales opportunity for 1959! 


Bootmakers, boatmakers, bookbinders, lumber companies, 
tile companies, publishing companies, manufacturers of 
jewelry, furniture, toys, insulation, matches, paper tubes, 
models, luggage, aircraft parts, labels, paper boxes, flooring. 


These are just some of the thousands of companies across 
ail industry who are, today, a great and growing market 
for adhesives and adhesive products of every kind. A mar- 
ket for machinery and equipment. A market that you can 
reach, as a single market, for the first time in ADHESIVES 
AGE ... the magazine of the industry! 


Here is a partial list of the important companies who 
are already using—and will be using—ADHESIVES AGE 
in 1959, to tell the story of their products and services to 
this multi-million dollar market: 


Ask for a copy of the report: ADHESIVES AGE—Market and Magazine... 


Black Brothers, Inc. * Borden Company * Bramley 
Machinery Corp. « Carter Bell Manufacturing Co. ¢ 
Darling & Company ¢ Hadley Bros.—Uhl Company 
H. V. Hardman Co., Inc. * Minnesota Mining & 

Manufacturing Co. * Narmco Resins & Coating Co. 
National Polychemicals, Inc. * Rubber & Asbestos 
Corp. * Schaefer Machine Co. * Shawinigan Resins 
Corp. * Stamford Rubber Supply Co. ¢ Taylor, Stiles 
& Co. * Testworth Laboratories * Xylos Rubber Co. 


If you sell adhesives, or adhesive products. . . or the 
materials, machinery, equipment. supplies and services 
used to make, ship, store or apply 
adhesives ... be sure to include 
ADHESIVES AGE in your 1959 
advertising. 


including material from basic Mills Shepard research. 
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Sprout-Waldron Names Three 


®& Sprout-Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, 
Penna., has assigned Jack D. Wall, 
Richard J. Farrell and James E. Bahr 
as sales engineers at the feed, chemical 
and industrial plants in the Northeast- 
ern States. Mr. Wall was born in Pe- 
oria, Ill., and received special training 
in machine design at Bradley Polytech. 
Before joining Sprout-Waldron in 1955, 
he was employed by Allied Mills where 
he was responsible for the design and 
layout of feed milling systems and 
projects. Mr. Wall will cover the entire 
state of New York and concentrate on 
feed mill equipment and feed plant de- 
sign. 

Mr. Farrell came to Sprout-Waldron 
in 1957 after spending four years in 
the Research Development Section of 
Naugatuck Chemical. A native of At- 
tleboro, Mass., Mr. Farrell is a gradu- 
ate chemist from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. He will concen- 
trate on chemical and industrial equip- 
ment applications in the New England 
States. Mr. Bahr will be responsible for 
feed milling equipment and systems in 
the New England territory. He is a 
native of St. Louis, Mo., and received 
special training at Murray State Teach- 
ers College. His previous experience 
with Sprout-Waldron included handling 
the modern Inter-County Farmers’ Co- 
operative feed mill project in Wood- 
ridge, N. Y. 


Puncture Sealing Powder 


> A rubber powder that is said to 
make any tubeless passenger tire punc- 
ture sealing has been introduced by the 
U.S. Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 
U.S. Rubber states that a tubeless tire 
containing two-and-a-half ounces of the 
powder, called “Air Guard,” can be 
driven for 48 hours or more after be- 
ing punctured, even if the puncturing 
object has not been retained by the 
tire. The powder does not affect the 
repairability of the tire and does not 
change the balance or performance of 
the tire in any way. It retains its seal- 
ing efficiency for the life of the tire 
or until it is removed. The sealing 
powder works only in tubeless tires. 


New Locations for Exide 


& The Electric Storage Battery Co. has 
moved its corporate general offices and 
the headquarters of its Exide Industrial 
Division to new Philadelphia locations. 
The administrative, sales and account- 
ing departments of the Industrial Diyi- 
sion are now located at the Philadelphia 
plant, Rising Sun and Adams Avenues. 
rhis consolidates the division’s head- 
quarters operations at its largest manu- 
facturing facility. The corporate offices 
have moved to the eighth floor of Phila- 
delphia’s newest office building, No. 2 
Penn Center Plaza at 15th Street and 
Pennsylvania Blvd. 
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Urethane Foams Gain 
& More than 135 furniture com- 
panies are incorporating urethane 
foam cushioning in their lines, 
according to reports from the 
Winter Furniture Market, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Heritage Furniture, Inc., 
High Point, N.C., is now using 
urethane in all lines of uphol- 
stered furniture and Shaw Manu- 
facturing Co., Charlotte, N.C., 
is also switching to the polyether 
type of urethane. Both companies 
say that this material is superior 


to any cushion now available 
because of its resiliency, light 
weight, superior resistance to 


cleaning solvents and lower cost. 
Crest, Inc., Asheville, N.C., one 
of the first companies to use the 
new material for backing and 
padding in place of conventional 
cotton, felt or sisal, says it re- 
duces labor costs up to 35 per 
cent. The switchover to urethane 
from foam rubber is expected to 
precipitate a price battle between 
the two materials. Urethane sales 
are running at a fraction of plant 
capacity of such producers as 
Mobay Chemical Co., Allied 
Chemical Corp. and DuPont. 
Though it is said that at present 
no one is making profits, a spokes- 
man for the chemical marketing 
field states, “It is a question of 
which comes first—the low price 
or the big market.” 


New Plastic Material Developed 


& Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del., and Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Bos- 
ton, Mass., have jointly announced the 
development of a new polyethylene- 
carbon black plastic composition made 
by the chemical cross-linking of poly- 
ethylene and carbon black compounds. 
They state that compounds highly load- 
ed with low-cost carbon black and 
polyethylene will be possible for the 
first time due to the development of 
“Di-Cup,” Hercules’ dicumyl peroxide 
and “Sterling MT,” Cabot’s thermal 
carbon black. Advantages claimed for 
plastics formed from this cross-linking 
include substantially improved strength; 
improved resistance to heat; greatly 
reduced environmental stress-cracking, 
and exceptionally high resistance to 
attack by weather, solvents and surface- 
active agents, with practically no sac- 
rifice in the good low-temperature prop- 
erties of polyethylene. The firms expect 
the use of “Hi-fax,” Hercules’ high den- 
sity polyethylene, instead of conven- 
tional polyethylene to result in new 
plastic materials with even greater 
strength and heat resistance, as well as 
other advantages gained through chem- 
ical cross-linking. 




































































Now is 
the time to 
hecome a 


SUBSCRIBER TO 
ADHESIVES AGE! 


Simply fill in the coupon below, and 1« 
turn it to us. We'll start your subscrip 
tion immediately. 


ADHESIVES AGE is being published t 
meet an urgent, growing need for ac 
curate, timely, on-the-job information 
about adhesives—their manufacture, uss 
and application. 


Here's the valuable help you'll get every month 


news, information and practical 
ideas that will be useful in you: 
daily work if you make, work with 
and use adhesives. 


reports of significant developments 
in this tremendously expanding in 
dustry new technology, mate 
rials, methods, applications, tech 
niques, products. 


And... you’ll find ADHESIVES AGE 
factual, authoritative, thorough—easy to 
read, easy to use—written in plain every 
day language, heavily illustrated, always 
interesting, always practical . . . and 
always helpful! 

As a subscriber, you will receive a full 
year 12 monthly issues . . of 
ADHESIVES AGE for only $5.00. Send 
your order in today! 


ADHESIVES AGE 

101 West 31st Street, New York 1, N. Y. 

| want to become a subscriber to ADHESIVES AGE 
starting with the next issue, at the low rate of $5.00 
for one year (12 monthly issues). 


Add 50c for Canadian subscriptions; $1.00 for foreign 
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Theodore A. Werkenthin 


® Theodore A. Werkenthin, chief of 
the Rubber Section of the Bureau of 
Ships Research and Development Divi- 
sion, died on October 7 in Doctors 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., after his 
second operation for cancer this year. 
Mr. Werkenthin was born in Berlin, 
Germany, on June 18, 1900, and was 
raised in Texas from his early boyhood. 
He attended the University of Texas, 
receiving his B. A. in 1921 and later his 
M. A. He also did post-graduate work 
on his doctorate at Texas University in 
1924 and again in 1935 on various 
hydrocarbon polymers and resins de- 
rived from petroleum. Later, he taught 
both organic and inorganic chemistry at 
that University and afterwards served 
as head of the Chemistry Departments 
at Taylor University, Upland, Ind., and 
at Queens College, Charlotte, N. C. 

Mr. Werkenthin entered industry 
when he joined the Solar Refining Co., 
Lima, Ohio, as a research chemist. He 
was also associated with the White 
Eagle (Socony) Refining Co., August, 
Kansas, as plant engineer; was technical 
superintendent with the Grayburg Oil 
Corp., San Antonio, Texas, and assist- 
ant chief chemist with the Deep Rock 
Oil Corp., Cushing, Okla. During his 
six years with Deep Rock Oil, he be- 
came interested in rubber manufacture 
and research in connection with the im- 
provement of packing, gaskets, gasoline, 
oil hose, drilling equipment, rubber 
solvents and diluents made from petro- 
leum. 

The Rubber Laboratory at Mare 
Island was conceived and administered 
by Mr. Werkenthin through the Rubber 
Section, which was then under the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair and 
is now under Code 344 of the Bureau 
of Ships. The Munitions Board had 
assigned to the Rubber Section the task 
of evaluating pre-war German synthetic 
rubber and the newly developed Ameri- 
can synthetic and natural rubbers. 
Much of the information compiled 
there became the background for the 
famous Baruch Report that for many 
years determined all policy for the 
rubber industry and all interested 
government departments 

Mr. Werkenthin became associated 
with the Navy in 1937, working with 
chemicals, rubber, decking materials 
and plastics. His experience with both 
petroleum and rubber proved to be of 
extreme value during the rubber con 
version, when the country had to look 
to petroleum for most of its synthetic 
rubber. He built up the Bureau of 
Ships’ rubber interests since 1937 so 
that it now includes four rubber manu- 
facturing shops, and eight laboratories 
equipped for rubber testing, compound- 
ing, development and research. Numer- 
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ous patents and nearly fifty technical 
publications attest to the importance of 
this work to the rubber industry. 

In 1945, the Navy awarded Mr. 


Werkenthin the Meritorious Civilian 
Service Certificate of Award for his 
outstanding work on rubber during 
World War II. He was also presented 
with the Distinguished Civilian Service 
Award by Under Secretary of the Navy, 
F. P. Whitehair, on November 13, 
1951. Mr. Werkenthin was a registered 
professional chemical engineer in the 
District of Columbia. 

Active in many organizations, Mr. 
Werkenthin was a member of the 
American Society of Naval Engineers, 
the Society of Sigma Xi, and Phi 
Lambda Upsilon Honorary Chemical 
Society. He was a member of the ad- 
visory committee and a former director 
of the Rubber Division of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, being on the 
liaison committee of the former. Other 
organizations included the Scientific 
Research Society of America (RESA); 
Petroleum Division of A. C. S., and the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. He was the founder 
and first president of the Washington 
Rubber Group and the official repre- 
sentative of the Rubber Division of A. 
C. S. Recently, Mr. Werkenthin was 
elected a Fellow of the Institution of 
the Rubber Industry of London, Eng- 
land. He is survived by his wife. 


Bernard Del Guerra 


> Bernard Del Guerra, purchasing 
agent for the Los Angeles Standard 
Rubber Co., died on August 29 after a 
prolonged illness caused by a rheumatic 
heart condition. He was 63 years old. 
Born in Manchester, England, Mr. Del 
Guerra came to the United States in 
1929 and was employed by the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. prior to joining 
Los Angeles Standard. He went to Los 
Angeles Standard in 1943 as foreman 
of the Tubing Department. 


Theodore T. Cowen 


® Theodore T. Cowen, who had been 
associated with the rubber industry 
since 1919, died on September 11 after 
a long illness. He was 61 years old. Mr. 
Cowen was born in Cambridge, Mass., 
where he attended the Cambridge Latin 
High School. Later, he attended Akron 
University and was graduated in 1916. 
Mr. Cowen joined the Boston Woven 
Hose Co. in 1919, after serving in 
World War I as an ambulance driver in 
France. In 1921, he established the 
Pine Tree State Rubber Co. in Sabbatus, 
Maine, and following this, he started the 
Old Town Rubber Co., Old Town, 
Maine. Later, he joined the Norwalk 
Rubber Co., to take charge of the Heel 
and Sole Department and afterwards 
went to Mexico, where he operated a 
mechanical goods plant. When Mr. 
Cowen returned to the United States, he 
was employed by the Hawkeye Rubber 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, as plant super- 
intendent. From there, he joined L. M. 
Bickett, Watertown, Wisc., as a plant 
technical man. Mr. Cowen retired from 
the company two years ago because of 
ill health. He is survived by his wife, a 
son and a daughter. 


Clark Harrison 


® Clark W. Harrison of Rose Valley, 
Penna., former president of the Bloom- 
ingdale Rubber Co. of Chester, Penna., 
died on September 16 in Delaware 
County Hospital at Drexel Hill, Penna. 
He was 90 years old. Mr. Harrison, 
who was born in Glasgow, Mo., gradu- 
ated from Washington University in 
St. Louis. In 1899 he became foreign 
sales manager of the U. S. Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co., with headquarters 
in London. In 1911, Mr. Harrison re- 
turned to this country as treasurer and 
manager of Bloomingdale Rubber and 
was elected president of the firm in 
1919. He had also been president of 
the Rubber Reclaimers Association. He 
was a member of the Governors Island, 
the Engineers and the University clubs 
of New York. He is survived by a 
daughter. 


Wilson J. Kite 


> Wilson J. Kite, Jr., purchasing agent 
of chemicals and miscellaneous com- 
modities for the Plastics & Coal Chemi- 
cals Division of Allied Chemical Corp.., 
died on August 22. He was 65 years 
old. A veteran of 52 years with the 
firm, Mr. Kite began his business career 
in Philadelphia in 1906 serving in vari- 
ous plant capacities and was transferred 
to the New York office as a buyer in 
1922. For the past several years he had 
acted as purchasing agent for the Divi- 
sion. Mr. Kite was a member of the 
Purchasing Agents Association of New 
York, the American Gas Association, 
and the Pennsylvania and Southeastern 
Gas Association. He was a Master in 
the Guild of Ancient Supplers. 
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Enjay Butyl is used in General Electric washers and refrigerators because 


it offers economy and outstanding all-round quality performance. 


ENJAY BUTYL 


helps make more efficient appliances! 


General Electric uses gaskets and hoses Technicians constantly find new 
made of Enjay Butyl in their new ways to use Enjay Butyl in a great 
washers and refrigerators. variety of applications—and at lower 

Enjay Butyl parts are highly resist- costs! It will pay you to investigate 
ant to heat...aging...moisture de- the possibilities of this versatile rubber 


tergents, bleaches and other chemicals. in your product. For full information 
As a result, equipment lasts longer, and expert technical assistance, 
performs better. write or wire the Enjay Company. 


Pioneer in Petrochemicals 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 West 51st Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


Akron « Roston « Charlotte * Chicago « Detroit + Los Angeles « New Orleans « Tulsa 
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BUTYL 





Enjay Butyl is the greatest 
rubber value in the world. 
It’s the super-durable rub 
ber with outstanding resist 
ance to aging « abrasion « 
tear « chipping e« cracking « 
ozone and corona « chem 
icals « gases « heat « cold e 
unlight « moisture. 











HYDRAULIC 
WEB GUIDE 


Featuring the Exclusive Stanford 
P-H PILOT CONTROL 


IDEAL 
FOR ANY 
WEB 
PROCESS: 


Coating 
Laminating 
Slitting 
Printing 
Calendering 


ANY 
MATERIAL: 


Paper @ Rubber 
Plastic @ Foil 
Textiles 


Get the full 


“~ 





NOW — Stanford applies its 


unmatched engineering skill to 
the field of hydraulics — to 
bring you the ultimate in pre- 
cision Web Guiding equip- 
ment! POWER to handle rolls 
of any size or weight 
SENSITIVITY to provide 
instant, accurate correction of 
web path without “hunting” 
or “chattering”. Whatever your 
web process, whatever your 
material — the new Stanford 
PH-55 will guide it better to 
increase your production and 
lower your costs! 


Stanford Story"... 


write for details on the new PH-55 Hydraulic 





Sanyo 


Web Guide today! 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 


SALEM, iLL. @ PHONE: SALEM 553 
Canadian Reps.: Manton Brothers, Ltd., Toronto 





Mfrs, of Slitters, Web Guides, Rewinding and Constant Tension Equipment 
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Portable Sky Camp 


& Sky Camp, Inc., South Gate, Calif., has intro- 
duced a portable camping outfit, complete with 
a room-size tent made of U.S. Rubber “Fiber- 
thin’, that fits into a compact aluminum case 
and rides atop the family auto. Five minutes of 
easy handling converts the aluminum case into a 
comfortable field home with table, chairs, cots, 
stove with bottled gas, and even a kitchen sink 





with running water. The aluminum carrying case 
rides only 10-inches above a special car rack. To 
set up housekeeping, the camper pulls the case, 
which rolls off its tracks and down to the ground 
to stand upright, and serves as one side of the tent. 
When fully set up, the tent forms a room 8 x 13, 
by 8-feet high. The Sky Camp has a door that 
can be zipped up and two 4 x 5-foot windows 
with screening and zipper flaps. It is designed to 
keep the enclosure light and cool, yet able to be 
heated with only a small lantern in cool weather. 


Synthetic Letterpress Rollers 


> Letterpress rollers using a new synthetic mate- 
rial are being manufactured by the Roller Division 
of the Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, Ohio. The 
new roller, called ““Daycollan” has unusual char- 
acteristics for ink distribution and easy wash-up. 
The rollers are non-porous and will not absorb 
ink. They can be changed from printing black to 
pastel colored inks without bleed back. A single 
wipe with kerosene is usually sufficient to remove 
the ink film. Cast to size, the rollers are perfectly 
round and entirely free of surface imperfections. 
They are not affected by temperature, humidity or 
internal heat build-up from prolonged press runs. 
The synthetic material increases abrasion and wear 
resistance for longer roller life. At present, the 
Daycollan rollers are being manufactured for all 
sheet-fed press sizes. As more molds become avail- 
able, larger press sizes will be produced. 
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How to squeeze out the last ounce of profit 


Consider the cost savings that are often possible with CUMA R® Resins. Because 
they improve mold release and extrusion properties, production rates go up. 
Because they permit high loading, materials costs go down. 


Cost savings flow naturally from the use of “CUMAR” 
Resins as a processing aid, softener or extender. Rubber 
compounders use it to attain high electrical resistance in 
insulations ...a “‘leatherizing”’ effect in soles and heels . . . 
attractive sheen for molded rubber housewares. 

Here are some other desirable properties which these 
paracoumarone-indene resins impart to practically all 
rubber compounds. 

@ High plasticity with lower modulus 
@ Improved processing, calendering and tubing properties 
@ Permanent tackiness in uncured stocks 


PLASTICS AND COAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Formerly part of the Barrett Division 


4O Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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@ Improved mold flow and better finish 


@ High loading possible without degradation 
t 
¢ 


@ Low scorching tendencies 
@ Good storage properties 
In addition to “CUMAR” Resins, we have developed 
a number of hydrocarbons and oils for use in rubber com- 
pounding. You name the specific properties you want in 
your stock. Our technical staff will recommend proper 
ingredients. For samples of products, or technical assist- 
ance, call our local representative—or contact us direct. 








UPGRADE 
YOUR 
PRODUCTS 


ECONOMICALLY 





This finely divided highly purified wood cellulose has 


many applications. It can: 


@ Lower cost 

@ Improve surface 

@ Reduce shrinkage, kill nerve 

@ Control dimensional stability 

@ Regulate hardness and flex life 

@ Aid processing 
Available in a wide range of grades to give special prop- 
erties to a multitude of rubber and plastic end products 
such as rubber soles, floor tile, rubber toys, car floor mats, 
phonograph records, etc. Write us about your special 
process problems, Address Dept. GF-11, our Boston office. 


BROWN [i] COMPANY 


150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 
Mills; Berlin & Gorham, New Hampshire 


Sold in Canada by 
Brown Forests Products, Ltd., Montreal, Que. (ALPHA-FLOC) 


NEW GOODS (CONT’D) 


Para-Vinl Shoe Soling 


> “Para-Vinl”, a stitchable new safety shoe soling 
material proved super resistant to heat, oil, acids 
and caustics, has been developed by Gro-Cord 
Rubber Co. of Lima, Ohio and Tillsonburg, 
Ontario. This versatile material for work and 
safety shoes was tested in automotive plants, con- 
struction equipment manufacturing plants and 
chemical plants, and was put into prolonged use 





by policemen and firemen. Test results showed 
that Para-Vinl outwore the uppers on the highest- 
quality work shoes available. These tests, con- 
ducted under unusually abusive underfoot condi- 
tions, further showed that Para-Vinl has positive 
slip resistance and excellent low-temperature flex. 
Para-Vinl is made from Paracril O.Z.O., a product 
of the Naugatuck Division of U. S. Rubber. Ideal 
for work and safety shoes, dress shoes, women’s 
casuals and children’s shoes, Para-Vinl will be 
available in molded design soles, molded plain 
soles, sheet stock, top lifting, and blanks for the 
Cema process; in black, brown and oak colors. 


Shower Stall Mat 


& Rubbermaid Inc., Wooster, Ohio, has intro- 
duced the “Rubbermaid Shower Stall Mat” de- 
signed to add to the pleasure — as well as the 
safety—of guests at hotels and motels. Possessing 
the attractive appearance of the “Rubbermaid 
Bathmat,” which is used in many homes, the new 
Shower Stall Mat has heavy duty construction for 
institution use. The underside pattern of safety- 
cups clings firmly to the shower floor, providing 
safe footing and reducing liability risks. Measur- 
ing 22% x 22% inches, it is flexible, easy to 
handle, and perforations on the mat provide for 
quick and complete drainage. The new mat is 
available in white, marbleized black, pink and 
light green. 


Barr Vinyl Football 


® Barr Rubber Products Co., Sandusky, Ohio, is 
producing a 9 inch long vinyl football with a 5 
inch diameter. This new football is designed to 
take a beating from the junior varsity set. It comes 
in red, yellow, blue and brown colors, all with end 
bands in contrasting colors. 
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Leading rubber plants all over the world operate our 


Hydraulic Belt Presses 


We supply belting presses with a working width up to 10 feet. 


fiempelKaup 


G. Siempelkamp & Co. - Maschinenfabrik - Krefeld 


West Germany 








Telegrams: Siempelkampco - Telex No.: 0853811 - Telephone: 28676 
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gives better 






Heavy Duty Double Arm Kneaders 


PROCESSING 


MACHINERY 


results in 


less time! 





eo een 


1 pint-150 Gal. sizes 








Rubber Cement Mixers 
100-1000 Gal. sizes 








Rubber Reclaiming Mixers 
100-1000 Gal. sizes 








Double Pianetary Change Can Mixers 


1-150 Gal. sizes 





High Speed Change Tank: Mixers 


80-250 Gal. sizes 








weavy Duty Paste Mixers 
25-1000 Gal. sizes 








Almost a century of furnish- 
ing Heavy Duty dependable 
rubber 


equipment to the 
industry 


Write for Complete information! 















Heavy Duty Change Can Mixers 
8-60 Gal. sizes 








CHARLES ROSS & SON COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. R 
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148-156 Classon Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y 


NEW GOODS (CONT’D) 


Green Pack Canning Belt 


> A new canning belt that is said to have three 
times the moisture resistance of other belts used 
in the canning industry is being produced by B. F. 
Goodrich Industrial Products Co., Akron, Ohio. 
The company’s new “Hydroseal” fabric treatment 
protects internal reinforcement of the belt from 
moisture-induced rot, a major cause of failure in 
conventional canning belts. A rubber coating be- 
tween the fabric plies offers additional protection 
against moisture and increases flexing life of the 
belt. The belts are the first ever made with 
inhibitor-protected rubber that resists most fungi 
and molds known to cause sanitation problems in 
canning plants. 

The new belt is “eye rest” green in color, a 
shade selected on the basis of studies made by 
specialists in industrial color. This green is easy on 
the eyes and increases inspection line efficiency. 
The color cannot wear off since the green is dis- 
persed throughout the rubber compound, not con- 
fined to surface only. To obtain extra-smooth 
surfaces for easier cleaning and reduced main- 
tenance costs, belts are molded against polished 
steel plates. Belts are available in any length, 
widths up to 48 inches, with from two to four plies 
of fabric reinforcement. 


Durable Traffic Cones 


> Industrial Products Company, Philadelphia, 
Penna., announces a new line of traffic cones 
made of tough, durable rubber to withstand hard 
wear and abuse. The cones are made in three 
sizes: 12, 18, 24 inches, and are finished with 
special rubber base paint in yellow, black and 





red color combination. The shell type construction 
allows for stacking, requiring minimum = space 
when not in use. Signs and flags can be inserted 
in the top opening of the cones. The cones are 
available either plain or reflectorized, and can be 
used for traffic channeling on streets and high- 
ways, and for guarding construction and repair 
operations. 
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Geek xc 


DRYNESS in all the above examples stems from 
lack of moisture in the surrounding environment. 
Naugapol” styrene-butadiene rubber, on the other 
hand, is dry—and stays dry—in spite of surround- 
ing moisture! 

That's because we specially process all eight 
types* of Naugapol polymers to eliminate mois- 
ture-absorbing salts. Acid is used in place of salt as 
the coagulant following polymerization, and extra 
straining and milling further remove water solu- 
bles. As a result these premium grades of rubber 
are noted for their: 


Naugatuck Chemical 


Crier.. 





SPECIALLY-PROCESSED SBR POLYMERS 





... DRIEST 


@ HIGH DIELECTRIC PROPERTIES 
© LOW ASH CONTENT 
©® EASY PROCESSING 


These properties make Naugapol polymers 
ideal for use in the extruding of wire and cable 
insulation and the manufacture of mechanical rub- 
ber goods where low moisture absorption proper- 
ties are required. For more details on these and 
other special grades of synthetic rubber, write us 
about your requirements. 


*Naugapols are made in types 1016, 1018, 1019, 1021, 1022, 1023, 1503 and 1504 





1122-N. Elm St. 
Division of United States Rubber Company, Naugatuck, Connecticut 





Rubber Chemicals - Synthetic Rubber - Plastics - Agricultural Chemicals - Reclaimed Rubber - latices - CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co. td, Elmira, Ontario - CABLE: Rubsxport, HY 
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To cut stock 
into 5" squares? 


Doug 


To cut sheets 
into strips from 1/64" C= 
to several inches wide? 











To cut sheets 
into !/g" cubes? 
































Loading slabs of & 
natural or synthetic 
rubber on the feed 
apron of a Taylor. 
Stiles Cutter. 


No matter what your cutting problem may be — Taylor- 
Stiles cutters will help you solve it. 

Taylor-Stiles machines cut hard rubber and soft — 
natural and synthetic — cleanly, accurately in large volume, 
and discharge it freely without wrapping around the knives. 

Taylor-Stiles method of feeding and shear cutting — the 
result of years of experience in cutting literally hundreds 
of products will help improve your output and reduce your 
operating costs. 

Do not suffer ragged cutting, small volume output, 
wayne around knives — or costly inefficient hand 
methods of cutting. 

Write today for our folder App. 202 with full details 
of our rubber cutters. It will point the way to improve your 
operations and lower your costs. 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY 


216 BRIDGE STREET, RIEGELSVILLE, NEW JERSEY 
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NEW GOODS (CONT’D) 


Neoprene Multi-Purpose Hose 


> Extreme flexibility and high resistance to deteri- 
oration make a new neoprene industrial hose, 
produced by Burton Manufacturing Co., Burton, 
Ohio, adaptable to a wide range of industrial 
usage. Some applications for the hose include use 
as flexible duct for exhausting fumes, vapors, dust 
and mists; flexible hose for low pressure convey- 


ing of powdered materials; and flexible connec- 
tions on machinery for handling air or gases. 
Extruded in continuous, seamless lengths, the 
flexible hose features a spiral-ribbed construction 
enabling it to retain its circular cross section even 
when subjected to sharp bends, and it can be 
crushed without damage. The use of neoprene 
elastomer gives it resistance to oxidation, ozone, 
oils, dilute acids, sunlight and heat aging, and 
abrasion. It is produced in 2, 2% and 3-inch 
diameters in lengths to 11 feet. Connector sections, 
into which the hose screws, are available for 
assembly of longer lengths. 


Naugahyde Upholstery Material 


& U.S. Rubber Co., 1230 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, New York, N. Y., announces a new line of 
Elastic Naugahyde upholstery material which has 
the look and hand of rich brocade, yet is washable 
and durable. The new upholstery, called “Roma”, 
has a strong, elastic jersey backing making it easy 
for upholsterers to use round contours. It is 54 
inches wide, 27 ounces in weight and is being sold 
in 30-yard rolls. Made in Mishawaka, Ind., the 
upholstery comes in 10 colors. 


Barr Trail-0-Balloons 


& New “Trail-O-Balloons”, arranged twelve to a 
47-inch long cellophane display trail, have been 
introduced by the Barr Rubber Products Co., 
Sandusky, Ohio. The balloons are in assorted 
colors in knobby, serpentine and spiral styles. 
The package lends itself to hanging, stripped on 
a counter or folded. It can be handled as a 
lightweight cardboard display stand that holds 
siz dozen Trail-O-Balloon packs. 
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PRODUCT NEWS 


Retarder PD Safeguards Borderline Scorch 


> Borderline scorch conditions result from many 
processing techniques in rubber compounding. 
Whether due to equipment design and arrange- 
ment, enforced processing economy barring use 
of more effective but higher priced delayed-action 
accelerators, or a combination of factors, the 
result is lack of flexibility in processing safety. 
Many footwear, flooring and mechanical items 
are in this category where small changes of 
temperature can produce excessive rejects due to 
scorch. An effective answer is Cyanamid’s Re- 
tarder PD, phthalic anhydride with a modifier 
and anti-dusting agent. This rubber chemical re- 
tards scorch during processing without affecting 
the cure cycle. It is particularly effective with 
thiazole accelerators or combinations of thiazole 
and guanidine accelerators providing safety mar- 
gin at minimum cost. 


Old Face, New Form . . . CYDAC* Acclerator Flaked 


® The chemical represented by Cypac Accel- 
erator Flaked has been used by the rubber industry 
for many years as a medium delayed-action 
accelerator. Nevertheless, the recently introduced 
Cypac is rapidly making a name for itself in the 
industry. Its flaked form offers easier handling, 
eliminates bridging in conveyor equipment, insures 


a minimum of dusting... all plus values gained 
with no sacrifice in processing or aging properties. 
With increased automation in compounding, 
Cyanamid’s CyDACc is a valuable tool for both proc- 
essing and design engineers and the compounder. 


* Trademark 


DIBS” Tames Rising Temperature in New Technique 


& Carbon black masterbatching is beginning to 
have its effect on the rubber industry. In this new 
process, carbon black is dispersed in liquid latex 
prior to coagulation, permitting incorporation of 
greater amounts of HAF and ISAF blacks than 
by dry milling. This, in turn, causes a definite 
tendency toward increased processing tempera- 
tures. Outstanding delaying action of Cyanamid’s 
DIBS Accelerator solves the problem, protects the 
batch from premature vulcanization and still pro- 
vides maximum activity during cure. 
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DIBS .... the ultimate in 
Delayed-Action Accelerators 


Developed especially for use with the newer ISAF 
and SAF reinforcing furnace blacks, DIBS De- 


layed-action Accelerator insures the maximum in 





processing safety combined with good acceleration 
activity at temperatures of 280 F and above. 
DIBS is easily dispersed in rubber and provides 
excellent cured physical properties. 

Ask your Cyanamid Rubber Chemicals represen- 


tative for details of this outstanding accelerator. 





—“EYANAMID => 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
Rubber Chemicals Department 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS: Akron Chemical 
Company, Akron, Ohio © H.M Royal, Inc., Trenton, N. J * HM 
Los Angeles, Calif. © Ernest Jacoby & Company, Inc 

Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
Montreal and Toronto 


Royal, Inc., 
Boston, Mass . 
In Canada: St. Lawrence Chemical Company, Ltd 














DISTRIBUTORS : 


Best scorch protection yet... 


~MAGLITE. D- 


The performance-proved magnesium oxide 


Recent tests in the Merck Rubber Research 
Laboratories conclusively prove that MAGLITE D 
provides better scorch protection in neoprene 
compounds than other reactive magnesium oxides 
on the market. Additionally, it occupies only 
about one-third the warehouse space as many of 
the lightweight, reactive magnesium oxides. You 
can always count on uniformity of chemical and 
physical characteristics, ease of dispersion, prac- 
tical cure rates, and speedy delivery when you 
specify the MAGLITE brand. MAGLITE D is ideal 
for compounding neoprene and Hypalon. 
MAGLITE K, L, or M is particularly well-suited 
for other elastomers and for certain product or 
process requirements. Stocks of all MAGLITE prod- 
ucts are quickly available from 15 strategically 
located warehouses. 

For further information and samples—write 
Merck & Co., Inc., Marine Magnesium Divi- 
sion, Department RA-11, Rahway, N. J. 


an 
= ii 


~~ 


THE C. P. HALL CO. 
G. S. ROBINS & CO., INC. 
WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. 





Ajax Hydraulic Presses 


& Ajax Manufacturing Co., 1441 Chardon Road, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio, has introduced a completely 
new line of hydraulic presses for the rubber and 
plastics industries. The presses are built as stand- 
ard models, or designed to meet customer speci- 


fications. Improvements incorporated into the 
Ajax press to give more accurate molding with 
a reduction in costs include a rolled steel frame 
constructed from solid plates. This frame is said 
to provide extreme rigidity and high strength for 
dependability and long service, and to reduce main- 
tenance to a minimum. Special features built into 
the presses include chromed steel rams, bronze 
replaceable liners, adjustable guides for easy ad- 
justment and removal, and a removable ram and 
pot. The presses are available with various ram 
diameters, platen sizes, strokes and openings. 


Atomic Sales Drum Burnerator 


®& A new machine for cleaning drums has been 
introduced by Atomic Sales Corp., 1713 West 
Farms Road, New York 60, N. Y. Hard to clean 
open head drums containing rubber or other 
materials are said to be burned out in less than 
a minute by using a Drum Burnerator. The drum 
is automatically lifted into an upside down posi- 
tion and heated by radiation so that the residue 
is forced off and dropped into a water tank below. 
One man can clean 40 drums an hour, according 
to the manufacturer. 
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Speed Up Small Parts Inspection! 


Loader Ideal for small parts, moldings, etc., the GOOD- 
MAN Vibratory Feed INSPECTION TABLE pays e Vibratory Feed for Even Flow 


for itself in a few months! Inspection is much 


faster, yet requires fewer operators. Work flow is Selective Rate of Feed 

smoother, quality control improved, inspector 

fatigue ay er An efficient addition to every New Easy Load Hopper 

i ti rt t. : 

a Variable Center Drop Turns 
Work Over 
Adjustable Belt Speeds 
Adaptable for Special 
Requirements 


Hopper 


USERS REPORT: 

e "Two girls are now 
doing the work of 
eight." 

"We run 55,000 small 
or 12,000 large mold- 
q ings per hour." 
Write for a P ‘ "In an emergency we 
Folder and od a - : ; inspected 250,000 
Prices! . moldings in just 2 
hours, with four in- 
spectors.”’ 


Sales Representative: 


RALPH B. SYMONS | 
ASSOCIATES INC. 


3571 Main Road 


Tiverton, R. |. 








You Can DEPEND On 
GENERAL PORCELAIN GLOVE FORMS 


, ‘ P (ur pecially tramed 
Year in, year out, the same unvarying quality—smooth, killed labor turns out 


gleaming glove forms free from defects. And not only that, the fimest forms mad 


ay ; ; ; : , anywhere On perfect 
if you wish to reorder at any time you will be sure of getting forms pass our rigid in 
an exact duplication of your first order. p pection 


Send For Brochure 


GENERAL PORCELAIN MFG. CO. TRENTON 8, NEW JERSEY 
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EQUIPMENT LINE 


¢ TEST CHAMBERS AND EQUIPMENT 
¢ CONTRACT TESTING SERVICE 
e RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 
¢ ATMOSPHERIC RECORDERS 
¢ SONDES 


E incuding the 


MDC MODEL 700-1 
OZONE TEST CHAMBER © 


(Full Console Size) 


15-750 pphm (750-35000 
i pphm by special order) 


ae ss Reliable concentration 
; t thru ftitrati 





Full 5.7 cu. ft. oven 


4 ~ 
Ace tes MDC Dy 
(Rubber Stretching App 








ei 


Write for brochure Phone 3-97; 


MAST DEVELOPMENT 0. INC. 


2212 E. 12th STREET DAVENPORT 14, IOWA 


VULT-ACCEL 


The accelerator that excels 


WHAT IS IT? — A 50% active dispersion of zinc diethyl dithiocarbamate. 
HOW DOES IT EXCEL? — Less destabilizing effect on latex — Lower 
surface tension — Non-sludging — Small particle size — A product of a 
NEW manufacturing process. 

VULT-ACCEL E is the first of a line of rubber dispersions that will be 
offered by General Latex and Chemical Corp. — who have excelled in 
latex compounding for 30 years. 


Send for samples and facts 


ENERAL LATEX AND 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


666 Main Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


General Latex and Chemical Corporation (of Ga.), Dalton, Georgia 
General Latex and Chemical Corporation (of Ohio), Ashland, Ohio 
General Latex and Chemical Corporation (of N.C.), 2321 North Davidson St., Charlotte, N. C. 
General Latex and Chemicals (Canada) Ltd., 425 River St., Verdun, Montreal, Canada 
General Latex and Chemicals (Canada) Ltd., Brampton, Ontario, Canada 
Latex importers and compounders — Representatives in principal cities exclusive agents 


for sale in U. S. A. of Harrisons & Crosfield Malayan Latex — sales agent in U. S. A. 
for Goodyear's PLIOLITE Latices 


NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Bareiss-Exacta Hard Rubber Tester 


> The Bareiss-Exacta portable hard rubber tester, 
manufactured by Heinrich Bareiss, Apparatebau, 
Oberdischingen, Wurtt., West Germany, is a 
pocket-size instrument used to determine the 


hardness of rubber or plastic materials. The 
tester, made in accordance with ASTM D-674- 
49T, is equipped with a silver steel-hardened, 
ground and polished test prong. Accuracy can 
be tested at any time by using a special test plate 
supplied with each instrument. The scale is 
graduated from 0 to 100 Shore. Special models 
for testing hard rubber in accordance with Shore 
C and D are also available. Weight of the instru- 
ment is approximately five ounces. Sole U.S. 
distributor is EPIC, Inc., 154 Nassau St., New 
York 38, N.Y. 


Falls Engineering Roller Bie Cutter 


® Falls Engineering and Machine Co., Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Ohio, offers a heavy duty roller die 
cutter with a recently developed die handling 
mechanism. The machine has been successfully 
used to die cut rolls and slabs of such materials 
as polyether foam, closed and open cell sponge 
rubber, foam rubber, high density soling and 
uncured rubber stocks, according to the manu- 
facturer. Material can be die cut any of three 
ways: The standard method may be used with 
the dies on the bed of the machine, stock on top 
of the dies and the roller passing over the stock 
to make the cut. A second way is to mount the 
dies in a steel frame vertically above the bed 
area with the stock on the bed of the machine. 
The frame lowers to meet the stock, pre-com- 
pressing it and the roller passes over the back 
of the dies. A third method also places the dies 
on the bed of the machine, stock on top of the 
dies, and a plywood board faced with stainless 
steel is mounted in the steel frame. The plywood 
board lowers automatically, meeting the stock, 
and the roller passes over the board. This last 
method is said to increase die life. 
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TIRE FABRIC PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 









































ACCUMULATORS 





STANDARD AND INVERTED TYPES 
MECHANICAL, HYDRAULIC OR AIR LOADED 


20 TO 220 YARDS STORAGE 
ROLL DEFLECTION CAN BE HELD TO .005" 
100" TO 2000" TENSION ON STORED FABRIC 


NO WARPING OR COCKING OF FRAMES 
RUGGED, SIMPLE, SYMMETRICAL DESIGN 




































































THE NUMBER OF THESE ACCUMULATORS 
PURCHASED BY LEADING RUBBER 
COMPANIES IS PROOF OF THEIR QUALITY, 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


nol 
INDUSTRIAL ees OVENS, INC, 


13803 TRISKETT ROAD CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 
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exclusive agents for 


RCMA RAY-BRAND 
centrifuged latex 


Suppliers of: 


READY 


RELIABLE rc 








GR-S Latex Concentrate 

Latex Compounds 

Synthetic Emulsions 

Vinyl Polymers and Copolymers 
Plastisols and Rigid tiastisvuis 
Polyesters 

Plasticizers 


SERVING AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY, 


SINCE 1930 






Consult our fully equipped laboratory for 
the answer to your problem. 


WRITE TODAY TO: 


RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
New South Road, Hicksville 2, N. Y. 


Salea Offices 


NEW YORK . AKRON ° CHICAGO . BOSTON 


Apply Latex 








and 
Rubber 
CEMENTERS Gomsst 
to 
SPONGE + FOAM + CANVAS + FELT + RUBBER 
PLASTIC - FIBRE 


* CORK + LEATHER - CARDBOARD 


MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
135 FRONT ST. + BRIDGEPORT 6, CONN. 


Tels. N.Y. City: LE 2-2010 © Boston: MI 3-8096 © Bridgeport: FO 8.2250 





| 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT'D) 


Snow Crude Rubber Bale Cutter 


®& Snow Manufacturing Co., Westwood, N. J., 
produces a self-contained hydraulic crude rubber 
bale cutter which contains a‘l controls such as 
gauge, connections, oil level sight, breather cap, 
drain plug and motor for 220-440 volts, threg- 
phase, 60 cycle, unless otherwise specified. A 





safety feature of the cutter is that the operator 
is required to have his hand on the control valve 
at all times; the instant he removes his hand, the 
blade comes to a stop. The blade is also designed 
sO as not to creep or drop. The machine features 
a welded frame and four bearing supports. The 
knife rides on ground rods. A positive stop con- 
trol gives positive action for depth of cutting. The 
cutter blade is bolted for easy removal to sharpen. 
The power cylinder is made of the finest tubing, 
properly microhoned, according to the manufac- 
turer. The cylinder is five inches in diameter 
with a 24-inch stroke. The cylinder rod is chro- 
mium plated for greater life. A conveyor on the 
rear has permanently lubricated ball bearing 
rollers, which makes for easy advance of the bale 
into the cutter and better control of slice thick- 
ness, which may be thick or thin. 


OPW-Jordan Pressure Reducing Valve 


® A new handwheel and ball bearing adjusting 
screw asse:ably, complete with finger-operated 
teardrop lock nut, are now standard equipment 
on all OPW-Jordan piloted pressure reducing 
valves, manufactured by Jordan Industrial Sales 
Division, OPW Corp., 6013 Wiehe Road, Cin- 
cinnati 13, Ohio. Besides allowing simple and 
precise setting of control pressures without tools, 
the ball bearing movement is said to eliminate 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT'D) 5 AG LE | CH ie 
ai 
torque force on the main spring, allowing more Lead & Zinc Compounds 


accurate regulation. The valves are available in 
Y2 to 2%-inch sizes, 250 psi bronze, and 125 


psi iron, meet the specific demands 
Allied Engineering Hydraulic Press ~=of the rubber industry Wee 


& A 700-ton, double-acting hydraulic press de- 
signed to hold parallelism to less than .002-inch Eagle-Picher manufactures a compre- 
_ the full area under full load has been de- hensive line of both lead and zine com- 
signed and built by Allied Engineering and Pro- ; aig 
duction Corp., 2421 Blanding Ave., Alameda, pounds for the rubber industry. Rigid 
Calif. Other specifications of the press are: down- product control is maintained from the 
acting, 21-inch daylight, 15-inch stroke, useable ore to the finished product. More than a 
century of experience assures you of 


customer service unequalled in the field. 


Zine Oxides Litharge 

Basic White Lead Silicate Sublimed Litharge 

Basic Carbonate of White Lead Red Lead (95°% 97°% 98°/) 
Sublimed White Lead Sublimed Blue Lead 


EAGLE 
THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY 


8 Since 1843 
General Offices: Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
PICHER 
West Coast Sales Agent 


THE BUNKER HILL COMPANY, Chemical Products Division 
Seattle * Portland * Oakland « San Francisco * Los Angeles * Kellogg, ldaho 


i THE ORIGINAL... | 





Shore 
DUROMETER > 


platen area of 26 x 30 inches. The moving platen 

is precision guided on four alloy strain rods which 

are hardened, ground and chrome-plated. All 

bearing surfaces are booted with accordion type 

dust protectors. The press weighs approximately 

nine tons and covers a 3 x 3-foot floor area. 

Strokes up to 60 inches and controls to fit indi- 

vidual requirements are available. The press may fr pe accurate reading 
be obtained with multiple platens and with platens Also Available in: 

for steam heating, electric heating and water ROUND DIAL — MAXIMUM READING — 


for measuring cold flow or creep. 


cooling. 

. ROUND DIAL — CONSTANT LOAD — (with dead weight 
attachment) to eliminate variations in readings 

due to variable pressures in manual application 


4 P > ’ “ ‘ _ . The Shore Durometer is available in various models for testing the 
®& The Gardner Colorgard, manufactured by ante fone al aaa Geen aod ls trees eateidle oath 


Gardner Laboratory, Inc., P. O. Box 5728, standard spring block and carrying case. 
Bethesda 14, Maryland, is a new automatic colori- ; 

: . i REE D Lite e 
meter adaptable to the production control of the INSTRUMENT ¢ MFG. C0. "INC 
color of rubber and other materials. After each nt . 

. : . 90-35D Van Wyck Expressway, Jamaica 35, N.Y 
reading is taken and an actuating button released, 
the instrument automatically restandardizes itself. 





Manufacturers of the "Scleroscope,”’ for testing the hardness of metals 
- 
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RANDALL & STICKNEY 
THICKNESS GAUGES FOR RUBBER 


THROAT DEPTHS 
1%" to 26" 
FOOT TENSIONS 
supplied b 
Internal Spring 
or Direct Weights 
FOOT DIAMETERS 
Ye" to 1%4" 
ROLLS 
Table and Roll or 
two Rolls 
RANGE 
V2" or 1", also 
1 CM Metric 






STANDARD 
THROAT 


1y," 
MODEL 





26" DEEP THROAT MODEL 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS to Dept. A. 


FRANK E. RANDALL CO., Inc. 
248 Ash St., Waltham 54, Mass., U.S.A. 

















DEPOLYMERIZED 
RUBBER 


NATURAL GRUDE RUBBER 
IN LIQUID FORM 
100% SOLIDS 


AVAILABLE IN 
HIGH and LOW VISCOSITIES 


DPR, incorroratep 


A Subsidiary of H. V. HARDMAN CO. 
571 CORTLANDT STREET 
BELLEVILLE 9, N. J. 

















The Vanderbilt Rubber Handbook. Edited by George 
G. Winspear. Published by R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., 
230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 5% x 8% in. 622 pp. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This handbook is distributed without 
cost to people in the rubber industry to whom it has 
specific value. To all others it is available at a price 
of $15.00 per copy. 


The tenth edition of the “Vanderbilt Rubber Hand- 
book,” ably edited by George G. Winspear, is now being 
distributed to rubber consumers. It appears ten years 
after the previous edition. This publication has been for 
years a ready reference for rubber chemists, technologists 
and compounders. It has been used as a textbook in 
courses on rubber technology and should be required 
reading for one entering the industry. 

The 1948 Handbook contained about 90 pages on 
latex and its compounding. In 1954, a separate hand- 
book was issued covering this subject. 

The present edition, comprising 596 pages of text and 
a comprehensive index, is largely rewritten and arranged 
in logical sequence. Much of the material is the product 
of the R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc. staff, but twenty-two 
other authors, experts in their respective fields, have con- 
tributed chapters on their specialties. 

The subject matter of some of these chapters measures 
the extent to which newer scientific developments im- 
pinge on our industry. Some of these are Electron 
Microscopy, X-Ray Diffraction, Electrical Testing, In- 
frared Speciroscopy, Statistical Quality Control, Vulcan- 
ization, and Aging of Vulcanized Elastomers. 

The body of the volume is devoted to the processing 
and compounding of natural and synthetic rubbers. 
Rubber compounding is discussed both in general and 
for specific products such as tires, mechanical goods, 
sheeting, wire and cable, etc. It is only natural that 
emphasis should be placed on the materials sold by 
Vanderbilt, but this does not detract from the high 
quality and usefulness of the book. There are many 
useful reference tables. 

As a measure of the change in the rubber industry in 
the ten years between editions, it is interesting to ex- 
amine the new content and the change in emphasis on 
the older materials. There are new and substantial sec- 
tions on Thiokol, silicone rubbers, fluorocarbon elas- 
tomers, Hypalon, and high styrene resins. We all know 
of the increase in the proportion of synthetic rubber 
consumed in this country. Much additional space has 
been devoted, therefore, to its compounding, with a 
corresponding reduction of space for natural rubber. 
The discussion of styrene rubber and its compounding 
has been doubled; for butyl rubber it has been increased 
about fourfold, and for the nitrile rubbers even more. 

R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc. and its editorial staff are 
to be congratulated on producing such a worthwhile and 
useful volume for the industry.—John T. Blake. 


lechniques of Plant Maintenance and Engineering— 
1958. Published by Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 341 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 8% x 11% in. 
212 pp. $10.00. 


This volume, ninth in a series, reports the proceed- 
ings of the Plant Maintenance & Engineering Confer- 
ence held in Chicago last January. Included are texts 
of 35 papers and discussions, and of 450 questions and 
answers, summaries of nine roundtable discussions, plus 
42 relevant charts, tables and illustrations. 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Most of the papers and discussions have general 
application to all industries, though some, including 
rubber, are given special attention. A roundtable dis- 
cussion on maintenance of rubber plants under the lead- 
ership of Carl R. Toothaker, plant engineer for the 
Naugatuck Footwear Plant of U. S. Rubber Co., is 
reproduced in full. Analyzed are such factors as cost 
control, equipment maintenance, contractors and _ per- 
sonnel management. Incidentally, a new addition to the 
roundtable discussions is one on maintenance of re- 
search and development laboratories. 

Subjects covered, among others, are: “How We Ana- 
lyzed Our Maintenance Management,” “How to Save on 
Electric Power Bills,” “Maintenance in Small Plants (Up 
to 50 Maintenance Employees)”, “Maintenance in Little 
Plants (Up to 10 Maintenance Employees),” “Funda- 
mentals of Preventive Maintenance,” and “Setting and 
Maintaining Sanitation Objectives.’ Much of this is 
worthwhile reading for plant engineers and others when 
investments by companies in maintenance is estimated 
to have increased until it now averages $63,662 in plant 
and equipment per maintenance worker. 


Die Praxis Des Gummichemikers (Das Laboratoriums- 
buch Fiir Kautschuk, Kunstkautschuk und Weichgum- 
miahnliche Kunststoffe). By Paul Kluckow. Published 
by Berliner Union, Stuttgart, Germany. 440 pp. DM 
48 (About $11.50). 


The author's aim was, as stated in the foreword, to 
present to the younger generation of rubber chemists 
the technological facts they need to know for practicing 
their profession. Addressing himself to the younger set 
of German chemists, the author wanted to write a text 
book providing the background and foundation for 
sound practice of rubber technology. This latter aim, 
the author states, appears to him most important in 
order to make up for the time lost in education during 
the political upheaval of the past years. The laboratory 
shelf rather than the study room of the scientist, the 
author points out, is meant to be the place for the book. 

The author accomplished his aim to write the type 
of book as outlined in the foreword remarkably well. 
The table of contents (9 pages) shows the book to be 
well organized and to present the subject matter didac- 
tically. The book has three main sections. The first 
section (174 pages), devoted to raw materials, covers 
natural rubbers (various types of crude rubber, gutta- 
percha and balata, chlorinated rubbers, cyclized rubber, 
etc.); synthetic rubbers (butadiene polymers and copoly- 
mers, butyl rubber, neoprene and polysulfides); com- 
pounding ingredients (pigments, reclaim, factice, plas- 
ticizers, coloring agents and vulcanizing ingredients); 
processing (mixing, vulcanizing, latex compounding). 
The second section (173 pages) of the book is devoted 
to the testing of compounding ingredients and com- 
pounds. The third section (31 pages) with the heading 
‘Weichgummiadhnliche Kunststoffe’ deals with rubber- 
like and other plastics of interest to rubber chemists. 
An appendix (3 pages) gives the chemical composition 
of modern accelerators. 

The book is well written and contains a lot of valu- 
able information. The historical review of the develop- 
ment of the rubber industry and of synthetic rubber in 
particular, which is presented from the German point 
of view, will make interesting reading for rubber chem- 
ists in this country. It is not a one-sided presentation. 
American literature and accomplishments are considered 
and frequently quoted. Kluckow’s book represents a 
valuable addition to the literature of rubber and is highly 
recommended. F.R. 
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Tried-and-proven clutch 
designed and built by 

Motch & Merryweather for use 
on Wink cutters. Shown is 
Model M-420-C. Other models 
and special applications to fit 
individual requirements, 


Let WINK Automate Your Molding 
Preparation and Cut Costs Radically 


WINK cuts any extruded material, speeds being 
controlled automatically to equal extruding 
speeds; 3000 pieces per minute are possible. 
Right off the belt, WINK cuts lengths of 100 feet 
and more from 3” dia. down to thin 1/16” slices 
on 1/2” dia. stock; no distortion or collapse. 
Set-up time negligible; short runs practical. 
Waste reduced up to 90%. 


Write for Bulletin “G-1”. 


roe WAUTTN G QAEIITWEATHER VAACHINERN 0. 
WINK CUTTER DIVISION 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 


the industr ¥ 


EXTRA GLIDERS WHITING 


LOW COST RUBBER FILLER 


RUBBER MAKERS’ CLAYS 


AVAILABLE IN SOFT, MEDIUM 
OR HARD GRADES 


000 MULTICEL 


FILLER FOR LIGHT WEIGHT GOODS 


MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATE 


A RE-INFORCING PIGMENT 
o 


TAMMS INDUSTRIES CO. 


RM-22—228 N. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 1, Itt 

















Institution 
of the Rubber Industry 


LONDON 





You are invited to become a member. 

The annual subscription of $7.50 brings 
to members the bi-monthly TRANSAC- 
TIONS and PROCEEDINGS, which 
contain many original papers and im- 
portant articles of value to rubber scien- 


tists, technologists, and engineers. 


Members have the privilege of purchas- 
ing at reduced rates other publications of 
the Institution, including the ANNUAL 
REPORT ON THE PROGRESS OF 
RUBBER TECHNOLOGY (which pre- 
sents a convenient review of advances in 
rubber), and a _ series of MONO. 
GRAPHS on special aspects of rubber 
technology (monographs published to 
date deal with Tire Design, Aging and 
Calendering). 


Further details are easily obtained by 


writing to: 


Secretary, 


INSTITUTION OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 
4, KENSINGTON PALACE GARDENS 
LONDON, W.8., ENGLAND 
Telephone: Bayswater 9101 
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REVIEWS (CONT'D) 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, etc. 


Fact Book for Selecting Quad Ring Seals and O-Rings. 
Minnesota Rubber Co., 3630 Wooddale Ave., Min- 
neapolis 16, Minn. 8'2 x 11 in. 16 pp. 


This useful fact book provides much information on 
O-rings, giving such data as the size numbers and dimen- 
sions of all common industrial O-rings as well as the 
Quad Ring produced by Minnesota Rubber. The sizes 
are cross-indexed for easy comparison with many of 
the most widely used dimensional specifications. Refer- 
ence tables covering Aeronautical Material Specifica- 
tions, SAE-ASTM Material Specifications, Mil-R-5847C 
Specifications and U. L. approved rubber compounds 
are provided. Also included is information on media in 
which various rubber compounds can be used. The de- 
sign and applications of the Minnesota Quad Ring are 
explained with the aid of schematic diagrams. 

+ 
Selection Guide to Silicone Insulating Components. Dow 
Corning Corp., Midland, Mich. 8’ x 11 in. 6 pp. 


This bulletin is devoted to Dow Corning silicone 
products used to insulate electrical equipment. Informa- 
tion is given on component parts of equipment which 
need insulation; insulating material suitable for each part 
for 22, 180 and 155°C. use; and choices of materials for 
the parts themselves. Advantages of using silicone insulat- 
ing materials are described, and the characteristics of 
Dow Corning 997 dipping and impregnating varnish are 
detailed. So-called plus factors in electrical equipment 
attained by using silicone materialsk—more overload 
capacity, longer insulation life, protection against mois- 
ture, dirt, weathering and corrosion—are also discussed. 

. 


Revertex Concentrated Rubber Latex. Revertex, Ltd., 
51-55 Strand, London, W.C. 2, England. 8 x 10 in. 
30 pp. 

The subject of this attractive publication is Revertex, 
trade name for concentrated stabilized natural rubber 
latex. Three main types are described: Standard Revertex, 
which is concentrated to about 73 per cent and stabilized 
with potassium hydroxide and soap; T-Revertex, which is 
concentrated by evaporation to about 62 per cent and 
stabilized with ammonia, and R-Revertex, a pre-vulcan- 
ized latex concentrated by centrifuging to about 61 per 
cent and stabilized with ammonia. Properties and uses are 
detailed at length. The booklet closes with a two-page 
comparison of Revertex and synthetic latices. 


Chemical Process Equipment. (Bulletin No. 16). Patterson 
Kelley Co., Inc., East Stroudsburg, Penna. 8% x 11 in. 
16 pp. 

This bulletin contains product description and specifica- 
tions of the company’s complete line of blenders, vacuum 
tumble dryers, packaged resin-distillation pilot plants, 
and process heat exchangers. Also described are the 
organization and operation of a pre-test laboratory which, 
in testing customer formulations, helps determine proper 
blending equipment and correct blending procedures. 
Tables and schematic diagrams are used in presenting the 
data on dimensions and capacities. 

* 

Vinyl-Nitrile Rubber Study. Kenrich Corp., 57-02 48th 

St., Maspeth 78, N. Y. 8% x I1 in. 8 pp. 


This technical bulletin presents the results of a study 
on using Kenflex A resin with vinyl resin in nitrile rubber. 
Eight compounds with varying formulations were tested. 
Results indicate a definite improvement in ozone resist- 
ance. Physical properties (tensile, elongation, hardness) 
are also reported, also with indications of improvements. 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Igepon Surfactants. Antara Chemicals Division, General 
Aniline & Film Corp., 435 Hudson St., New York 14, 
N. Y. 8% x I1 in. 16 pp. 


This booklet presents data on the properties and uses 
of the Igepon series of anionic surfactants. The chemical 
derivation of Igepon and the chemical formula, functional 
properties and uses of each of the brands is given. 
Igepon T is recommended for use in the rubber industry 
for emulsion stabilization, freeze-thaw stabilization and as 
a mold lubricant. Storage, weight and shipping informa- 
tion is also included. Graphs show comparative data on 
the surface and interfacial tension of the products. The 
booklet closes with a list of 30 literature references and a 


subject index. 
. 


Cowles Rotary Knives and Special Tools. (Bulletin 
No. 571). Cowles Tool Co., 2086 West 110th Street, 
Cleveland 2, Ohio. 8% x 11% in. 48 pp. 


This comprehensive publication describes and _illus- 
strates many industrial cutting tools, of which a number 
pertain directly to the rubber industry. Included in a 
special section devoted to rubber are data on rotary, 
circular, skiving, bias cutter, slitting, calender and de- 
beading knives. Photographs show power-cutting in- 
stallations. The history and services of the company are 
also discussed. Tables on steel hardness and chemical 
composition, and on measurement conversion close the 
booklet. 


Heat Seal Characteristics of Polyethylene Films. U. S. 
Industrial Chemicals Co., 99 Park Ave., New York 
1,N. Y. 84% x IL in. 16 pp. 


The first half of this booklet discusses prime condi- 
tions, such as time, temperature, and time and tem- 
perature ranges, within which satisfactory heat seals 
can be made. The effects of such resin characteristics 
as melt index, slip agents and resin density are explained 
and illustrated, as well as the effects of film gauge and 
bag gussets. The last half of the report is devoted to a 
series of graphs showing the heat seal characteristics of 
various resins in the company’s Petrothene polyethylene 
resin series. 

” 


Factors to Consider in the Selection and Application of 
Automatic Transfer Switches. Automatic Switch Co., 
Florham Park, N. J. 8% x II in. 24 pp. 


How to select an automatic transfer switch, and how 
it can be applied to industrial operations, are discussed 
in this bulletin. Such requirements as inrush capacity, 
continuous duty rating, rapid transferral of load, high 
thermal capacity and ability to withstand electromag- 
netic effects, double source control, full phase protec- 
tion, and various structural and operational features are 
covered. Several commercial installations where switches 
are being used to advantage are also described. 


Link-Belt Ball Bearing Trolleys. (Book No. 2636). Link 
Belt Co., Prudential Plaza, Chicago |}, Ill. 8% x II 
in. 20 pp. 


Ball bearing trolleys and how they work in main- 
taining the efficiency of trolley conveyors are described 
in detail in this booklet, which contains specific data on 
types and sizes of trolleys available, selection of new 
trolleys and attachments, and replacement of units in 
existing installations. Application and maintenance in- 
formation is given and also included are data on trolley 
wheels, rollers for roller turns and special types of 
trolleys available for electrified and heavy duty use. 
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B. F. GOODRICH- 


DISC COMPRESSION 
CORD TESTER 


Indicates most accurately simulated road 


test results of cord flexure and failure. 


Exclusive Manufacturers 


FERRY MACHINE CO., KENT, OHIO 


Export Sales Columbian Carbon, Intl., N. Y. 





NEED SILICONES? 


eeeeeeeeeoeeeeeees 


“Union Carbide” 
Silicone oils and emul- 
sions for immediate de- 
livery. Call Hall’s near- 
est location. 


ae 
AKRON CHICAGO MEMPHIS LOS ANGELES NEWARK 


Phone Phone Phone Phone Phone 
JE5-5175 P07-4600 JA 6-8253 MA 2-2022 MA 2-2652 


Se C.P Hall Z 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 














MARKET REPORTS 





Natural Rubber 


Since our last report (October 1), 
the price of spot rubber on the New 
York Commodity Exchange has moved 
in a range of 188 points, high for the 
period being 31.88c reached on October 
20, and low being 30.00c reached on 
October 1. The average price of spot 
rubber for the month of October was 
31.06c based on 22 trading days. This 
compares with an average of 29.49c in 
the previous month, 

Analysts at Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith point out that world 
data reveal part of the motivation for 
the 1958 price uptrend. The essential 
item in world figures is that world con- 
sumption of natural rubber during 
January-August, 1958, was fully 102,- 
000 long tons in excess of production. 


What Saved Natural? 


Ihe saving grace for natural rubber 
included two factors: (1) Increased 
imports by Communist bloc countries, 
and (2) reduced production of natural. 

The future looks basically bright be- 
cause world production of natural has 
demonstrated every evidence of capa- 
bility to move only slightly higher 
(only if prices attract) over the next 
two or three years. 

In addition, world consumption seems 
bound to increase appreciably. The 
battleground for natural rubber is con- 
spicuously clear. It is in Europe where 
new synthetic capacity is making its 
appearance. If prices for natural climb 
above 35c, the way would be open for 
further losses to synthetic rubber. 

Natural rubber, even during the 
automobile recession in the United 
States, managed to do two things: its 
price did not fall below comparable 
types of synthetic, and it kept about 
35 per cent of total consumption. 

MLPFS seems to feel that the major 
question for new rubber in the year 
to come will be in consumption rather 
than in supply. The issue will be con- 
centrated in the United States. Specific- 
ally, it seems to resolve upon the 
factor of consumer confidence. 

The tire outlook is favorable. To- 
gether, vehicles and tires account for 
approximately 75 per cent of the 
physical volume of natural and 
synthetic used. 


Natural Prospects Good 


In general, the prospects for the 
highs in rubber consumption in 1959 
are excellent. While production of 
natural rubber remains stable, all 
which can be produced will be con- 
sumed. Indications are that 1959 will 
be as good a year for the natural 
rubber industry as 1955 with prices 
holding firm at or near present levels. 

Much will now depend on activities 
in the automotive industry and the next 
few months should indicate the manner 
in which the “wind will blow”. 
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Price Data 


Closing Rubber Prices 
on New York Commodity Exchange 


FROM OCT. 1 TO OCT. 31 
Oct. Spot * Nov. an. Mar. Sales 
1 30.00 29.82 29.65 29.50 17 
2 30.25 30.00 29.85 29.70 25 
3 30.50 30.40 30.10 29.90 28 
6 30.38 30.23 29.98 29.95 21 
7 30.13 29.95 29.70 29.65 48 
8 30.38 30.20 30.00 30.00 56 
9 30.50 30.35 30.10 30.10 43 
10 30.63 30.60 30.35 30.25 65 
14 31.38 31.15 31.05 30.90 82 
15 31.38 31.30 30.95 30.90 99 
16 31.38 31.20 30.90 30.85 26 
17 31.38 31.35 31.05 31.02 27 
18 e. “ “9 
19 rere Lae ae crates - 
20 31.88 31.75 31.60 31.50 66 
21 32.00 31.75 31.55 31.50 55 
22 31.63 31.36 31.05 31.05 70 
23 31.38 31.25 31.00 30.90 62 
24 31.38 31.25 31.00 30.85 56 
26 fh: he 
27 30.88 30.60 30.55 30.50 55 
28 31.25 31.10 30.94 30.94 40 
29 31.50 31.25 31.15 31.15 29 
30 31.63 31.45 31.25 31.20 45 
31 31.50 31.35 31.05 31.05 20 
Outside Market 
No, 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheets: 
SE  Cauwekh er sabi sc cbseee~s 31} 
EA a aoe ae 31% 
SEES ARG errr 314% 
Thin Latex Crepe: 
Spc PES cca paswovserrecccccrccese 34% 
Thin Brown C TING OS acdusess .26% 
PIG TER GOON 6 ios peeccoerserce .22% 


London Market 
(Standard Smoked Sheets) 


Dec. . ae 29.96 30.26 


OE oe ae rar 30.40 30.55 
Singapore Market 
(Standard Smoked Sheets) 
DS og ees bh 502006 conde 29.36 29.45 


Middling Upland Quotations 


Oct. 1 -—~—October 31 - 

Close High Low Close 
ae 36.22 36.27 36.21 36.27 
ST, 90.40.6053. ae 36.71 36.65 36.70 
_. aerrere 36. 14 36.58 36.48 36.51 








Notes & Quotes 


Strong forces are working both for 
and against automation in American 
industry according to James E. Trainer, 
executive vice-president of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. The forces 
working against automation include cost 
of capital investments; lack of trained 
personnel, and the present boundaries 
of technical knowledge. Working for 
automation is the need for this country 
to stay out in front in the race for 
technological and scientific supremacy. 
Another factor is increasing population 
and the need for expanded production 
to meet growing wants. 


TRENDS 
NEWS saa 
PRICES 


Synthetic Rubber 


Synthetic rubber will be available to 
supply a large share of the world’s 
total new rubber needs within three 
years, according to J. Ward Keener, 
president and chief executive officer of 
the B. F. Goodrich Co. A world-wide 
trend toward synthetic rubber backs 
Mr. Keener’s prediction. 

“High quality of man-made rubbers 
and their price stability are the major 
reasons,” he said. “Synthetic rubber at 
23 cents a pound is attracting manu- 
facturers faced with wide price fluctua- 
tions of the tree-grown variety. In the 
four-year period since 1954, the price 
of natural rubber has ranged from 
19% cents a pound to a high of 52 
cents.” 

Mr. Keener points out that world 
consumption of new synthetic rubber 
in 1958, outside Soviet countries, will 
total nearly a million and a quarter 
tons—more than double the figure 10 
years ago, when usage was largely 
limited to the U.S.A. and Canada, and 
40 per cent more than was used just 
five years ago. 


Trend Toward Synthetic 


“The trend toward synthetic has ac- 
companied the expanding demand for 
rubber products throughout the world,” 
he said. “This year, synthetic rubber 
will supply about 6412 per cent of the 
total new rubber requirements in the 
United States. This is an all-time high 
percentage except for years of wartime 
controls. The other Free World nations 
will consume about 360,000 long tons 
of synthetic rubber, or 25% per cent 
of their total new rubber needs. 

“A further relative decline in the use 
of natural rubber seems certain from 
now on in virtually every major con- 
suming country as long as the price of 
natural rubber is not competitive with 
synthetic.” 

Next year, U. S. consumption of 
synthetic rubber will about double that 
of natural rubber, Mr. Keener said, and 
will be nearly one million long tons. 
In the rest of the Free World, synthetic 
consumption will be up more than 15 
per cent over 1958 to account for 
practically all of the gain in new rubber 
consumption abroad. 


Ever Increasing Demand 


To meet the everincreasing demand, 
new overseas synthetic plants are being 
added, raising annual capacity through- 
out the Free Nations to nearly two 
million tons. This compares with a 
probable world need for total new 
rubber in 1959 of about 3,300,000 tons. 

Four new synthetic rubber plants in 
Western Europe, with a combined 
capacity of 195,000 tons, have begun 
production within the past few months. 
These are located at Fawley, England; 
Marl, Germany; Ravenna, Italy; and 
Port Jerome, France. Further new 
plants are being planned for Brazil and 
Japan. 
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is something missing 
in your plant, too 7 


There is something missing 
in your plant if you don't use 


AQUAZINC 


KC CONCENTRATE 


to separate sheet or slab stock 
and lubricate with perfect tack control 


Aquazinc KC Concentrate, a highly concentrated zinc stearate dispersion, 
is applied as a spray or dip. It does the following for you: 


1. 
a. 
a 
4. 
5. Leaves a glossy, non-greasy finish that adds appearance 


Eliminates the health and explosion hazards of dusting. 
Eliminates the need for liners or cushions. 


Gives smooth flowing stock plus perfect tack control 
(it’s developed especially for sheet mill or slabbed stock). 


It's readily absorbed without affecting the stock. 


appeal. 


Write for experimental sample on your company letterhead 


4 . A [ | + Chemical Industries, Inc. 


33 RICHDALE AVENUE, CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. 
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PRICES OF COMMERCIALLY AVAILABLE SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
























Dry Rubber ae Chlorosulfonated Polyethylene 
.29104 H l 20 7000 ? 
0 We BOE LEE TE eS ree 3 
(per pound covtoad ) aes UU ADs visvuseiacied : "7000 
Butadiene-Acrylonitrile Types re 
Py 
Rutaprene NF 4900! sete 3 Neoprene 
Butaprene NH .......... c0% 6500 3 2700 8 y 
Butaprene N1. suuy | 2650 (prices l.c.4.) 
Butaprene NX \ ‘ 5800 ' 3000 ® Neoprene Types AC ase Ge ie; .3500 ® 
Chemigum N1 : ; 6400 # .2800 # Neoprene Type AD ...........+- -5500 ? 
Chemigum N 5800 * .2850 8 Neoprene Type BB onwccseessee -6500 ? 
Chemigum N 800 * .2625 ® Neoprene ‘Type GN ........+... -4100 # 
( hemigum ee eee ; .5000 4 2950 8 Neoprene Type GN-A .......... .4100 2 
Chemigum N6}: vopwereye 5000 * 24102 Neoprene Type GRT .. ........ 4200 ? 
Chemigum N? 5000 8 24102 Neoprene Type KNR -7500? 
Chemigum N& ye ae ; 000 * 2410? Neoprene Type S .. -4200 # 
OS EE rep .6800 2 Philprene 1009 ....-.......-- "2475 3 Neoprene Type W .... .3900 ? 
Hycar 100) - 58u0 # Philprene "2600 ? Neoprene Type WB ............ .4100 2 
Hycar 1002 000 # Philprene .2700 } Neoprene ‘Type WHV ....... .. 3900 ? 
Hycar 1014 6000 * Vhilprene 2650} Neoprene Type WRT 4500 ? 
Hycar 104) 5800 8 Philprene "1940? Neoprene Type WX 41004 
Hycar 1042 and 1043 , ‘ 5000 * Philprene .1900 2 
Hycar 1312 . -5000 § Philprene 2410? 
Hycar 1411 teteenees 6200 * PRDMIMDT 15025 voce occves see .2410 3 
Hycar 1432 sees 5900 § DOE TODS obec veces cone .2625 } Polysulfide Rubbers 
Hyear 1441 ‘ ; 6200 # POPTONG FEGO woccpccccccecs -1930? 
Paracril A] 4850 | . errr -19303 (prices l.c.t.) 
Paraeril) ALT 000 * Philprene 1605 ...... .1900} Thiokol Type A ......-ssecesere 5000 
Paracril B and BJ 000 Pe ED gas bessceceese .2060 * TOE BUD 66.60.0450034005 6900 2 
Paracril BLT and BIL O00 * Philprene 1706 .2030* FR EINE SE cecnsedocrnuse 1.2500 ? 
Paraeril © and CLT 800 Philprene 1708 19103 
Paracril C\ 900 Philprene 1712 .1885? 
Paracril D 6500 Philprene 1803 17403 : 
Paracril 18-80 6001 Pli 1006 .24108 Silicone Rubbers* 
Paracril OZO 1600 Plioflex 1500 .2410 8 
Volysar Kiyuac 800 ; 5uu0 * Plioflex 1502 24103 (prices lac. wy) 
Polysar Krynac 80! 5800 * SO SEMEN ct oa Ui'a v's'0 c clk 2060 * GE (compounded) 2.50 8 
Polysur Krynac 802 |......... 5000 Pilgee SIO". os ss<cabeccc. 1885 GE Silicone Gum (not compounded) 4.008 
Polysar Krynac 803... 000 * a. DO: Rea Serre 1885 * Silastic (compounded) 1.908 
SE MERE sats ose cgereos 2060 * Silastic (gums) ...-......ccccc. | .85® 
Plioflex 1778 ......ee.e+5 19108 Union Carbide (gums) onecsvecee 4.00 * 
B coven Sevtex 200 2... seeeee tty Union Carbide (compounds) ..... 2.504 
4 — ss hy olysar rylene oe 006 200 see 4 
utadiene Styrene 1 ypes Polysar | pap cies teoates ees 
, : Polysar Krynol 651 ............ 188 
IN I i ee 24104 y y 
Ameripol 1001 as or - 241i Polyear + hoe | ae eee ol 
Ameripol 1002 . ae ee 43 ’olysar TORIEROR EDs 59K OTE : ips 
Ameripol 1006 j 4 Polysar : S-50 Sao See ae eee 410 
Polysar S- enesas euseue 2550 is 
Ameripol 1006 (crumb) p +d , 2875 3 atex 
Ameripol 1007 ye SS eS 2410 o 5.1000. 3300 3 
Ameripo! 1009 ae ae cat 2475 § RE 0 Baten i ids he naa betel "23252 (per pound carload ) 
Ameripol 1011 sv vorsiae 2550 @ 1006 hota: ogi Sos AR POTin 1a aol iw me ries 3300 
Ameripol 101 suites 2425 TE ae Niele A teeter hte 2400 2 
pene a: 1012 (crumb) .... 25404 S 1 We aha igs Clr ae ak 23252 
Ameripol 101 . . . . 2500 S 2 ? : sors 
Ameripol 1500 0410 3 Bima StA*+ f9 198 Ret eee tees see as Butadiene-Acrylonitrile Types 
Ameripol 1501 : 2410 LS ! - : 
Ameripol 1502 +p S 1300 fin ves coo . Butaprene N-300 ......seseeeee -4600 * 
Ameripol 170 2060 BORE AEC et PC eats 500 2 Butaprene N-400 ... ...... i - 
Ameripol 170 35 Ss 1600 Ye ae ee Oe eS oe 1825 2 Butaprene N-401 ede Cvled eebbeoee 7 os 
Ameripol 1707 .............., 1910 8 BONES ie oo ae eel ae 1825 2 OED SOP + +--+ -eseeereees ‘eee 
Ameripol 1708 1910 17 teat! ach i el cocina ds 19502 Chemigum 235 pevess te ekeeds ‘ia? 
Ameripol 1710 188 S-1706 19252 COED BEE oes cresstgerrecs eo 4 : 
Ameripol 1712 £ 188 BARE r eo on aes toe 1800 2 Chemigum 245 ...... prog 
Ameripol 4700 Et See 1750 $-1709 .. th ee ies 1775? ye ey a“ 4600 8 
Ameripol 4701 dea oe 1725 * S-1712 os vie eed eo OE > ares 17752 Chemigum 2 : 00 3 
ASRC 1000 mire -cuxee 24108 S-1803 et panseeenaneadae he ae jnenioen 2 600 * 
ASRKC 1001 ‘enbereoacesse 401 3 RNR Rt tert uc ree 117502 sveer 1513 500° 
ASKC 1004 Peerrrrerrri eee 4018 SPT BONO a cicrcesecawas 2410 svees 3221 4 
SRC ) s Aprise ra eR ‘ Hycar 4600 * 
ASRC 1006 .: ve gre 2410 Beane AOOL coos cceses .2410! 7 5404 * 
ASRC 1009 eaten ead es 2475 8 Synpol 1002 2435} ycar “4600 ® 
ASKC 1018 , 2700 8 Synpol 1006 2410! areer "5400 8 
ASRC 1019 oh: a 26503 Synpol 1007 2410! sl ycar 51008 
ASRC 1500 ‘ 24103 Synpol 1009 ..... snot 2475! Hycar ++ 
ASRC 1502 24108 BYRON WRONG 65%: «(deed o Sees 2425 } ned 46008 
ASRC 1503 - 2625 8 SYRM PEONS Sous cvarieceta . 2500 ! Breer | pr 
ASRC 1703 . 2060 * EL b5., 6 wsawawannia’® 2410! Nitrex 2 pro 1 
ASRC 1708 . rane 1910 * OS: ee ae .2410! Nitrex 4600 1 
EL) SSS 2600 * SURE OUEE <n carecarcren 2410 Nitrex os 
Baytown 1600 on 1760 ? Bennet BER G5 oscene<e te tiite, .2410? Nitrex tye 
Baytown 1601 ......... 1760 CEE a. '¢.4>.5 0 avdeenners 2060 Nitrex 3100 | 
Baytown 1602 - ‘ 1760 # SOMEONE a i sevddewcvesanete 19103 Nitrex 2616 -5400 * 
Baytown 180) Saree kt: 1600 ? Syupot 1708 .. |. ..200.. "1910? Nitrex 2617 eveccscvessoscesee -4600 ° 
Carbomix 3750 ! PRES 1270 3 nN MEER “has varus aephedacun .1900! Nitrex oe ee eecccce -4600 ° 
Carbomix 3751 : : 15453 Synpol 1712 : Spa ‘ "1885! Nitrex 2619 ......-005 sssoeee 5300 : 
Carbomix 33 VIR 18703 r ~ OR EE adv acoso chee nese 4600 
Carbomix 3 is pee 1640 3 WE WE sons ssewacdesenvaee 4600? 
Carbomix 3754 : 1790 3 Butyl Rubbers 
Carbomix 37 ; weeew's .1535 # 
Copo 150 =f 24108 
Copo 1502 7 ‘ 24108 Enjay Butyl 635 and 150 ...... .2300 *# 
Copo 1505 a 26103 Enjay Goat tak We 2400 2 Butadiene-Styrene Types 
Copo 1712 1885 * NSA eee 2300 ? 
Copo 1773 . en oer os .2060 * BOAY WUAYS BIT . occ secsevces 2300 ? Copm 2101 scccccccccsssvccesece .3000 * 
Copo 1778 . ere ; .19103 Se. ae Bee 2300 ? CGI degis: cons cous .3200 * 
Copo 3900 . ow, aidan een : .23104 Enjay Butyl 268 NS 2400 2 Ce cS! a ciwlsaeindiaxe 6:0 .3200 8 
FR-S 1000 .. a ae PS 24104 Enjay Buty. 325 : 2300 2 PRUE Siny é.uido evo dos e006 Kh 0:4 .3375 8 
FR-S 1001 Cape) ey 4103 Enjay Butyl Og eae 2400 es ee eae .3200 3 
FR-S 1004 De a : 24103 Peevent mee PO fs ecccceness .24508 SINE io.cia sini 6:b.:010 5.00162 £68 .2775 8 
FR-S 1006 ‘ ; 241i PORSORE WONT BEL oc ccc ccece cess 2775 * FR-S 2000 .2775 8 > 
FR-S 1009 ‘ Rae 4753 Polysar Butyl 200 and 300 .. 24508 FR-S 2001 .2775 3 
FR-S 10'0 sate — 26000 8 oe. S, 25508 FR-S 2002 Tyree rr ty .3000 4 
FR-S 1012 ey a a 24254 Polysar Butyl 400 ...... 24508 oe | he ee .30503 
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POLYMERS 





Do you have a 


RELEASE 








FR-S 2004 .3050 3 
FR-S 2006 .2900 4 
FR-S 2105 .3200 3 
pO err 24775 * 
eS Rae .27753 2 
ED ES is ca 0 3.5 7 304-0 04:00 .3000' 
pee Peer .2900 ' 
i Ce cnc cdeeacabawae .3200' 
SS err 3200! 
NS RSS eae 3000 ' 
DPD - “Giweencscereswas ts 27753 
Pe Se vrceerveenséhe dee 27758 
Pe ME re sas 00cm eneneen 2900 8 
. . &. Seer = 3200 8 
PE BEE ccccrasdeus sane 3200 8 
Pe) De »icidekeccselbanecedt 3200 8 
lS SP ere eee .3000 # 
SE -cpdes@avctnavnedes ts 2275? 
ET ot ci csiteticesi eas’ .2150 2 
| ERE RAR ear parr oe .2250 2 
iia se 550-64 v\.so cance ee .3100 ? 
$-.2107 .3200 2 
Neoprene 
Neoprene Latex 60 ...........- .4000 2 
Neoprene Latex 571 .........¢. .3700 2 
Neoprene Latex 572 ........... .3900 ? 
Neoprene Latex 601-A ......... -4000 ? 
Neoprene Latex 673 ....... .5000 2 
Neopreme Latex 735 ...ccccccce .3800 2 
Neoprene Latex 736 .......s0-. .3800 ? 
Neoprene Latex 842-A ......... .3700 2 
Neoprene Latex 950 .'......20.. .4700 2 
. 
Polysulfide Rubbers wrt h 
py eye } ere .8000 ? 9 
Thiokol Type Weed ..ccccccvcce 1.2500? s 
Thiokol Type WD-6 ............ -8000 ? 


Notes: (1) Freight allowed. (2) Freight 
extra, (3) Freight prepaid. *Covers a wide 
range of compounds, eaders are urged to 
check specific prices with producers. 


. RUBBER? ...PLASTICS? 
...FILM CASTING? 


Patapar Releasing Parchments peel off easily and 


cleanly. Now available in a variety of new types, 


N 





SUPPLIERS 
Are Your 


these special Patapars have release action that is 
“tailored” to meet each problem. Basic characteristics 
include: fiber-free texture... positive resistance to 


penetration or migration of oil and softeners... 


Synthetic Rubbers 


Imparts satin-like finish 


10 polyester inertness to any surfaces they contact... permanent 


Fiberglas shee releasing action... rigidity or flexibility as desired 


Listed 

. easily printable. 

in This Section? Patapar Releasing Parchments show excellent per- 

formance in processes involving synthetic rubber, 

if not polyurethane foams, polyesters, vinyl, organic 
adhesives, organosols, phenolics, acrylics. 





Forward full information Samples and technical assistance are freely avail- 


Excellent separator and 


able. Just write us, telling your problem. 


protective backing 


to for rubber tape 
Market Editor 


RUBBER AGE 
' 101 West 3lst St., 


RELEASING “Nae gen ne ; 
2.8 Pe Cray Me -sciiaal 
New York |, N. Y. PARCHMENT yo, 
“eof iy _ 
HEADQUARTERS FOR VEGETABLE PARCHMENT SINCE 1885 a 
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MARKETS 


(continued) 





Reclaimed Rubber 


The trade reports that reclaimed rub- 
ber business is on the upswing. How 
stable this increase remains depends 
largely on the production of 1959 auto- 
mobiles. 

The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion reports that in the first nine months 
of the current year a total of 186,063 
long tons of reclaimed rubber were 
produced in the United States. In the 
first nine months of last year, 204,767 
long tons were produced. 

As for consumption, in the first nine 
months of this year, 179,715 long tons 
of reclaimed rubber were used while 
in the similar period of the preceding 
year, 203,200 long tons were used. 

RMA reports that as of September 
30, 1958, there were 26,911 long tons 
of reclaimed rubber on hand. At the 
end of September, 1957, there were 
25,983 long tons of reclaim in stocks. 

Heightened activity by automobile 
manufacturers in the remainder of this 
year may bring total reclaim consump- 
tion to about 250,000 long tons. 


(Prices for All Areas Except Calif.) 


per Ib. 
Premium Grade Whole Tire neve 11% 
First Line Whole Tire ...... oe ee 
Second Line Whole Tire ... 10% 
Third Line Whole Tire ..... . 10% 
Fourth Line Whole Tire ... 09% 
Black Carcass i 3 15% 
No. 1 Light Colored Carcass ....... 12a 
No. 1 Peel ° ° awe ‘ 11 
Butyl Tub Reclaim BS aah wa Hevea ct .14 
Natural Rubber Black Tube .. oss ae 
Natural Rubber Red Tube ... ie 


Natural Rubber Gray Tube dete «> 








Scrap Rubber 


Fair activity has been reported in 
the scrap rubber market during the 
past few weeks with material moving 
a bit more freely to reclaimers. In the 
scrap tube section, black passenger and 
butyl tubes are reported to be a bit 
firmer. 

If the trend continues throughout 
the balance of the year, the possibility 
exists that total scrap consumption by 
year-end will total 220,000 to 230,000 
long tons. Through the first nine 
months of this year, the Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association reports, scrap 
consumption totaled 162,047 long tons. 
Stocks on hand as of September 30, 
1958, totaled 55,201 long tons. 


(Prices Delivered Akron) 


OD os 5 wk weld 5 %6.4-6 0% ton 14.00 
Light colored carcass ......... Ib. 04% 
ye eae ton 28.00 
Py ER 5 cvs. o's é-g0e:x 0:6 a0 ton 25.00 
No. 3 peelings ........ ‘euvives ton 18.00 
Ee a irae ton 16.00 
Truck and Bus S.A.G, ........ ton 19,00 
POOMONMGr TAG. ccccvcceseces ton 17.00 
Natural Rubber Red Tubes ....Ib. .07% 
Natural Rubber Black Tubes .. .Ib. 06% 
Butyl Rubber Tubes ........... Ib. ‘044 
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Tire Fabrics 


According to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., use of nylon 
tire cord and fabric in the first half 
of this year showed an increase of 
8.2 per cent over the first half of 
1957. Use of rayon tire cord and 
fabric for the same period was off 29.6 
per cent. 

In the first half of 1957, nylon tire 
cord and fabric usage amounted to 
38,966,000 pounds, growing to 42,166,- 
000 pounds in the first half of 1958, 
an increase of 8.2 per cent. 

Use of rayon tire cord and fabric in 
the first half of 1957 totaled 165,115,- 
000 pounds, but dropped off to 116,- 
115,000 pounds for the first half of 
1958, a decline of 29.6 per cent. 


Trend to Nylon Cord 


The trend toward nylon cord is fur- 
ther highlighted when differences in 
weight of nylon and rayon cord in the 
same size tire are taken into consider- 
ation, declares DuPont. Nylon yarn is 
stronger than rayon yarn, so less is 
required per tire, and one pound of 
nylon actually replaces approximately 
1.7 pounds of rayon in tire manufac- 
ture. 

When tire cord consumption figures 
are viewed with this relationship in 
mind, an even greater penetration of 
the market is evident. At a ratio of 
one pound of nylon to 1.7 pounds of 
rayon cord, nylon actually amounts to 
38 per cent of the total tire cord used 
during the first half of 1958, DuPont 
declares. This factor increased from 
33 per cent in the last half of 1957, 
and from 29 per cent in the first six 
months of 1957. 


Nylon Cord Tire Sales 


The increase in nylon consumption 
and the decline in rayon revealed by 
these figures check with reported sub- 
stantial increases in nylon cord tire 
sales, with nylon currently represent- 
ing approximately 50 per cent of total 
replacement tire sales. Nylon yarn is 
being used in virtually all premium 
passenger replacement tires, heavy duty 
truck replacement tires, off-the-road 
tires, and aircraft tires, DuPont states. 


(Prices f.0.b. Shipping Point) 


Rayon Tire Cord 


W100 wncccccvescccccescseeccess Ib. 73 
BGSO wccccccccccvccsessccsceses Ib. 67 
SE00 Wav ded thes so conten aeeaeee Ib. 67} 


ot Perr re err rr err rt ore lb 69 
1650 .ccccecccocesecccsccccsors Ib. 63% 
ROO 25naceeds scanner eewscceses Ib. -63 
Cotton Chafers 
8.9 oz. (per square yard) eer .68 
9.25 oz. (per square yard «lb. 66 
11.65 oz. (per square yard) ....Ib. 62 
14.4 oz. (per square yard) ....Ib. 71 


Liquid Latex 


Natural: Natural rubber latex is now 
selling at a 38 to 39c per pound level 
at East Coast ports in car load quan- 
tities and the possibility exists that at 
these levels some degree of consumer 
resistance may develop. 

On the basis of consumption figures 
available for the first nine months of 
this year, it would appear as if some 
5,500 long tons of natural rubber latex 
are being consumed each month on an 
average. 

At this consumption rate, total usage 
in 1958 may approach a 65,000 long 
ton level. This figure, while far below 
the 1957 total of 75,009 long tons, is 
still higher than expected by many 
earlier in the year. 

The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion reports that in the first nine months 
of this year, 48,535 long tons of nat- 
ural rubber latex were imported into 
the United States. In the first nine 
months of the preceding year, 54,666 
long tons were imported. 

As of September 30, 1958, there 
were 12,193 long tons of natural rub- 
ber latex on hand. On September 30, 
1957, there were 12,315 long tons on 
hand. 


Synthetic: Department of Commerce 
figures show that in the first eight 
months of this year a total of 35,068 
long tons of S-type latex were con- 
sumed; 6,292 long tons of neoprene 
latex; 6,448 long tons of N-type for a 
total of 47,808 long tons. 

At this consumption rate, a total of 
72,000 long tons of all types of syn- 
thetic latex will be consumed in 1958 
compared with the 85,974 long tons 
consumed in the previous year. 








Cotton 


The price of middling uplands on 
the New York Commodity Exchange 
has moved in the extremely narrow 
range of 20 points since our last report 
(October 1), high for the period being 
36.30c reach on October 29, 30 and 
31, and low being 36.10c reached on 
October 1. The average price of mid- 
dling uplands for the month of Oc- 
tober was 36.23c based on 22 trading 
days. This compares with an average 
of 36.00c in September. 

The cotton market has been steady 
during the past period recording mod- 
est gains. There has been a lack of 
important hedge selling and there are 
indications that a large percentage of 
ginnings are being held off the market 
or being placed in government stocks. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
announced that carrying charges on 
government owned cotton sold for ex- 
port will be eliminated. While this 
may cheapen American cotton, the re- 
action in the trade is that it will not 
improve the situation materially since 
cotton is selling abroad at 10c under 
American cotton. The possibility 
exists that another surplus crisis may 
come about in the next year. 
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This fictitious “guide” has been created 
solely to show some of the factors 
which often have to be considered in 
the selection of a base fabric. They 
serve only to point up one fact: that 
there can be no such thing as a put- 
it-in-your-pocket guide in this field. 
But one thing is certain: when 
you’re guided by Wellington Sears, 

you know that your base fabric 
has been considered in the light of your 
specific need, and that all significant techni- 
cal factors have been thoroughly examined. 
This thoroughness, plus more than a century 
of experience, is available to help solve your working- fabric 


problems. For free booklet, ‘Fabrics Plus,’’ write Dept. G-11. 


WELLINGTON SEARS 


FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


For Mechanical Goods, Coated Materials, Tires, Footwear and Other Rubber Products 
WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 111 West 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. + Atlanta + Boston 
Chicago * Dallas + Detroit * Los Angeles + Philadelphia * San Francisco ° St. Louis 
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STATISTICS of the 


Natural Rubber in the United States 


(Including Latex and Guayule) 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


Stocks On 
Hand at End 
of Period 
322,000 
379,000 
365,000 
355,000 
303,000 
223,000 
543,600 262,204 
437,031 231,500 
$¥2,000 125,800 
648,500 7,060 


Re-Exports 
25,609 
20,937 
20,576 
23,856 
11,391 


Consumption 
355,200 
336,700 
412,400 
462,500 
495,500 
575,000 


New Supply 
501,788 
414,668 
418,902 
463,018 
467,146 
488,145 
600,479 
411,983 
499,473 
818,243 


115,949 


10.146 100,901 


780 103,233 
926 102,496 
1,225 97,754 


1,000 100,473 


104,979 
110,880 
112,863 
107,897 
100,985 
91 779 
85,577 
2,757 : 85,666 
38,321 505° 85 85,328 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, 








of Natural Rubber 


rc fom ~—Latex———,, 
Long Desiared Long Declared Total 
Tons Value Tons Value Imports 
467,064 152,072,496 19,852 6,659,899 486,916 
574,600 237,307,041 23,185 10,213,670 597,785 
397,640 125,373,864 11,944 409,584 
469,946 167,586,780 27,437 497,383 
781,202 303,308,823 33,789 
989,498 401,976,317 
266,276 112,537,426 
50,358 31,369,198 
103,847 73,908,549 
134,408 95,814,102 
376,502 228,796,110 
691,087 306,951,814 
29% 849,177 32,745 1 
225,343,624 743 14,968, "650 
416,222,598 41,764,486 
727,343,348 80,178,309 
578,179,519 40,563,116 
284,909,223 46,353,333 
219,098,143 42,755,029 
360,435,303 80,163,114 
499.479 334.990.045 1.7 61,795,844 
958 91,337,628 8,567 8,249,788 


~—— 


&OOUIWN UUs 


NNeKOow 


‘ 4,073,879 
41,020 5,996,607 
38,087 22,885,060 
46,351 26,243,338 


4,266,918 
6,120,335 
4,688,156 
5,141,999 


10,554 


787,054 


49,27 0,938,606 6, 4,2 
od 9,00 20,299,708 y ; ty 
Mar. 32,740 16,891,6¢ . { 
Apt 28,582 14,476,348 , 
May 27,941 13,520.93 ) 
June 23,59¢ 11,000,264 4 


| 
760,02 0 
2,741,928 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S, Department of Commerce 
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industry 


PERTINENT 


World Production of Natural Rubber 
(Including Latex) 


(Long Tons) 


Viet Nam & 
Indo- Cam- Latin Rest of 

Malaya nesia Ceylon bodia America* World*  Total* 

646,362 277,951 38,128 1,260,000 
698,189 432,349 43,935 1,525,000 
671,503 432,996 43,010 1,490,000 
694,090 696,472 48,482 1,860,000 
605,346 814,406 52,136 1,885,000 
584,238 750,494 63,134 1,790,000 
574,390 692,164 74,545 1,725,000 
584,435 738,670 78,024 1,802,500 
639,128 733,786 80,172 1,897,500 
568,550 686,667 89,072 1,857,000 
638,706 684,515 58,440 1,890,000 


105, '000 
96,500 
98,610 
93,935 
93,830 
95,389 


98,164 381, 1824 


61,215 33,997 9,853 8,893 
51,633 28,717 6,585 1,927 566 28,542 
48,663 47,279 6,938 1,740 3,567 31,813 
44,962 40,775 9,763 5,628 405 26,467 130,000 
45,398 37,779 8,516 5,324 500 29,983 127,500 
53,105 45,731 5,646 5,526 500 31,992 142,500 
60,376 66,099 8,263 ee 500 37,262 172,500 


27,834 145,500 
120,000 


140,000 


Source: International Rubber Study Group. * Estimated. 








World Consumption of Natural and 


Synthetic Rubber 
(Including Latex) 


(Long Tons) 


United Rest of 
Kingdom Canada Europe* World* 
126,770 39,196 115,804 
156,399 61,452 153,548 
196,286 62,12 182,379 
186,622 207,388 
222,425 287,055 
238,101 314,941 
202,179 254,901 
211,453 343,606 
247,612 408,094 
266,804 464,250 
232.345 489,215 
239,021 565,710 


United 
States 


1,039,296 


630,000 
775,500 


1,464,640 88,379 777,250 


115,222 20,483 6,202 74,000 39,093 
100,941 21, 5,979 78,500 40,787 
104,231 23,48 5,907 74,750 49,131 
103,221 6,439 82,500 52,269 
102,318 2 6,83¢ 73,750 41,931 
107,413 22,02 7,701 132,863 
98,100 i7; "410 6,81¢ 102,174 


245,000 
270,000 
242,500 


Source: International Rubber Study Group. * Estimated. 








Rim Production 


1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
31,318,461 25,952,322 38,092,080 27,109,610 27,301,567 
5,228,831 4,463,689 6,642,329 6,315,428 5,468,223 
1,943,489 1,279, 040 1,931,768 1,416,938 1,368,127 
21,536 38,849 88,812 67,289 


Passenger Car 
Truck & Bus 
Agricultural 
Earth Mover 24,685 
Total 38,514,954 31,734,587 46,705,036 34,930,788 34,205,206 
1958 

Apr May fone July Aug. Sept 
Passenger Car 1,711,921 1,438,950 1,431,337 1,306,266 999,623 1,466,800 
Truck & Bus 302,314 320,070 318,248 318,952 214,813 325,764 
Agricultural 105,495 66,787 65,173 76,52 5 61,286 61,021 
Earth Mover 4,933 2,507 8,049 2,137 6,492 7,830 

iL 


2,124,663 1,828,269 1,822,807 1,703,880 1,861,415 


Sources ‘The Tire & Rim Association, Inc. 
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Synthetic Rubber in the United States | Natural and Synthetic Rubber Latex 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) in the United States 
New Supply (All Quantities in Long Tons) 


Neoprene Butyl N-Type Total 
35,215 54, 11,072 410,932 New Supply 
50,067 12,037 501,906 
58,907 15,333 855,244 Total Grand 
16,228 818,447 | Natural GR-S Neoprene N-Type Synthetic Total 
20,198 861,222 15,176 7,077 27,021 
21,396 639,753 24,810 13,595 sane 46,417 
32,623 982,304 22,474 46. 238 
34.547 1,086,814 21°494 : 59.146 
33,618 1,125,078 21,357 Lilll 25008 =—$4,982 
31,339 He 4 
32,972 , 
104,180 8,228 42,273 é i 102.263 
48,112 5 
103,240 "95 pic oh 
5 2,01; 69,720 
74,535 


5,649 
6,876 
6,515 
5,915 


416,230 ; 538,289 
758,897 
9,262 
12,795 


75,461 


55,994 5,464 3,930 
14,500 
23,500 
60,179 5,928 4,508 A 625 22,500 
52,962 5,045 4,255 | 21,500 
54,816 4,965 4,297 2 } 21,500 
55,133 4,962 4,621 ; 613 | « 31,000 
55,463 4,805 4,258 31,031 
58,507 4,844 4,402 : 7 40,562 
53,903 4,454 3,791 J a 46,473 
59,458 ,719 4,277 y é 7 44,173 
63,982 
62,762 
68,305 


Exports 
5,761 7,226 


4,826 1 6,654 8,299 
; 5,862 7,299 


6,825 
9,813 816 5,338 
11,494 
12,062 
18,098 
21,909 


6,595 


8,748 K 203,344 


809 16,379 
814 19,373 


ee ee 

pH RONDA 
MANSOWONwW 
& WUID WO W00 


14,109 1,626 18,897 
9,947 2,62 1,415 : 14,366 
15,647 : 757 

11,583 949 16129 
14,067 7 1,218 16,069 
11,993 1,022 473 15,050 
10,602 dou 1,051 14,730 


Stocks 


12,064 
¥ 14,454 
19,267 
10,500 J : 
‘ 28,744 2 Sept. 31! 22,722 
140,199 84: 31,489 7,454 197,985 ° 22,518 
‘ A 10,750 23,066 
14,454 11,903 26,357 
140,199 ,84: 31,489 7,454 197,985 


11,464 25,642 
27,046 
28,071 
28,313 
27,868 
27,57C 
25,511 
24,160 


Jan. 14,178 

152,441 31,753 s 210,397 , 15,506 

151,501 18,409 31,369 5 208,914 , 16,825 

18,504 30,796 209,468 4 17,415 

18,764 30,012 199,226 17,604 

F 37, 19,014 29,246 6,392 June 17,078 

une 32, 18,763 25,954 . f July 15,516 
uly 18,242 24,882 52 Aug. 13,750 7,166 

Aug. 16,344 24,618 


us fad fd Ped Op Od 
Ww 
S=RKSSRRS 


mw 
UNNDN OKO 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. Note: (1) GR-S and Neoprene consumption estimated through 1950. 
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Noed a rofary joint 7 


. for water-cooled 


Ss. hie takes pride in it’s... or steam-heated 


- rolls... 
= ‘o RovEY 
eit 


to ‘toughen up” paper 
. .. make it more dur- 

able, flexible and adapt- 

able for a wide variety 


of uses. 1 JOHNSON 
Type SBillustratedis completely Rota ry Pressure 


ENDURA is the leading supplier to self-supporting. For fully engi- 

the pressure-sensitive tape industry neering data write for Bulletin Mleli. ssa-5 
It pioneers many of the technical -3002. 

advances in this field. 

Its facilities, resources and tech- 
nical know-how are always avail- 
able for new ideas. 


Johnson started the whole idea... is far .nead in know-how, avail- 
able types and sizes. Johnson Joints are completely packless, need 
no lubrication or adjustment. Used on dryer rolls, mills, waxers, 
calenders, slashers, printing presses, etc.—handling steam, water, 
hot heat transfer oils, Dowtherm, Mansanto Aroclors, etc. Actually 
serving under pressures as high as 2400 psi. Sizes up to 8”. 


THE JOHNSON CORPORATION 
868 Wood St., Three Rivers, Michigan 











__ Quakertown 27, Pa. 


RUBBER MARKING PROBLEMS? 


GENERAL «:-MAHK 


GENERAL MARKER | GENERAL MARKER INSTALLED 
INSTALLED AS FLUSH IN WORK TABLE 
BENCH TOP 
PRINTER 


Automatic table pressure Foot switch for speedy 
switch for high-speed convenience in marking 
production large objects 


CLEAR, PERMANENT MARKINGS AT PRODUCTION LINE SPEEDS! 


® Trade marks, part numbers, patent @ Always ready . . . no washup be- leather . . . inks available for all 
numbers, instructions, etc. . . tween work periods . . . enclosed surfaces. 
printed up to 2500 markings per fountain prevents ink drying. © Ruggedly built . . . yet the COST 


hour. , —_ IS AMAZINGLY LOW! 
Quick change screens eliminate 


Installs in work table or on bench delays. WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
top . . . mechanism below printing ABOUT THE GENERAL MARKER AND 
screen . . . leaves unobstructed Prints on rubber, wood, metal, SPECIAL RUBBER 

work space. glass, paper, plastic, fibreboard, MARKING INKS! 





General Research and Supply Company a 


572 SOUTH DIVISION AVENUE + GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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Automotive Pneumatic Casings Automobile Production in U. 5. 




















(Thousands of Units) (Civilian Production Only) 
Shipments —_-_-—__, 
Original Re- Inventory , _ Passenger * Passenger 
Equin- _place- Produc- End of Year Cars Trucks Total Year Cars Trucks Total 
ment ment Export Total tion Period 1938 2,000,985 485,852 2,486,837 1948 3,909,270 1,363,856 5,273,126 
1951 (total) .... 32,153 44,612 1,677 78,442 83,405 8,765 1939 2,866,796 704,308 3,571,104 1949 5,108,841 1,123,736 6,232,577 
Passenger Car. 26,729 34,226 723 61,678 65,546 6,973 1940 3,692,328 721,637 4,413,965 1950 6,665.836 1,332,263 7,998,099 
Truck and Bus 5,424 10,386 954 16,764 17,859 1,791 1941 3,744,500 875,381 4,619,681 1951 5,337,729 1,420,432 6,758,161 
1952 (total y 1942 220,814 133,083 353,897 1952 4,320,794 1,212,790 5,533,584 
al)... 29,484 54,342 = 1,520 85,346 90,411 14,110 1943 0 4,501 4.301 1953 6,121,787 1,202,196 7,323,983 
pmmmen Sor. Bite 45488 RS cy: me 1944 0 124,819 124,819 1954 5,558,897 1,038,045 6,596,942 
198 ’ , 779 15,041 16,070 2,859 1945 83,792 313,643 — 397,435 1955 7,920,186 1,245,018 9,165,204 
3 (total) w+ 37,949 55,124 1,543 94,617 96,150 15,720 1946 2,148,699 930,760 3,079,429 1956 5,816,109 1,100,417 6,916,526 
Passenger Car. 33,106 45,798 809 79,713 81,455 13,044 1947 3,558,178 1,220,634 4,778,812 1957 6,113,344 1,097,006 7,210,350 
Truck and Bus 4,843 9,326 734 14,904 14,696 2,676 
1954 (total) sse+ 33,333 55,155 1,753 90,241 89,141 14,762 as 
Passenger Car. 29,741 47,044 928 77,713 76,794 12,217 1957; ‘ a - ; pees 
Truck and Bus 3,591 8.111 826 12,528 12,347 2.545 Jan. 628,045 91,117 719,162 July 484,718 96,048 580,766 
1955 (total) .... 47,374 59,246 1,879 108,499 112,178 18,778 ce. se fae 6 ee eS Sit (Salaio 
P Cs 4 rs C Ps ’ Mar. 585,734 91,703 676,437 Sept. 318,279 63,131 381,410 
assenger Car. 42,574 50,189 966 93,730 97,223 15,963 5 2 37 
Truck and Bus 4300 9'057 + 5 A Apr. 541,733 105,175 646,908 Oct. 291,064 88,879 379,943 
‘, 9,057 12 ‘ 1955 815 May 537,112 102,312 639,424 Nov. 583,783 94,574 678,357 
1956 (total) .. 35,422 62,146 1,757 99,325 100,406 79,872 June 496,329 94,321 590,650 Dec. 555,242 87,327 642,569 
Passenger Car. 30,873 53,252 875 85,000 85,546 16,494 
Truck and Bus 4,548 8,894 883 14,325 14,859 3,378 
te s 1958 
1957 (total) 36,71 65,1 1,733 103,649 106,940 250,536 Jan, 478,416 79,790 58,206 July 316,408 65,048 81,456 
Passenger Car 32,72 6,60 889 90,217 93,542 210,146 Feb. 396,221 71,024 $67,245 Aug. 194,974 55,227 250,201 
ruck and Bus 4,053 8,546 846 13,432 13,398 40,384 Mar. 359,464 73,668 433,332 See, “Geaapee.°. 9eeen acme 
Apr. 322,482 73,899 396,381 SR ere Abas oo WRRRES 
1957: May 352,076 75,303 427,379 Os. «ptieos cexée:, - -edeneu 
lune 342,228 70,663 412,891 Dec. re 
Aug. (total) ts 3,214 6,488 130 9,833 8,917 18,477 * 
assenger Cz 2,886 5,67 56 52 7,80 s > ‘ ice 
Truc i and Bus 328 31 3 es vee Hert ‘oe Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association. | 
S : - ‘ a / Note: Figures are based on factory sales. Revisions are made from time 
. s+ (total) » 1,688 5,902 133 7,723 8,641 19,393 to time in these figures and the latest issue should be consulted for accuracy. 
Passenger Car 1,398 5,096 70 6,564 7,535 16,310 
Truck and Bus 290 80 63 1,159 1,105 3,083 
~- (total) . 2,620 5,351 18 8,154 9,708 20,985 
Passenger Car 2,298 4,392 tal 6,778 8,437 17,998 : 
Truck and Bus = 322, (960 M1875 1.271 2,987 Automotive Inner Tubes 
“+ a 3,398 3,630 143 7,171 8,248 22,178 
’assenger Car 3,098 3,049 74 6,220 7,098 18,960 [ 
Truck and Bus 301 81 70 951 1150 3,211 (Thousands of Units) 
Dec. (total) ae 3,070 3,342 148 6,559 7,615 23,225 : 
Passenger Car. 2,803 2,858 78 ~=—«5,739 «6597-19818 aa RE” oe nee ema 
Truck and Bus 267 484 70 820 1,018 3.408 Original Re- Inventory 
1958 ‘ Equip place- Produc- End ot 
j ghar 1) - -P Year ment ment Export Total tion Period 
hal aned AY SL 4 s 07 8,271 7,814 22,769 1946 15,327 59,357 1,424 76,108 77,251 3,820 
passenger Car. 2,377 4,838 9 7,264 6,740 19,299 1947 25,046 = 46,560 2483 = 74,088 = 79,181 8.059 
atacand Bes =| 27? 674 7 1,007 1,074 3,470 1948 26,833 40,548 1119 68,499 (70,033 9,641 
Feb (total) . 2,253 4,374 110 6,737 7,314 23,392 1949 31,521 31,450 887 63,858 65,114 10,657 
Passenger Car 1,998 3,777 7 5,833 6,320 19,820 1950 41,240 42,671 811 84,723 80,179 ks 
Truck and Buse 254 9 ) 904 994 3.572 1951 32,151 32,284 1,071 65,507 67,249 10,094 
Mar. (total) .... 2,114 334 9 7,543 7,573 23,446 1952 29.451 32/985 1,014 63,449 65,073 12,036 
Passenger Cat 1,84 4,726 49 6,621 6.569 19.786 1953 37,957 36,072 878 74,907 74,425 11,874 
Truck and Bus 269 608 16 923 1.004 31639 1954 25,071 35,576 945 61,593 48,279 9,519 
Aor. (total) ons | eas “a ae ee ames 1955 5,001 33,387 1,001 39,389 35,900 6,833 
ne MRE ig SER et i i I 1956 3,100 32,358 1,040 36,498 = 34,405 6,109 
ruck and Bus "2R2 666 1'002 055 3607 1957 5,046 nae? —_ sehataid o9,774 eer? 
May (total) ’ 2,173 6,220 110 8,503 7,653 21,834 1957: 
Passenger Car 1,874 59 ( 7,523 6,715 18,263 Nov. 237 2,403 96 2,736 3,243 7,444 
Truck and Bu 99 62¢ { 980 938 3,571 Dec. 225 2,392 101 2,717 2,778 7,671 
June (total) 1,932 7,18 117 9,231 8,293 20,920 
Passenger Car 1,667 6,387 ( 8.117 7,306 17,465 1958 i : 
lruck and Bus 6 794 { 1,113 988 3456 Jan. 232 4,005 72 4,309 3,344 6,700 
July (total) 020 14 1 bagi om y Feb. 209 3,014 73 3,412 3,444 6,866 
pg Re IE “IT Ape . 975 = 7,286 = 18,615 Mar, 209 3,481 74 3,764 3,685 7,066 
Truck and Bu 36! | tae a eee Apr. 201 2,978 64 3,243 3,624 7,609 
aoe are rao : 1,25 120) 3,114 May 225 2,742 68 3,035 3,530 8,189 
Aug. (total) 1,f 6,679 1 7,848 7,762 18,521 Tune 202 3,332 67 3,602 3,476 8,156 
Passenger Car 847 807 6,711 6,753 15,535 July 21 3,174 76 3,466 2,890 7,680 
Truck and Bus 0 871 1,137 1,009 > O86 Aug. 160 3,097 74 3,331 3,305 7,664 
Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 
. 7 e 
Vinyl and Vinyl Copolymer Resins—Sales 
(Thousands of Pownds—Resin Content) 
r Polyvinyl Chloride and Copolymer Resins——————_____~ ~All Other Vinyl Resins— 
: : Molding & Textile & Pa- Protective All Other All Other Grand 
Film Sheeting Extrusion per Treating Flooring Coatings Uses Adhesives Uses Total 
1953 63,691 62,385 129.215 $2,353 22,152 22,823 27.790 22,411 77,478 480,299 
1954 69,943 56,588 147,284 49,546 34,890 23,676 35,148 26,609 74,090 517,773 
1955 83,276 51,424 183.736 64,223 56,357 27,439 53.868 31,853 105,644 657,821 
1956 78,063 55.598 206,726 62,931 65,384 28,522 71.859 36,565 115,151 720,799 
1957 90,543 56,344 216,517 66,392 81,357 31,519 50.637 41,665 113,396 748,370 
1957; 
July 6,342 4,362 14,340 5,371 6,030 2,872 3,236 7,976 53,284 
Aug 7,121 4,941 17,962 6,884 7,553 4,252 3,677 9,011 63,916 
Sept 9,406 +,987 18,653 6,542 7,156 4,189 3,191 8,771 65,258 
Oct 10,747 102 1,712 6,802 7,506 2,256 4,466 S774 10,887 73,249 
Nov. 569 142 16,940 6,151 6,224 1,916 6,211 3,197 9,265 60,61! 
Dec. 4,231 4+,39¢ 14,002 3,936 6,176 2,073 5,345 2,896 8,292 51,347 
1958: 
Jan 5,870 4,119 16,361 4,035 7,562 2,885 4,071 3,213 10,780 58,896 
‘eb 902 1,41 13,907 4,468 7,964 2,250 3,369 3.484 9,193 54,949 
Mar, 6,530 4,248 15,340 3,863 9,215 2,322 3,760 3,941 9,036 58,255 
Apr. 424 "64 15°705 3/881 9°079 2'056 5/287 4,087 9°66 59/858 t 
May 5,534 331 15,958 4,769 10,347 2,518 5,519 3,675 9,149 64,800 
June 986 71¢ 16,205 5,462 9,117 2,518 4,020 3,932 9,399 62,355 
July 1,796 $3 15,520 4,883 8,093 2,526 3,860 4,381 4,362 53,751 
Aug. 6,594 'Y 19,286 6,245 10,530 2,810 6,002 9,194 9,497 75,705 


Source: Chemical Division, U. S. Tariff Commission. 
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LABORATORY APPARATUS 
#e HAST M A N for the RUBBER INDUSTRY 
ger QUICK, EASY, ACCURATE Jie: cs 





ROSS 
rn, i] 
RUBBER CUTTING J RUBBER 
| FLEXING 
MACHINE 
All types of Rubber (for ASTM 
—cured and uncured 01052) 
All types of Coated materials 
i Rubber Sheeting and Slabs 
* 
lew! EASTMAN KNIFE-SAVER ° 
35% Longer Blade Life! 
Special knife edges sawtooth, 
wave-edge, etc. — and knife moisten- RUBBER 
ing device makes cutting easy. SAMPLE 
ONLY Eastman automatic BELT-sharpening can sharp- BUFFING 
en these knives correctly. MACHINE 





EASTMAN "LIGHTNING" 


for cutting straight lines and easy curves. 





Automatic sharpening renews knife while 
See : (Shown with Rotary Platen and Dust 
machine is cutting. Collector with Suction Blower.) 


Pp ge Foor yy EMERSON APPARATUS CO. 


Representatives everywhere. ‘ 
183 Tremont St., Melrose, Mass. 





MPLETE LINE OF 


HITE 
* BROWN 
LEADERS IN THE FIELD © and AMBER 


vd 
; ated Re 
"a aioe 
or Ke ro bas 
as ri. 
— \ a nis 


RESEARCH and 
MANUFACTURING 
DEPENDABILITY 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY, STAMFORD, CONN. 





mnupper industry Kmployment 
Earnings and Hours 
All Rubber Products 





ye 1957 - - coo 1958, 
Pro- Pro- 
duction Aver- duction Aver- 
Work- age Aver- Average Work- age Aver- Average 
ers Weekly age Hourly ers Weekly age Hourly 
(thou- Earn- Weekly Earn- (thou- Earn- Weekly Earn- 
Mo. sands) ings Hours ings sands) ings Hours’ ings 


{pa 216.0 $91.21 40.9 $2.23 200.9 $87.48 38.2 $2.29 
Feb. 212.6 90.80 40.9 2.22 191.3 85.04 37.3 2.28 
Mar. 211.4 89.28 40.4 2.21 184.0 87.02 38.0 2.29 


Apr. 191.3 87.60 40.0 2.19 176.0 85.88 37.5 2.29 
May 204.2 88.80 40.0 2.22 172.3 87.86 38,2 2.30 
June 196.8 91,21 40.9 2.23 175.8 91.10 39.1 2.33 
July 199.8 94.16 41.3 2.28 175.2 92.12 39,2 2.3 
Aug. 204.3 92.84 40.9 2.27 179.7 

Sept. 206.4 92.97 40.6 29 

Oct. 209.5 93.03 40,1 $2 

Nov. 209.0 93.20 40.0 2.33 

Dec. 207.3 92.40 40.0 2.31 


Tires and Tubes 





{o0. 87.4 107.64 41,4 60 81.6 98.52 36.9 2.67 
‘eb. 86.8 106,19 41.0 2.59 78.5 93.02 35.1 2.65 
Mar. 6.9 102.40 40.0 2.56 76.0 98.05 37.0 2.65 
for. 71.1 103.46 40.1 2.58 72.1 95.67 36.1 2.65 

ay 84.9 103.46 40.1 2.58 70.4 99.48 37.4 2.66 
June 78.2 107.23 41.4 2.59 71 103.63 38.1 2.72 
July 839 112.20 42.5 2.64 71.0 106.59 38.9 2.74 
Aug. 84,2 107,83 41.0 2.63 ‘ 
Sept. 84.4 107.20 40.3 2.66 
Oct, 84.4 105,18 39.1 2.69 
Nov. 84.0 106.62 39.2 2.72 
Dec, 83.6 105.84 39,2 2.70 

Rubber Footwear 
Jan. 18.3 39.0 84 17.5 74.87 39.2 1.91 
Feb 17.8 39.4 1,83 17.0 74.68 39.1 1.91 
Mar 17.8 39 1.84 16.7 76.61 39.9 1,92 
Api 17 38.6 1.83 16.5 75.46 39.3 1,92 
May 17.3 39.3 1.83 16.3 75.85 39.3 1,93 
one 17.4 39 1,83 16 77.20 40.0 1.93 
July 16.8 39.2 1.84 15.9 75.25 39.4 1.91 
Aug 17.2 3.0 39.7 1.84 
Sept 17.6 74,45 39.6 1.88 
Oct. 17.7 76.02 39.8 1.91 
Nov 18.0 78.96 40.7 1.94 
Dec 17.9 79.35 40.9 1.94 
All Other Rubber Products 

Jan. 110.3 81.39 40.9 1.99 101.8 80.94 39.1 2.07 
Feb, 108.0 81.18 41.0 1,98 95.8 80.32 38.8 2.07 
Mar. 106.7 81.19 40.8 1.99 91.3 79.87 38.4 2.08 
Apr. 102.7 79.60 40,2 1.98 87.4 79.87 38.4 2.08 
May 102.0 79.80 40.1 1.99 85.6 80.29 38.6 2.08 
June 101.2 81.81 40.7 2.01 88.3 83.77 39.7 2.11 
July 99.1 82.62 40.7 2.03 88 83.53 39.4 2.12 
Aug 102.9 83.84 41.1 2.04 
Sept. 104.4 85.08 41.1 2.07 
Oct, 107.4 86.10 41.0 2.10 
Nov, 107.0 85.05 40.5 2.10 


Dec, 105.8 84.03 40.4 2.08 


Source: U. S. Department of Labor 

Note: Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments cover- 
ing both full and part-time employees who work during, or received pay 
for, any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. These 
employment series have been adjusted to first quarter 1954 benchmark 
levels indicated by data from government social insurance programs. Hours 
and earnings data pertain only to production and related workers. 











Spot Closing Cotton Prices 
(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market—in Cents) 
Average Monthly Price Per Pound 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Jan 45.04 42.96 33,24 34.1 35.07 35.24 34.82 36.31 
Feb (a) 41,64 $3.46 35.00 35.04 36.26 34,82 35.83 
Mar 46.06 41.70 34.10 35.23 34.33 36.70 35.35 36.05 
Apr 46.60 41.79 33.85 35.22 34.23 36.81 35.43 36.00 
ay 46.06 39.98 34.30 35.34 34.80 36.65 35.40 36.27 
june 46.06 41.31 34,11 35.17 34.83 36.67 35.45 36.33 
uly 46.21 40.37 34.20 35.37 34.61 35.43 35.49 36.51 
Aug. 35.93 40.42 33.82 35.19 34.53 34.31 35.15 36.36 
Sept 36,20 39.7 33.69 35.46 33.85 34.35 34.74 36.00 
Oct 38.13 37 ; 33.53 35.24 33.93 34.45 35.09 36.23 
Nov. 2.70 35,59 33.60 34.80 34.87 34.56 36.06 
Dec. 43,32 33.76 33.52 35.03 34.95 34.56 36.50 
Average 
for Year 42.43 39.71 33.81 35.10 34.59 35.50 35.36 


Note: The Government established a ceiling of 45.76c for spot cotton 
on March 3, 1951. (a) Trading suspended during February 
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Production Index 
for the Rubber Industry 
(1947-1949 = 100) 


(Based on man-hours) 


1956 1957 1958 1956 1957 1958 
ise. 147 145 116 July 125 136 125 
‘eb. 140 141 114 Aug. 135 141 132 
Mar. 135 145 116 Sept. 132 138 e 
+ a 136 132 112 Oct. 134 135 
May 127 134 113 Nov. 126 131 
June 120 135 125 Dec. 137 117 








Sales by the Rubber Industry 
(in Millions of Dollars*) 


1956 1957 1958 1956 1957 1958 
{pn 415 496 448 July 459 514 178 
‘eb. 445 495 413 Aug. 436 514 one 
Mar, 451 476 396 Sept. 429 481 
Apr. 445 490 429 Oct. 454 490 
May 464 481 428 Nov. 463 431 
June 450 458 445 Dec. 461 427 








Rubber Manufacturers’ Inventories 
(in Millions of Dollars*) 


1956 1957 1958 1956 1957 1958 
“fe 935 1,047 1,100 July 987 1,045 980 
Feb. 970 1,036 1,087 Aug. 1,007 1,074 eee 
Mar. 979 1,030 1,069 Sept. 1,007 1,074 
Apr. 970 1,031 1,047 Oct. 1,002 1,097 
May 985 1,024 1,020 Nov. 1,024 1,101 
June 975 1,027 986 Dec 998 1,092 





Source: U. S. Department of Commerce 
Notes: * Adjusted for seasonal variation. 








No. 1 R.S.S.—Annual Average Prices 
(New York Market—Cents per Pound) 


Year High Low Avg. Year High Low Avg. 
1916 102 55 72.50 1937 26% 14 19.39 
1917 90 52 72.23 1938 17% 10% 14.64 
1918 70 4 60.15 1939 24 14} 17.57 
1919 57 38% 48.70 1940 24 18 20.10 
1920 56% 36.30 1941 24% 19! 22.40 
1921 21% 11% 16.36 1942 22% 22% 22.50 
1922 13% 17.50 1943 22% 22% 22.50 
1923 37 24% 29.45 1944 22% 22% 22.50 
1924 403 17% 26.20 1945 22% 22% 22. 
1925 121 34% 72.46 1946 22% 22% 22.50 
1926 88% 36% 48.50 1947 25 14 20.00 
1927 41% 33 37.72 1948 25 13 21.99 
1928 41 “ 17 22.48 1949 19% 1S% 17.57 
1929 26% 15% 20.55 1950 86 18 41.10 
1930 16% 7% 11.98 1951 76 52 

1931 8 4% 6.17 1952° 33 26% 29.15 
1932 4% 2% 3.49 1953 31% 19% 24.21 
1933 9% 2% 5.96 1954 34% 19% 23.61 
1934 15% 8% 12.92 1955 52 29% 39.16 
1935 13% 10% 12.37 1956 45 26% 34.24 
1936 23 13% 16.41 1957 37% 26% 31.13 


Note: Price was fixed by Government on August 6, 1941, at 22%c a 
pound for non-war uses. Free trading was resumed May 1, 1947. (a) Free 
trading suspended March 31, 1951 GSA selling price ranged between 
52 and 66c during balance of year. * Free trading was resumed on July 1, 
1952; figures represent only July through December, 1952. 





No. 1 R.S.S.—Monthly Average Prices 


(New York Market—Cents per pound) 
1955 1956 1957 1958 








1951 1952 1953 1954 

Jan. 71.21 Fea 29.40 20.22 33.92 41.70 33.32 27.15 
Feb 73.61 oe 27.57 19.98 34.90 33.68 30.43 26.32 
Mar 72.05 _— 26.59 20.16 31.08 33.68 31.76 26.64 
Apr 24.66 22.06 31.75 31.74 32.23 26.44 
May 25.52 21.96 31.35 29.61 32:12 25.91 
June stone smb 24.42 23.01 34.74 30.54 32.80 26.20 
July ty 30.52 23.64 24.12 40.84 33.91 32.88 27.70 
Aug. ne 9.36 23.36 23.26 45.85 35.69 32.13 28.72 
Sept. ; 27.42 23.06 23.99 48.27 32.64 29.94 29.49 
Oct, 27.26 20.82 26.57 43.81 2.68 29.24 31.06 
Nov cat 29.25 20.58 28.07 44.95 35.18 27.47 

Dec. are 31.26 20.92 29.88 48.40 37.01 29.25 waee 
Average 

for Year (*) 29.15 24.21 23.61 39.16 34.24 at.13 coves 





Note; (®) Free trading suspended March 31, 1951, and resumed on 
July 1, 1952, 
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BRAMLEY-BEKEN 


Woot EFFICIENT... 
ECONOMICAL aad 
PRODUCTIVE 


MIXER ... 
DISPERSER 


eee KNEADER For 
RUBBER CEMENT @ad@ LIKE PRODUCTS 


STANDARD LIGHT AND HEAVY DUTY for IN- 
CREASED PRODUCTION at LOWER COST 


Its most unusual scientifically designed principle of opera- 
tion means more profit for you and more satisfied buyers 
of your products. The Bramley-Beken ensures perfect 
dispersion and absolutely homogeneous batches, regardless 
of the proportions of the ingredients. All the power goes 
into productive work, squeezing the mass between the 
paddle blades. There is better heat transfer because the 
form of the blades draws material away from the trough 
walls allowing fresh material to replace it. No insulating 
layer can build up and there is no balling. 


Laboratory and test facilities are available. 


| 
880R RIVER ROAD SME en cewarer, N. J. 











WHEREVER RUBBER HAS TO BE CUT 


gp MACHINE CO 
comm. US * 


Finest in 
rubber cutting 
machines 
since 
1896 








Call or 
write 
today for 
complete 
information 
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Maggie’s DCIsion: 








November's Holiday doesn’t 
come until the end of 

the month. But for a 
holiday from Neoprene 
compounding worries 

you can start right now. 
Use DCI Light Oxides 

for maximum protection, 
maximum value. 











DARLINGTON CHEMICALS, INC. 
1420 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Represented by «Summit Chemical Co., Akron 
« Tumpeer Chemical Co., Chicago 
e The B. E. Dougherty Co., 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 


Coulter 


SSSSHSOHSSSHESSSHSSSEESESESHSOHESELE HSH SEES EEESE 


Cuts it Best! 


For 61 productive years Coulter 
has led the rubber cutting industry 
by building machines that cut 
better, last longer and operate 
at top efficiency year-after-year 
That is why the name Coulter 

is recognized and respected 
throughout the entire world. 


There is a Coulter precision 
cutting machine for any peak pro 
duction load or short run; for 
multiple heels, half and full soles 
and mechanical rubber goods of 
like dimensions with stock grain; 
across stock grains; and for 
multiple heels and taps with 

or across stock grain 





Various Compounding Materials Cotton, Rayon and Nylon Tire Fabrics 
Consumed by the Rubber Industry ‘asec cans 











Material 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
bia 77 Production —— 7——dtocks*——, 
Antimony, Primary F % Rayon Cotton Total Cotton 
Short tons Uke 19 66 4 49 78 56 Tire Rayon and Chafer Tire and Rayon 
% om total 007.001 + OL 0H GS Cord Tire | Nylon Fabrics Cord Nylon Cord 
Asphalt: # Not Cord Cord & (all and Cord & and 
x ti t . a — Woven Woven Fabric* fibers) Fabric Fabric Fabric 
° 10rt tons 26,819 21,414 ,288 ‘ae ‘a ‘ —s 1937: 
o A total 0,3 0.4 eh or eae 
me ot total : Jan-Mar. 21,853 68.825 31,393 11,028 123.182 11,844 37,153 
Barite (Barytes) Apr.-June 16,037 63,195 35,308 10,456 115,418 13,428 13,473 
Short tons 19,000 15,000 18,0 1,000 20,000 25,104 22,101 July-Sept. 10,£09 54,968 33,477 9,147 100,091 13,305 36,388 
% of total 3.31 13 0 20 2.0 2.0 2.0 Oct.-Dec, 9,216 58,392 32,827 10,176 101,687 14,909 29,632 
Potal 57,61 245,380 133,005 40,807 440,378 53,486 116,646 
Carbon Black ¢ ‘ 
Short tons 15,184 530,614 7.273 566,797 511,813 643,430 622,325 1958: - s bo cide” ay 
% of total 92.9 13.9 3.1 14.4 93. 93.5 95.5 Jan.-Mar. 8,372 6,522 25,647 7,367 92,924 11,255 33,913 
Apr.-June > ; 30,74 6,020 80,533 11,274 26,327 
Clay, Kaolin July-Sept. ..... Sees eae 2 SS ieewa fitce. 4aRee 
Short tons 263,306 231 1 240,982 241,052 247,431 257,223 268,157 Oct.-Dec. =. sos cia as wig BA Pane cud oe niee 
% of total 15.0 12 | 12.8 13.2 11.9 12.0 DUORETISS seewdl  '-eodee ~ 4 ee aie” «Feet 
‘ lay, Fire & Ste ee tan 3 3475 8.781 » 928 Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
snort ton < , sind dis a “ or hae Notes: (a) Combined to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. 
% of total 0.1 : - , ae (b) At end of period. 
Lime 
Short tons 908 1,1 0 1,631 1,5 1,465 ? 487 
% of total 0002 (4 (4 (4 (4) (4) (4) 
Litharge 
Short tons 3,047 »4 9 30) 1,768 1,947 2,266 e e 
% of total + sy lie 4d Saas Gasoline Consumption 
Litho one 
Short tons 4,092 3,29 ) 1,723 1,701 163 2,000¢ (In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
% of total 3.9 ) y 3; 3.9 0 5.0 
1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Mica, Ground Jan, 86,863 89,634 89,852 96,397 100,642 109,295 107,281 
Short tons 776 6,551 6 668 5,02 7,339 7,021 Feb. 82,043 86,458 86,206 88,464 98,088 96,694 95,516 
% of total 8. ( 9.0 ) 7.8 6.3 6.9 8.0 Mar. 87,065 98,158 101,549 105,684 112,412 113,166 108,914 
Apr. 98,563 102,044 103,866 111,116 113,034 115,820 118,477 
Sulfur May 101,137 105,918 104,418 115,707 123,560 124,325 125,13 
Short tons 75,000 84,000 84 ) 89,600 84,000 89,600 89,600 June 99,30 114,703 113,037 120,710 126,838 121,598 125,444 
% of total he 1.4 1,4 1.4 1.3 1.2 1,1 July 105,307 112,969 112,231 115,653 120,708 130,25 130,779 
Aug. 102,954 109,124 110,223 121,816 125,847 128,808 ...... 
Talc: » Sept 100,095 106,158 104,706 113,379 111,574 113,567 ...... 
Short tons 75,900 970 64,476 61,408 58,139 38,309 30,253 Oct. 103,689 106,037 105,607 112,558 119,204 119,334 
% of total 12,1 11 10.9 10.0 9.7 4 9.0 Nov. 91,326 99,210 102,393 109,212 112,113 107,705  ...... 
. Dec. 95,817 100,225 104,258 111,034 108,096 112,691 
Zine Oxide pS 5S I oe : se 2 epeieencionanay on panne 
Short tons 82,944 71,507 774 78,439 71,058 86,677 90,000° Total 1,154,254 1,230,629 1,238,346 1,321,730 1,372,1161,393,254 ...... 
% of total 1.6 43.4 5 Bod 90.7 iS 52.0 = 


z ‘ Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Notes: (a) Solid and semi-solid products of less than 200 penetration. 
(b) Includes prophyllite and ground soapstone. (c) Does not include nre —_———_—__NXX—X——JNX__ 
cipitated antimony sulfide as in previous years, (d) Negligible. (e) 
Estimated, 


5. emai etait aae mamma un mea crpereaa ncaa eeiaceucememumms U. S. Gross Imports of Balata, 
Reclaimed Rubber Jelutong, Gutta-Percha, ete. 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 














(Including Natural and Synthetic) 


r~Gutta-Percha— 














: : , On r——— Balata_., r———Jelutong——, & Other Guttas 
(All Quantities sided Long Tons) Sache © Year Tons Value Tons alue Tons Value 
Stocks On 
: 1945 1,361 907,253 Rae. caeeae 36 21,970 
-——Consumption-—, Hand at End f ’ f 
Year New Supply “Tons %toCrude* Exports of Period =| |9qy j'982Da7ess1 «2,878 —*1,496°887 $52 H7a'sen 
1941 274,202 251,231 32.2 13,851 41,750 1948 1,195 805,078 3,401 2,377,765 423 542,788 
1942 286.00/ » 254,820 64.6 30,405 42,532 1949 1,391 814,554 1,043 834,978 197 189,021 
1943 304,058 © 291,082 59.6 15,678 46,201 1950 2,117 1,589,885 1,789 1,515,162 541 745,418 
1944 260,631 4 251,083 35.3 11,800 43,832 1951 2,452 1,973,271 1,669 2,608,359 383 430,539 
1945 243,309 241,036 30.2 13,413 28,155 1952 988 762,994 1,636 2,094,983 282 385, 
1946 295,612 275,410 26.5 14,461 33,666 1953 1,619 866,248 1,027 1,166,837 235 303,116 
1947 291,395 288,395 24.8 14,556 35.943 1954 949 504,065 2,196 2,624,926 417 $11,055 
1948 266,861 261,113 24.4 11,428 32,630 1955 1,022 967,369 1,679 1,731,821 284 318,115 
1949 24,029 226,679 22.5 10,637 28,263 1956 1.396 1,111,165 1,851 1,909,447 290 309,615 
1950 314,008 303,733 24.1 11,740 35,708 1957 1,037 670,821 1,680 1,942,067 230 270,487 
1951 366.700 346,121 28.6 14,722 45,082 
4444 ead 280.002 22.2 11,180 30,664 1957: 

: 298.336 235,050 21.3 11,597 32,319 Nov. 110 85,126 117 136,806 2 13,797 
1954 258,101 249.049 20.2 10/232 30,746 io 9 $3°902 136 144/229 eee hah 
1955 326.649 312.781 20.4 13,988 31,498 , 

1956 287,220 270.547 18.8 13,832 34.969 1958: 

1957 171,647 67,352 18.2 13,021 29,323 Jan. 10 9,732 122 132,581 6 12,975 
1957 Feb 4 3,390 46 45,507 7 19,454 
July 10.469 19.676 18.1 7% 29,972 Mar 33 21,631 98 98,250) 8 13,126 
Aug 20,432 12429 18.1 917 28,521 Apr. : 6 2,787 74 75,302 17 19,187 
Sept 19/892 21;704 17.9 714 25,983 May = 24 134,643 Ase Marae rs seeaee 
Oct 26.419 14°92 18.1 1.230 27'171 June 16 11,515 ) 108,41 l 28,739 

fe 22,083 20,583 17.3 5 2 55 

Dec 20,101 18 63 17.2 rt) 39'333 Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 

1958 

Tan 21,958 1,186 18.4 892 29,569 

Feb 19,017 18,130 18.0 665 28,838 

Mar 20,22 19,300 18 1,01 28,984 

Apt 20,73 19,746 19.1 832 29,440 H y i 4 ? 

ape. yh ae 19.1 oe apace Gaps in Your Technical Library? 

June 21,230 0,652 19.2 1,024 27,763 

July 18,122 18,350 18 11087 26.442 Contact the Book Department ‘ 
Aug 22,432 19,347 17.4 27,961 


Source : U. S. Bureau of Mines RUBBER AGE 


Notes: (a) Solid and semi-solid products of less than 200 penetration. 








(b) Includes prophyllite and ground soapstone. (c) Does not include pre- ¢ 
cipitated antimony sulfide as in previous years. (d) Negligible. (e) 101 West Slst K., New York 1, N. ¥. 
Estimated, 
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For Molding Preparation 


Where High Production is Required 





Capacity: Up to 3" OD 
Lengths: 1/4," to 6" 
Up to 2000 cuts per Min. 


Continuous feed direct from Extruder 


UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cudahy, Wisconsin 


Write For Complete Information 





CUTTING MACHINE RID ACTO 
Prete: 


“the 
proven 





—— Aecelerator 





Activator 





— Since 


1944” 


COMBATS 
REVERSION! 


In natural rubber compounds, RIDACTO 























combats reversion. It almost entirely stops 
the drop in tensile and modulus which oc- 
curs after overcure, or aging, when rubber 


is vuleanized with MBT or MBTS alone. 


SPENCER PRODUCTS Co., INC. 
P. O. BOX 339 RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 











Manufacturers of 


CANARY LIN 


ERS 





Mildew-proofing and Flame-proofing 


Cotton Fabrics as per Government 


Specifications. Write or Wire for 


Samples and Quotations. 


EXPORT AGENT 
Binney & Smith, International. Inc., 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y 


CANADIAN AGENT 
Columbian Carbon (Canada) Ltd., 
33 Edward St., Toronto 3, Ontario, Canada 


7 
G 
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J. WHITE Products Co. 


000 UNION AVENUE 
L 


EVELARE 3 OHIO 


16 








-— CLASSIFIED 


RATES: 
| All Classifications (except Positions Wanted): 


} 

20c per word in ery face type—Minimum, $7.50 
25c per word in bold face type—Minimum, $7.50 

| Positions Wanted: (Light face type only) 
$1.00 for 20 words or less; extra words, 5c each, 

| When Box Number is used, add 5 words to word count 


Address all replies to Box Numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 101 West 3ist St, New York 1, N. Y. 
sy Ss ss Ss a Ss a ee 








Copy for December, 1958, issue must 


POSITIONS WANTED 





Graduate Engineer, age 36, married. 
Proven success with 17 years experience in factory management, product 
development, compounding, machinery design and production trouble shoot- 
ing. Aggressive and full of initiative. Cost reduction through modern indus- 
trial engineering techniques. Languages. Responsible position with progres 
sive manufacturer desired, Address Box R-264-P, Rupper AGE. 


MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE 


CHEMIST, Rubber and Latex, broad experience in all types synthetics 
and natural elastomers, Can formulate latex, rubber and emulsions. Also 
experienced in plant management and production. Desires top level position 
or growth potential. Address Box R-272-P, Rupper AGE 


Chemist-Technologist—12 years experi 
development, research, production 
seeks responsible position with poten 


Plastic 
compounding 
all polymers 


Rubber and 
overseas, 
virtually 


GRADUATE 
ence U.S, and 
and supervision, 


tial, Prefer San Francisco area, Addre Box R-268-P, Rupper AGE 
CAPTIVE OPERATION SPECIALIST Chemical Engineer, age 49 
Heavy latex experience Oakes foam molding and rug backing; adhesives, 
PVC, asphalts, lacquers, wire and cable; formulation and _ production, 
Proven record dollar savings. Address Box R-269-P, Rupper AGE. 
SUPERINTENDENT~-Age 44 years, 17 years in Rubber Industry, 10 years 


mechanical rubber goods manufacturer. 
planning, labor relations, 


General Plant Superintendent large 
Duties covered all phases of operations, 


etc, Address Box R-273-P, Rupper Act 


production, 


RUBBER CHEMIST years including product development, 
Consider 


experience 


research, production trouble shooting Worked with most elastomers. 

technical service/sales. Prefer N.J area, Address Box R-274-P, 
Rusoer Act 

RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST--B.A., 6 years laboratory and production 
experience in foam rubber years experience in dry rubber mechanicals. 
Address Box R-278-P, Runper Ac 


Broad research experience in all types of vulcanizable 
group leader available immediately 
Rupeer AGE, 


RUBBER CHEMIST 
pavers Industry and sales oriented 
*h.D., age 35, family, Address Box R-279-P, 


HELP WANTED 








SITUATIONS OPEN 

Sales Representative——technically minded to handle complete line of | protec 
tive and decorative coatings for rubber products. Nationally and interna 
tionally advertised. Address Box R-265-W, Rupper Ace. 

SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
Chemical manufacturing company has rubber rolls made from revolutionary 
new long-lasting elastomer, Wants representatives to add these rolls to their 
line--liberal commission, Address Box R-267-W, Rusper AGE 
LATEX CHEMIST—Good background in all phases of compounding neces 
sary. Submit complete education and work resumé along with salary require 
ments, All replies confidential. Laboratory located in metropolitan New York 
area, Address Box R-270-W, Rupper Act 
PRODUCTION MANAGER for small molded goods company located in 
midwest area, Should have varied experience in factory production, com 
younding, quality control, scrap reduction and plant operations in general 
We are looking for an aggressive man to grow with a progressive small 
company, Address Box R-275-W, Rupper Act 

American-owned Rubber Factory in Caribbean Island 


Paradise will start manufacturing bicycle tires and tubes. 
If you have complete knowledge compounding, making 
and equipment needed, send full particulars. Excellent 


living conditions, This is a choice job. 


Address Box R-271-W, RUBBER AGE 














WANT ADS 


Heading on separate line, $2.00 in light face; $2.50 in bold face. 

Advertisements in borders: Available in display units (multiples of 
ts page) at display rates. 

All Classified Advertising must be paid in advance except for adver- 
tisers on contract. Send check with copy 

Replies to keyed advertisements will my ferwesded to advertiser 
without charge. 

















be received by Tuesday, November 25. 


~Continued 


HELP WANTED- 





natural and s puthoetion. Experienced in production of 
fiel« Capable of conducting projects and 
resumé, education and experience, Address 


LATEX CHEMIST 
dipped latex products or allied 
directing technicians. Give full 
Box R-280-W, Rusper Ace. 


g PERSONNEL CONSULTANT 


Specialized in rubber & component materials 


Production—Sales—Chemists—Engineers 
—Technical Representatives—Marketing— 
Product Development—Process Supervisors 


Discuss your problems with 
Clem D. Easly, Special Consultant 


CADILLAC ASSOCIATES, INC. 
220 S. State St., Chicago 4, IIl., WA 2-4800 


See. 5, Call, write or wire—in confidence 


SALES 





J 














EXECUTIVE TECHNICAL OFFICE 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
specialist for the “Rubber Industry” 
HAROLD NELSON 653 First NATIONAL TOWER 
PHONE: FRANKLIN 6-6861 AKRON 8, OHIO 

















CHEMISTS — CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
ADMINISTRATIVE — TECHNICAL 
Our National, Confidential Service 
invites your investigation! 
TOP CHEMICAL POSITIONS AT ALL LEVELS. 
Call, write, or wire:—GLADYS HUNTING (Consultant) 


DRAKE PERSONNEL, INC. 
220 So. State St., Room 628, Chicago 4, III. 
HArrison 7-8600 


BY THE ACT OF 
AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 
1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 
OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION 
BER AGE, published Monthly at East Stroudsburg, Penna., 
October 1, 1958. 
1. The names and 
and business manager are: 

Publisher, Palmerton Publishing Co., Inc., 101 
York 1, N. Y.; Editor and Business Manager, M. E. 
New York 1, N. Y.; Managing Editor, B. J. 
New York 1, N. ¥ 

2 The owner is: (If owned 
must be stated and also immediately 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 
stock, If not owned by a corporation, 
individual owners must be given. If 
unincorporated firm, its name and address 
ual member, must be given.) 

Palmerton Publishing Co., Inc., 101 West 31st St., 
N. Y.; P. L. Palmerton, 101 West 31st St., New York a & 
Lerner, 101 West 31st St., New vere 1, W. Y¥.¢ C. 3, cane, 101 West 
31st St., New York 1, N. Y.; P. P. Pinto, 1414 Alhambra Circle, Coral 
Gables 34, Florida; E. D. oe 149 East 73rd St., New York St, 

Y.; Hildegard E, Palmerton, 55 Vassar Place, Rockville Centre, N. Y. 

3. The known bondholders, mertgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: 

None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 
security holder appears upon 














AUGUST 24, AS 
1933, AND J 
SHOWING 
of RUB 


for 


STATEMENT REQUIRED 1912, 


addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 


New 
West 
West 


WwW est 3lst 
Lerner, 
Kotsher, 


St., 
101 
101 
by a corporation, its name and address 
thereunder the names and addresses 
percent or more of total amount of 
the names and addresses of the 
owned by a partnership or other 
as well as that of each individ- 


New York 1, 
M. E. 


the stockholder 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in the two paragraphs 
show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi 
ties in a capacity other than that of a . na fide owner. 

Ee. LERNER, Business Manager 
this 6th day of October, 
SCHNEITZER, Notary 


include, in cases where or 


1958, 
Public. 


before me 
JACOB B. 
1959) 


Sworn to and_ subscribed 


(SEAL) . 
(My commission expires March 30, 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY WITH SMALL INVESTMENT 
A Rubber Plant in the East is Available for Individual with Knowledge 
and Experience of a ey Owner Willing to Remain as Partner. 


Financial Assistance also Available, Prospect Having Sales Contacts 
Highly Desirable, Address Box No. R-266-B, Ruspser Ace, 
ADDITIONAL CHEMICAL LINE to rubber and plastic industries 


wanted for New England area. Sound technical background with wide 
acquaintance and contacts. Address Box R-277-B, RUBBER AGE. 


consultation on the _ rheology, 


CONSULTANT: M. Mooney offers 
44 Melrose 


viscoelasticity and general physics of rubbers and plastics. 
Road, Mountain Lakes, N. J. 





ATTENTION — RUBBER MANUFACTURER 


If you want to sell YOUR product in the New York-New England 
market and believe that to get business 


1—You've got to send a man to do a man's job 

2—He must know ALL Phases of molded and extruded rubber 
production, ‘materials, applications, product and mold 
design—and sell like blazes 

3—There is no substitute for leg work and personal contact 

4—A New York City office is desirable (and available) 

5—He must sell intelligently and profitably... 

YOU NEED ME—provided YOU have a top-notch reputation 

for product and promise, want and can handle new business 

and don't mind if | earn a lot of money working for you. 

Interested? For a face to face appointment, address Box 


R-276-B, RUBBER AGE. All confidences respected. 
ony 





CUSTOM COMPOUNDS 
AMERICAN HARD RUBBER 


) e former 
lano¢ r ( ompany 
} one hunar 
of rubber | 
behind Ameri 


Company 


gn 


t 
rolle 


AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY 


D Ace Road, I ‘ 
i Butle Mx 








For MAXIMUM returns at minimum cost, 
advertise in the Classified Columns of 


RUBBER AGE 
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To Your Specification 
K. B. C. INDUSTRIES, INC. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


881 State St. Tel: State 7-5662 
Otte J. Lang, General Manager 


see BLACK geass 


Master Batching 
Mixing of all kinds 
BESTREAD PRODUCTS CO. STOUGHTON, MASS. 























How to Keep 


POSTED 











i. rubber, there’s an easier way. Be sure to 
have your own subscription to RUBBER 
AGE and you won't have to wait weeks for 


the plant copy to reach you. 


RUBBER AGE is such an important tool of 
maximum 
that 


your business, you should get 


value from every issue... and means 


seeing it while it is still current! 


Pin in and mail the coupon below. Do it 


today, now, while it’s fresh in your mind. 


“SS 2 SF SOTTO eee ee ee ey 


RUBBER AGE, 101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to RUBBER AGE, 
starting with the next issue, for: 


Three Years $10 
Bill My Company 


[| Two Years $7.50, 
Bill Me 


Note: Add 50c per year for Canadian subscription and $1.00 per year 
for foreign subscription 


One Year $5, 
Payment Enclosed 


Name Title 
Company 
Home 
or Address 
Office 
City Zone State 


1158 


SSS SBS SS SS SSS SZ BBS SSS Se eee Bee eee 








¥, Wa 


| Directory of CONSULT 





R. R. OLIN LABORATORIES, INC. 
(Established 1927) 
Consultetion—Development—Research for rubber 
for raw materials suppliers for same 
?. ©. Box 372RA — Akron (9), Ohio 


and plastics industries and 
Tel HEmlock 4-3724 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE, INC. 
(Established 1931) 
Corrosion, weathering and sunlight tests. Four locations in Southern Florida 
for inland, salt atmospheric, tidewater and total immersion exposure tests. 
4301 N. W. 7th St., Miemi 44, Florida 


HALE AND KULLGREN, INC. 
Specialists in Process and Plants for Rubber and Plastics 
A Complete Engineering Service including: Economic 
Surveys; Process Design; Installation; Contracting and 
Operation 
613 E. Tallmadge Ave., Akron 10, Ohio 

FRanklin 6-7161 














NS 











COMPOUNDING + TROUBLE SHOOTING + TESTING 


Complete staff experienced in Natural and 


Synthetic Rubber Technology. For a personal 
IPE RERRKRRIERIKISK , oy S156} 


discussion of your problem call WAtkins 4-8800. 
Choose MOLD LUBRICANTS with Care 


or write to 
for precision work ¢ tor quality « for clean release 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
29 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 











We have over 25 varieties of Mold Lubricants, Silicone Oils, 
Emulsions, and non-Silicones, which are being used by rubber 
and plastic manufacturers throughout the world. One of these 
will surely help you out of your troubles. 


All Samples Now Packed In Pressure Pak Cans 
For Your Convenience In Testing. 


For Complete Technical Data & Prices, 
Write or Phone: 


STONER’S INK CO. 


Quarryville, Pennsylvania STerling 6-2745 
IREICAISISSIRIFEISEIEISEISRIIRIRIREEISEIRIERIRE SRRKKKE 








WHITE PURE UNIFORM 
WATER-GROUND "At its best" 
Warehouse stock in Detroit 


Call: Geo. E. Moser & Son, Ine. 
Penobscot Bldg. 


Telephone: WOodward 3-3166 
* 
Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
It is interesting! 
CONCORD MICA CORPORATION 


20 Crescent Street 
Penacook, New Hampshire 
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——CUT GOODS ; 


Specialists for 32 years in all types of lathe-cut goods. 
Economical and reliable producers. 
Also molded and extruded specialties. 
Write for quotations. 
MARTIN RUBBER CO., INC. 
Long Branch, New Jersey 
\ CApitol 9-1221 











\ 














Granulated Cork 
PROCESSED TO SPECIFICATION 


MARYLAND CORK COMPANY, INC. 
414 Baltimore Life Bidg. Charles & Saratoga Sts. 
Baltimore 1, Maryland 




















L J 


RUBBER GOODS 


e DRESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 
DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 
BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 
BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 
SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 
RUBBERIZED SHEETING VINYL PLASTIC SHEETING 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 


BROOKLYN _ th Se ee Se 








SINCE 1880 















RAND RUBBER CO 


For Plastisols 
...LOOK TO Borden 


ROTATIONAL CASTING e SLUSH MOLDING 

DIPPING e COATING ¢ LAMINATING 
Approved formulations for these and other uses. Samples 
prepared to meet your specifications. 

For information write or phone The Borden Company, 
Chemical Division, Coatings & Adhesives Dept. RA-118 
103 Foster Street, Peabody, Massachusetts; or to borden 
plants in Chicago, Illinois; Middlesex, New Jersey; or 
Toronto, Canada. 

Adhesives, Coatings, Resin Emulsions, Hot Melts, Binders, Sizes and Saturants 


IFIT'SA Foren & Chemicals GOTTO BE GOOD! 
oc 


eeeeeeeeee eee eeeeeeeeeeet 
eevee eeeeseceeeeeeeeeee eee 





Masterbatch 


for 


BUTYL 


LIRR 


INCORPORATED 


RUBBER VINYL 


Butler, N. J. Phone BUtler 9-1780 


New f£ 


H A 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALI | 

















FOR SALE: Sigma Blade Mixers, jacketed—(24) 200 gal., 40 HP; & L I Q U I D A T I 0 N S A L E 
(1) 1100 eal., 73 EY, stainless steel; Gr oe. is HP; (1) 100 gal., ASTICS 
20 », Also § s Prefo 4 s, Cutters, ulcanizers, etc. PERRY 
EQUIPMENT Conr., 1409 N. 6th St.. Philadelphia 22, Pa. USED MACHINERY FOR RUBBER AND PL 
FOR SALE: OAKES FOAMING MACHINE “6 ee ; 
Corasiere "ite nes peme., Wopetioning pumps ead sir few rotor. All sales on ““As Is, Where Is” basis 
yerecccece * secccccooooooccons from the Akron, Ohio, 
: EXTRAORDINARY OPPORTUNITY : and Trenton, N. J., warehouses of 
: Battery of Brand-NEW Farrel-Birmingham 14" x 30" Late § 
e Style, Top-Cap RUBBER or PLASTIC MILLS each one with § 
> gta Paar ars ° 
re RE cig cr || | nn or 
° ’ JOLLEG . 4062 8 
: FIRST MACHINERY CORP. : DIVISION BELLANCA CORPORATION 
4 209 Tenth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. ¢ os : : : 
MIIIIITIIIIIIiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitii tlle Mixing Mills Pumping Units 
Extruders Vulcanizers 
Va FOR SALE ~\ ~alend peuatee" 
1—22” x 60” Bolling 2 roll mill, Calenders preacers 
1—6” x 12” Thropp lab mill. 
1—4’ x 12’ vulcanizer, Q. O. door Presses Tubers : 
1—16” x 48” Farrel 3 roll calender, Spare Parts Other Equipment 
CHEMICAL & PROCESS MACHINERY CORP. 
52 9th Street 
Brooklyn 15, N. Y. Phone HY 9-7200 Call or Write 








Se J 








BELLANCA CORPORATION 


Do you have used rubber machinery for sale? 219 E, Hanover Street, Trenton, New Jersey 


HOUSTON RUBBER MACHINE COMPANY Phone: OWen 5-6356 


; 258 Kenmore Boulevard, Akron, Ohio 
3301 Jensen Drive, Houston 26, Texas Phone: Blackstone 32-6107 
Let Us Know Your Needs 





























PUI | 
= RUBBER PLANTATION OPERATORS = EXCELLENT BUYS! 
= 2 Bargain Guaranteed Rebuilt Wash Lines = Farrel 3” rubber tuber, 30” screw wate cooled, steam heated 
= Line #1 3 units with 125 HP slip ring motor = ee ageN Papin od a shane wae vedueed: estel 
= 1—16 x 36” Cracker, both rolls corrugated = ; on ~ ' 
= 16 x 36” Washers, one roll corrugated S| 8 Boo sy tines ee oie 
= Line #2 7 units—300 HP motor—will divide = morn embossing roll. : ' 
- we : — Farrel 1242-ton hydraulic press, 80 x 48”, steam he ited plater 
—4 l 16 x 26% Cracker = NEW 6x13” rubber lab mulis, self contained unit 
= 216 x 42” Washers J NEW rubber extruders, 14” to 6” size 
=S ' Se oi = La assortment of hydraulic presse I tons to 1000 ton 
= I—16 x 3814” Washer = 16x 16” up to 60 x 60” | 
= 1 16 x 44” Washer 4 Also full line of machinery & equipment r the rubber, plast 
= = nd processing industries 
= 2—Without rolls, can build to suit = : te perens 
= Full information on request = JOHNSON MACHINERY CO. 
= STEWART BOLLING AND COMPANY, INC. = or 
= 3190 East 65th Street, Cleveland 27, Ohio, U.S.A. = Bigelow 8-2500 
= Mills — Calenders — Mixers — Hydraulic Presses — Pumps = What do you need What © you to se 
ST 
ff be be be be be by be be be be be bb be be he he bo be ho he he be he he hb i eh i i i | 
CREAM OF THE CROP . . 
ee IE Oe | in calender and mill frame 
1 } 34 opening press, 22 am j 
x 36” Farrel steel press, 18” ram a | l construction — frames of 
-_ weet fabricated steel weldments — 
het A aren yt Minty ll C0 a C » PT | lifetime guarantee — new 
30 x 40” ewerk steel presses, 15” ran | machines built in any $ize 
28 x 28” NE steel presses, 22” ran 
24x 24” Adamson presses, 12” cabs = 
22 x 22” Southwark Side Slab, 14” ram 
0 x 20” Southwark steel presses, 12” ram 
All sizes of rebuilt mills in stock 
New Laboratory mills Guaranteed 








Reliable MACHINERY 











RUBBER & PLASTIC MACHINERY CO. INC 21 SHERMAN ST. ¢ WORCESTER, MASS. 
2014 UNION TURNPIKE NORTH BERGEN | 
= 
2>HONE: UNION 55-1073 
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AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO., INC. 


200 South Forge St., Akron 9, Ohio, Phone HEmliock 4-9141 


We are one of the foremost specialists in supplying 
everything in used, reconditioned, and new ma- 
chinery for the Rubber and Plastics industries only. 





NEW —Laboratory mills, hydraulic presses, extruders, 
bale cutters, and vulcanizers. We are interested in 
purchasing your surplus machinery or complete plant. 








@ Proved in years of efficient service, FLEXO 
JOINTS offer the flexibility of hose — the 
strength of pipe — the ideal steam connection 
for presses, tire molds, etc. 

Four styles, for standard pipe sizes 


@ Write for information and prices. 
S. A. ARMSTRONG, LTD. 


” to sad 


FLEXO SUPPLY CO., | INC. ” 1662 Page Bivd., St. Louis 13, MO. in conade: 1400 O'Consor Dr., Toronto 13, Ont. 


HOWE MACHINERY CO., 


DESICNERS G BUILDER: 
BELT MANUFACTURING EQI 


NG FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL 


FINELY PULVERIZED, 
BRILLIANT 


COLORS 


Midwest: FRED L. BROOKE CO., 
P, O. Box 463, Oak Park, IIl. 
Pacific Coast: IRWIN GERHARD 
9 Main St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
PALMER SUPPLIES CO. 
2281 Scranton Rd., Cleveland 


800 Broadway, Cincinnati 








‘=T-Jele).¢m 4, MORGAN AND 


ole} Me). B''20).1,6-m |) | om 


TESTED is TRUSTED 


SCOTT MODEL E 


for conformance with 
MIL-C-12064A (CE) 


"For Cable, Power, Electric, 600-volt, 
for field use the (insulation) brittleness 
shall be evaluated by the solenoid oper 
ated American Cyanamid tester." This 
specification pin-points the applica 
bility of the Scott Model E Brittleness 
Tester for this test 


mm 


*Trademark 











SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


85 Blackstone St., Providence, R. |. 








211 E. Robinson Ave., Orlando, Fla. 


NORMAN AVES., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


pa 5 








| 2 tet 8 .8.8,9,8,8,0,0,0,8,0.0.8,0, Soh 0.0.0.0.0,0.0,0,0,0.0,0,8.0.0.8.0. 080i! 


SOMETHING TO SELL? 


Buyers in 1800 rubber plants 
read these pages regularly. 


Write today for rates on this space. 
ADA ARARAARhRhRAhRhAhhhhhhnhhhhnahhnhi 


INTEGRATED cffft SERVICE 


CONTINENTAL MACHINERY CO., INC. 
261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Factory Layouts, Machinery and Equipment 


for 


The Rubber and Plastics Industries 


“CONTIMAC’ New York 


Telephone: WOrth 2-1650 Cable 





HEAVY RUBBER & PLASTIC MACHINERY 
> Rebuilt 

> Installed 

») Repaired 


Complete job done right in your plant. 
No supervision required. 30 years 
experience in servicing mills, mixers, 
calenders, tubers, etc. 





Rebuilt Bearing . . . 
part of N.E.E. Service 


Metal spraying jobs welcomed. Used equipment bought and sold. 


New England Engineering Co., Inc. 
REgent 4-1433 


WRITE 
— WIRE 


~ ropay ath P.0. Box 465, Derby, Conn. 











If you MAKE e 





BUY 
ADHESIVES 
The ADHESIVES AGE is for you. See Pages 236, 324-25 


« SELL °@ USE 
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HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 





... Stay ahead 


It’s too late when your competitors catch up with you. 
Stay ahead with TEXAS ‘’E’’ and TEXAS ‘‘M” 
CHANNEL BLACKS. They offer many product- 
improving opportunities plus the possibility of lower 


compound costs. 


The plus margins in TEXAS CHANNEL BLACKS can 
help you stay ahead. 


TEXAS 


CHANNEL BLACKS © 








Sid Richa cdson 


C A R B ON 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

















GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS BUILDING 
AKRON 8, OHIO 
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" GALL 


A. Schulman Inc. 


to save money on 
scrap rubber - crude rubber 
hard rubber dust 
re-processed GRS rubber 


We pride ourselves on our uniformity of quality and 
service to meet your EXACT requirements. Call 
our nearest office today! 


"A. Schulman Inc. 











Liberty 2-2717 
738 Statler Building 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 


MUrray Hill 8-4774 
460 Park Avenue 
New York 22, New York 


pli 


BRidge 1-5326 
14th & Converse 
East St. Louis, Illinois 


MAdison 9-1493 
1127 Willshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles 17, California 


lg 
HEmlock 4-4124 


790 East Tallmadge Ave. 
Akron 9, Ohio 


Telephone: 2-6212 
Bodekerstrasse No. 22 
Hanover, Germany 


Telephone: Royal 4989 
Ibex House, Minories 
London E. C. 3, England 


Our $Oh Year 





THE ECONOMY,EASY PROCESSING, HARD CAROLINA CLAY 
TO MEET MOST OF YOUR COMPOUNDING NEEDS 














Available in unlimited 
quantities on an immediate 
service, immediate delivery basis. 


NATKA 1200 is produced by National Kaolin Products 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE TECHNICAL DATA TO: 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL & 


60 SOUTH SEIBERLING STREET AKRON 5, OHIO 
ALBERTVILLE, ALA BOSTON 16, MASS CHICAGO 25 ILLINOIS ¢ GREENVILLE. 5 LOS ANGELES 21 CALIF 


e | a ® . 
JLD GUNTERSVILIE HWY 661 BOYLSTON ST 2724 W LAWRENCE AVE p BOX 746 248 WHOLESALE STREET 


— 
| ome 
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COVERING THE MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER AND RUBBERLIKE PLASTICS PRODUCTS 
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ton reinforcement 
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handling 
pber goods 
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ints for the 
xecutive in the 
ubber industry 


page 456 4 4 JS Add these production proven features 
to your compounds 


ew feature... 


On the pa cn 1. EASIER and QUICKER MIXING 
page 
2. FAST EXTRUSION at LOWER TEMPERATURES 
3. CONTROLLED MOLD FLOW 


Ask your Vanderbilt Technical Representative 
to recommend the processing aid 
best suited for your factory requirements. 


fered Trade Mark 


R. T. Vanderbilt Co., tne. sew vor 17, x. 














